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Preface 


his volume brings together 20 papers on rock-art research in eastern 

North America ranging over more than 15 states and four Canadian 
provinces. Moreover, this volume brings together rock-art researchers from 
a variety of fields. It is well known in rock-art research that this special- 
ized field, ignored far too long by most professional archaeologists, became 
the domain of avocational archaeologists—professionals in other fields. In 
fact, avocationals have done the lion’s share of rock-art research in North 
America. Without their records, photographs, slides, and drawings, many of 
the known sites would have been lost, particularly in the eastern United 
States. The papers in this volume were researched and written by 18 profes- 
sional archaeologists and an art historian, as well as by a retired orthopedic 
surgeon, a conservation program director, a carpenter, a lawyer, two photog- 
raphers, other avocationals, and three graduate students. 

The Rock-Art of Eastern North America was assembled to reach out to the 
professional community, to archaeologists, both those who do rock-art re- 
search and those who choose to look the other way. This volume was writ- 
ten also with the general public in mind—actually anyone interested in 
rock-art—for the purpose of offering information on the expanse, depth, and 
urgency of rock-art research in eastern North America. All of the papers 
included here were presented at professional meetings in various rock-art 
symposia. 

The first recording of an eastern rock-art site occurred in 1690. Dighton 
Rock was the first petroglyph in North America to be described in print 
(Cotton Mather 1690). It was also the first to be photographed (Horatio B. 
King, daguerreotypist, made two daguerreotypes for Seth Eastman in 1853 at 
the request of Henry R. Schoolcraft). Dighton Rock is usually referred to in 
any eastern overview, as it is here, and also in general overviews (Grant 1992 
[1967]; Wellmann 1979). However, if one will consider the Mississippi River 
within the eastern realm, then we are looking at an even earlier date. In 1673, 
Fr. Jacques Marquette reported in his journal on a piasa pictograph (long 
since removed) that he saw on the bluffs near what is now Alton, Illinois, not 
far from the confluence of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. 

Although our region does not have the density of sites found in the west- 
ern half of North America, many of the eastern sites are extraordinary rep- 
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resentations of stories, belief systems, identity marks, and iconography—the 
same phenomena recognized for so long in the west. Scholars familiar with 
western rock-art are often sadly unaware of the wealth of petroglyphs and 
pictographs in the east and of the variety of styles occurring here. The blame 
does not lie alone with the advanced western perspective. It is as much a 
problem within the scope of eastern archaeology. Plainly stated, the literature 
rarely includes rock-art as part of the archaeological record. When it is found 
during fieldwork in conjunction with an excavation, it may be briefly noted 
in relation to the excavated sites or, more likely, ignored altogether. 

Rock-art is an incredible informational resource representing in situ ac- 
tivity of the American Indian and sometimes of historic individuals. The 
time has come for this threatened cultural resource to be recognized by pro- 
fessional archaeologists and incorporated into the data when found at “tradi- 
tional” archaeological sites or reported and investigated when found in 
isolated situations. It is our hope that this volume will bring greater under- 
standing and appreciation of this neglected cultural resource and the research 
taking place in many regions of eastern North America. 
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Introduction 


o book has specifically addressed the rock-art of eastern North America, 
Nie than the collection of papers from our 1993 Eastern States Rock 
Art Conference (Faulkner 1996). Before that solitary publication, there was 
virtually no overview in the literature that focused solely on the petroglyphs 
and pictographs of eastern North America. Overviews of North American 
rock-art by Campbell Grant (1992 [1967]) and Klaus Wellmann (1979) in- 
cluded information on sites located in the Eastern Woodlands. Grant’s Rock 
Art of the American Indian gave an overview of rock-art in North America 
and Canada. Wellmann’s later book offered additional data and discussion, 
and his photographs represented many more sites, including excellent cover- 
age of those in the eastern regions. Along with a modicum of sporadic re- 
ports, these two books served, for decades, as the major sources of data from 
which researchers working in the east could glean information. With regard 
to major publications focusing on rock-art surveys of eastern states, these 
began in 1984 with Swauger’s publication on Ohio, followed by Coy et al.’s 
(1997) Kentucky survey, Diaz-Granados and Duncan's (2000) book on Mis- 
souri, and, most recently, Lenik’s (2002) book covering a selection of north- 
eastern states. 

There is no question that more rock-art exists in the western half of North 
America than in the eastern half. The reasons for this are easy to understand. 
First is the climate. The climate in the western half of our continent is dry— 
arid in some regions—so rock carvings and paintings have a much better 
chance for survival. Rock carvings in the west expose a lighter matrix against 
their darker rock surface. This sharp contrast persists for centuries, making 
the designs comparatively easy to see. In the Eastern Woodlands, rock carv- 
ings repatinate rapidly—within years—and both the carvings and cortex as- 
sume the same color, that of the surface. The reason for this is that the eastern 
half of our continent deals with humidity, heavy rains, and sometimes serious 
flooding. Evidence of unstable weather patterns can be traced back for mil- 
lennia. A second, more recent, factor is acid rain. One would think that the 
eastern pictographs and petroglyphs do not have a chance for survival. Actu- 
ally, they don't! Those in exposed contexts such as on boulders, bluff tops, 
and facades are doomed to extinction. Over the past two decades, we have 
noted that some sites have already disappeared. Others are barely visible. The 
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rate of deterioration depends, of course, on location and environment. It is 
difficult to know the actual number of sites that have already vanished, but 
judging from the degrees of faded pictographs and partial petroglyphs, the 
number appears to be substantial. The deterioration of these sites is obviously 
exacerbating with continuing climate changes. 

For the past several years, there has been a growing awareness of, and 
urgency to study, eastern rock-art. This is, in part, because of the recognition 
of the inherent value of rock-art as iconographic information. Thus, a third 
segment of the equation is the increasing visitation through a heightened 
awareness of this ancient, sacred imagery on boulders and bluffs and in caves 
and rockshelters in the eastern portion of our continent. As recently as 20 
years ago very little was being done other than a few scattered site reports 
and partial surveys. 

There has been a marked increase in the number of petroglyph and picto- 
graph sites being identified and documented as professionals and avocationals 
alike become more cognizant of the urgency to save these data before they 
disappear. For example, in 1967, Grant (1992) showed no sites in Indiana, and 
in the past 15 years, a few have been discovered (Cochran and Wepler 1994; 
Redmond and Koehler 1996). The number of sites reported in Missouri 
doubled with the 1993 statewide survey (Diaz-Granados 1993), and new sites 
have been found in Kentucky (Boedy, Coy et al., Ison), Tennessee (Cress- 
ler, Faulkner, Simek), Alabama (Allan, Henson, Simek), South Carolina 
(Charles), Illinois (McCorvie, Swedlund, Wagner), Pennsylvania (Nevin), 
and the Northeast in general (Hedden, Lenik, Swauger), but not all sites have 
yet been published. 

The Rock-Art of Eastern North America delivers to the reader a window into 
the research taking place in this long-neglected region. It is a region with 
American Indian rock-art imagery that is understandably more precious be- 
cause of its scarceness and endangered state as a result of exposure to the 
elements and vandalism. This inaugural volume covers rock-art research re- 
ports from eastern North America ranging over 15-plus states and four Cana- 
dian provinces. These papers provide insight into the history, ethnography, 
recording methods, dating, and analyses of eastern petroglyphs and picto- 
graphs. Although each project was placed under a section heading, we are 
aware that the material in some chapters spans more than one category. 

The book begins with Coy’s eye-opener on dendroglyphs, that is, carvings 
on trees. Coy offers a convincing argument regarding what is probably the 
major reason for the scarcity of rock carvings and paintings in the Eastern 
Woodlands. In section two, on ethnography, Stanley tells about uncovering 
a most interesting connection between a long-known petroglyph site, its as- 
sociated cultural material, ethnography, and a group of living Native Ameri- 
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cans. Wagner, McCorvie, and Swedlund have expanded the recording and 
documentation of sites in southern Illinois and propose connections to the 
ethnographic record. Callahan is bringing new insights to the rock-art in the 
northern Midwest with regard to associated human activity. 

The third section covers the patterning of sites and motifs and begins with 
Faulkner, Simek, and Cressler and their chapter on the open-air rock-art of 
Tennessee. Through an extensive survey in the northern Ozarks, Edging and 
Ahler discovered a selection of rock-art sites among the Late Woodland 
settlement locations they surveyed and studied. One petroglyph in particular 
contains images quite distinct from those seen in the Mississippi Valley re- 
gion. They have integrated the rock-art into the archaeological data. 

Clouse takes the first look into patterning and function at the famous Jef- 
fers Petroglyphs site in Minnesota. Steinbring discusses elemental forms in 
rock-art and covers a number of geographic regions both here and abroad. 
Although he departs from a strictly eastern focus, the elemental forms are 
basic to eastern rock-art and essentially universal. Diaz-Granados and Dun- 
can take a partly tongue-in-cheek look at a group of motifs in Missouri rock- 
art that reflect much of what makes up the focus of our contemporary cul- 
ture’s media. The final chapter in this section, by Simek, Cressler, and Pope, 
involves a distinctive motif and its association to mortuary caves in the 
Southeast. 

Section four, on rock-art and gender, begins with a chapter by Ison that 
delves into social organization as reflected in the rock imagery of Kentucky, 
bringing into the discussion the possible place of hominy holes and their 
association to women’s activities. Ison’s gender paper is followed by one from 
Duncan and Diaz-Granados in which we use various ethnographic data to 
interpret the gender-laden rock-art motifs in eastern Missouri—the focus be- 
ing on the female iconography recovered from American Indian oral tradi- 
tions. We strongly suggest that the female motifs, in their various forms, be 
included in Southeastern Ceremonial Complex iconography for this region. 

Section five concerns survey, recording, conservation, and management 
and includes three chapters. First, Loubser and Boszhardt detail a complete 
management plan as applied to rock-art in a Wisconsin cave. Paul Nevin 
covers the rich complex of petroglyphs found at the Safe Harbor site in Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland on the Susquehanna River. Charles’s chapter, the last 
in this section, reports on his pioneering survey of South Carolina rock-art, 
which he has been working on for the past several years. This chapter exem- 
plifies the fact that it takes a dedicated individual to spearhead a statewide 
survey for rock-art. 

The sixth section includes three very diverse chapters. Vastokas discusses 
the famous Peterborough Petroglyphs in Ontario and revisits the argument 
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on why she believes them to be prehistoric rather than historic, as a few 
have contended. Lenik discusses the history of the Bald Friar petroglyphs of 
Maryland—their earliest recording, their partial destruction and loss, and 
then tracking them down for documentation and analysis. Weeks looks at a 
historic petroglyph in Tennessee and debates its probable implications with 
regard to the Civil War. 

In the sixth and final section, on dating, are two chapters. In the first, 
Hedden discusses the petroglyphs at Machias Bay in a temporal analysis of 
their placement with regard to water levels. Arsenault writes about a scientific 
inquiry into the discovery of a 2,000-year-old rock painting, which is the 
easternmost pictograph known in the Canadian boreal forest. 

To reiterate an earlier comment, it has been several years since the first and 
only other publication on eastern rock-art was published (Faulkner 1996), 
and the backlog of papers has grown considerably since then. This is the first 
major attempt to begin publishing the papers resulting from research that has 
taken place over the past 20 years. These papers in turn are from symposia 
that have been organized for the annual meetings of the Society for American 
Archaeology, the Southeastern Archaeological Conference, the Midwest Ar- 
chaeological Conference, the Plains Anthropology Conference, and meetings 
of the Eastern States Rock Art Research Association. This collection of pa- 
pers may be viewed as eclectic by some, but, on the other hand, it is a fine 
and diverse representation of both the eastern region and topics in eastern 
rock-art research. 

Because of the broad nature of the papers and variety of authors’ back- 
grounds, there is some inconsistency in the terminology used by each. Ter- 
minology in rock-art has been a touchy subject for as long as rock-art has 
been studied, and there is no evidence of that changing any time soon. 
Nevertheless, we would like to clarify a couple of terms that are used in this 
volume. For example, we prefer the term “Lower World” when referring to 
the lowest level of the cosmos. Other authors prefer to use “Underworld” 
(which to us has a gangster connotation). We use the word “lower” as op- 
posed to “upper,” as in “Upper World.” In any case, both uses are compre- 
hensible with regard to intended meaning. Another problematical term that 
is being used more and more is “shaman.” This, of course, is a term that refers 
to Siberian holy persons (extraworld travelers) and their practices. The term 
has been borrowed or adapted to refer to the same activities in other geo- 
graphic regions including North America. Although other more “correct” 
terms such as holy person, priest, medicine man or medicine woman, and clan 
doctors are available, “shaman” seems to have caught on to a large degree in 
rock-art literature. Inconsistencies in the spelling of tribal names and in the 
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formats of some site names are also the result of the broad range of topics 
and geographic areas covered in this book, and I have generally left it up to 
each author to use the form with which they are most comfortable. 

Petroglyphs and pictographs are within the very same realm of archaeology 
as material culture with its tangible artifacts. It is imperative that mainstream 
archaeology incorporate rock-art—particularly eastern rock-art—in order to 
bring about that “fuller picture of the past” toward which all archaeological 
work strives. Furthermore, rock-art is an excellent record of in situ human 
activity. Many professionals have blamed a lack of dating methods as jus- 
tification for ignoring rock-art. This is no longer a viable excuse, because 
both rock-art research and dating methods have advanced to an acceptably 
credible level. Rock-art is finally coming into its own as these iconographic 
remnants on the landscape are being recognized more and more as windows 
into ancient belief systems. Although it will be years, even decades, before 
we catch up with the work that has been done in the American Southwest, 
Europe, and Asia, we can honestly say that all components—number of sites, 
researchers, reports, meeting symposia—are incremental. We are optimis- 
tic that with the publication of this volume, The Rock-Art of Eastern North 
America, a new initiative will be set into motion. 


DENDROGLY PHS 


1 Native American Dendroglyphs 
of the Eastern Woodlands 


Fred E. Coy, Jr. 


he term rock-art was popularized with the publication of Campbell 

Grant’s book Rock Art of the American Indian (1992 [1967]). The term is 
now generally accepted for the study of pictographs and petroglyphs left on 
nonportable rock surfaces by our so-called preliterate ancestors. Charles 
Faulkner (1986) and others added mudglyphs to the rock-art vocabulary in 
1986 with the reports of their discoveries in the caves of Tennessee. I would 
like to suggest that “dendroglyphs,” paintings and carvings on trees, should 
also be included within the lexicon of rock-art. This form of picture writing 
on trees, although less durable, was probably the most frequent form of non- 
portable intercommunication used by the Native Americans of the Eastern 
Woodlands. As far as I can determine the word dendroglyph was coined and 
first used by R. Etheridge, Jr. (1918:1), director and curator of the Australian 
Museum in Sydney. The word dendroglyph is composed of two words from 
the Greek, dendron, “tree,” and glyphe, “carving”; ergo, a dendroglyph is a 
carving on a tree. In this chapter I will broaden this a bit and define dendro- 
glyph as a carving or a painting on a tree. 

It appears that the frequency of reported rock-art diminishes as one pro- 
gresses from the west to the east in the United States. This is especially true 
of pictographs in the Ohio River basin and the Northeast Woodlands. For 
example, fewer than two dozen pictograph sites have been reported in the en- 
tire northeast segment of the United States (Hedden 1996:8-9; Holmes 1890; 
Mallery 1893:121-122; Redmond 1997; Swauger 1984; Wagner and McCorvie 
2001). The number of petroglyph sites reported east of the Mississippi is 
estimated at fewer than 300. 

In the Eastern Woodlands, suitable exposed rock surfaces often were not 
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conveniently available for painting and engraving. When adequate stone sur- 
faces were found and used, the moist climatic conditions were conducive to 
surface degradation, blunting the carvings and eventually obliterating paint- 
ings. The vegetative overgrowth further obscured and eroded the rock, add- 
ing to the deterioration. A general indifference to the subject has been an- 
other explanation for the lack of reported rock-art sites in the northeast. 
Almost 40 years ago, when I was initially becoming interested in the field of 
rock-art, I wrote to Dr. James B. Griffin, dean of eastern United States ar- 
chaeology (1905-1997), requesting information on petroglyphs. He returned 
my letter with “I know nothing about petroglyphs” penciled on the bottom. 
There has been a concerted effort to explore rock-art in the East only during 
recent years. Having said the above, I would like to proceed on the premise 
that the preponderance of picture writing on nonportable surfaces done by 
the northeast Native Americans was more often executed on trees rather than 
on rocks. 

A few years ago when searching the literature for historical reports of 
rock-art in Kentucky I came across several references to paintings on trees. 
Place names such as Paintsville (Rennick 1984:225) and Paint Lick (Rennick 
1984:225; Scalf 1972:122-124) were so named because of the paintings on trees 
found there by the early settlers. From the number of references to tree paint- 
ings and carvings found in the publications of Garrick Mallery (1886, 1893) 
and Henry Rowe Schoolcraft (1851-1857: vols. from 1851 and 1855) it was ap- 
parent that carving and painting messages on trees was a common practice 
by Native Americans. However, this was not, and is not, limited to the Na- 
tive American. We have all seen the “John loves Mary” type of carvings on 
trees in our parks. Early explorers carved their names on trees. The Filson 
Club Historical Society, Louisville, Kentucky, has on display in its museum 
a section of a beech tree that was removed from one of the Louisville parks. 
Inscribed in the bark of this tree is “D Boone kilt a bar 1803.” 

The Native Americans used markings on trees to convey a variety of mes- 
sages; they included directions for trails and campsites, deeds of accomplish- 
ment, warnings, identifications—about the same information as one would 
find along the highways today. The earliest reference to messages on trees is 
found in an unidentified illustration in Joseph Francois Lafitau’s Customs of 
the American Indians Compared with the Customs of the First Times (1724:plate 
III). The carving of messages on trees by native populations and others con- 
tinues to the present (Blackstock 2001; Stein 1991). 

Mohawk Chief Hendrick was an early Native American figure associated 
with dendroglyphs (frontispiece). Hendrick was born about 1680 and became 
an important Mohawk sachem or chief. In 1710 he was taken with three other 
chiefs to England to meet Queen Anne. While there, he was dressed in court 
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costume and his portrait was painted. The English referred to him as “King 
Hendrick.” During the French and Indian War, Hendrick joined forces with 
the British. Before the battle of Lake George, the aging Hendrick, comparing 
his small band of Mohawks with the larger force of the French and their 
Indian allies, made the now famous statement, “If they [his warriors] are to 
fight they are too few; if they are to die, they are too many.” He did en- 
gage the enemy the next day and was killed, but the British won the battle 
(Josephy 1961:200, 1994:52, 252-253). 


JOURNALS, ACCOUNTS, AND DOCUMENTS 


George Henry Loskiel, a Russian-born bishop of the Bethlehem, Pennsylva- 
nia, Moravian Church, wrote a detailed account of the marking of trees by 
the Indians for recording deeds and other information. 


Their hieroglyphics are characteristic figures, which are more frequently painted 
upon trees than cut in stone. They are intended, either to caution against dan- 
ger, to mark a place of safety, to direct the wanderer into the right path, to 
record a remarkable transaction, or to commemorate the deeds and achieve- 
ments of their celebrated heroes, and are as intelligible to them as a written 
account is to us. For this purpose, they generally [choose] a tall well-grown 
tree, standing upon an eminence, and peeling the bark on one side, scrape the 
wood until it becomes white and clean. They then draw with ruddle, the figure 
of the hero whose exploits they wish to celebrate, clad in his armor, and at his 
feet as many men with heads or arms as fell by his own hand. These drawings 
may last above fifty years, and it is a great consolation to the dying warrior, 
that his glorious deeds will be preserved so long, for the admiration and imita- 
tion of posterity. As every Indian understands their meaning, a traveler cannot 
gratify the feelings of his Indian guides in a more acceptable manner, than by 
stopping to examine monuments of this kind, and attending patiently to their 
extravagant accounts of the powers of their warriors. But they are frequently 
so ridiculous and improbable, that it is a matter of surprise, how they should 
be able to invent such unaccountable fictions. The warriors sometimes paint 
their own deeds and adventures; for instance, the number of prisoners or scalps 
taken; the number of troops they commanded, and such as fell in battle. Other 
paintings point out the places, where a company of Indians have been hunting, 
showing the nights they spent there, the number of deer, bears, &c. killed 
during the hunt, &c. [Loskiel 1794:25]. 


Archer Butler Hulbert and William Nathaniel Schwarze (1910:114) edited 
the 1779-1780 manuscript written in German by the Moravian missionary 
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David Zeisberger. The original manuscript is preserved in the Moravian Ar- 
chives at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania (Vernon H. Nelson, Archivist, personal 
communication, 1998). Zeisberger gives a brief description of the information 
that would be recorded on trees by a party of Indians: “If a party of Indians 
have spent a night in the woods, it may be easily known, not only by the 
structure of their sleeping huts but also by their marks on the trees, to what 
tribe they belong. For they always leave a mark behind made either with red 
pigment or charcoal. Such marks are understood by the Indians who know 
how to read their meaning.” 

Historian William Elsey Connelley, recounting the Indian captivity of 
Mrs. Jennie Wiley, described the area around Little Mud Lick and Paint 
Creek where she was held for a time: 


When Johnson County, Kentucky was first settled there were found along the 
Indian trail from the mouth of Mudlick Creek to the mouth of Big Paint 
Creek occasional trees which had been stripped of their bark from the ground 
to a considerable height, sometimes as far up as thirty feet. Often a tree had 
the bark stripped from but one side, which made a dry hard surface on that 
side of the tree, while the other side still lived and preserved the tree. Trees thus 
treated were found all along the trail, but at some points there would be found 
groups of them all of which had been so denuded. The smooth surface thus 
provided was covered by the Indians with outline figures of animals and birds, 
put on with a tenacious and lasting paint of two colors only—black and red 


[Connelley 1910:110-112]. 
John P. Hale wrote of the painted trees in eastern Kentucky: 


The La Visee, or Levisa, fork, as commonly called, or Louisa, as sometimes 
erroneously called, is said to mean the picture, design, or representation. It was 
so called by an early French Explorer in the region, from Indian pictures or 
signs, painted on trees, near the head of the stream. 

The present name of Paint Creek comes from painted trees, blazed and 
stained with red ochrous earth, by the Indians, to mark their early trail. It is 
also said that at a point of crossing of trails, near the head of the creek, return- 
ing raiding parties used to record on the trees, in this red paint, the number of 
scalps taken, and other important events in characters understood by them 
[Hale 1886:47, so]. 


Garrick Mallery (1893:347) excerpted a quote from “the curious manu- 
script of Gideon Lincecum,” written with Roman characters in the Choctaw 
language about 1818 and referring to the ancient customs of that tribe: 
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They had a significant and very ingenious method of marking the stakes so 
that each iksa could know its place as soon as they saw the stake that had been 
set up for them. Every clan has a name, which was known to all the rest. It was 
a species of heraldry, each iksa having its coat of arms. The iksas all took the 
name of some animal—buffalo, panther, dog, terrapin, any race of animals— 
and a little picture of whatever it might be, sketched on a blazed tree or stake, 
indicated the clan to which it belonged. They could mark a tree when they 
were about to leave camp, in their traveling or hunting excursions, with a set 
of hieroglyphs, that any other set of hunters or travelers who might pass that 
way could read, telling what iksa they belonged to, how long they had re- 
mained at that camp, how many there were in the company, if any were sick 
or dead, and if they had been successful or otherwise in the hunt. Thus, drawn 
very neatly on a peeled tree near the camp, a terrapin; five men marching in a 
row, with bows ready strung in their hands, large packs on their backs, and 
one man behind, no pack, bow unstrung; one circle, half circle, and six short 
marks in front of the half circle; below, a bear’s head, a buffalo head, and the 
head of an antelope. The reading is, “Terrapin iksa, 6 men in company, one 
sick; successful hunt in killing bear, buffalo, and antelope; that they remained 
at camp a moon and a half and six days, and that they have gone home.” 


Edmund Bailey O’Callaghan, a mid-nineteenth-century physician practic- 
ing medicine in Albany, New York, was a well-published historian of the area. 
In volume one of his four-volume The Documentary History of the State of 
New York (O’Callaghan 1849), he included a section on the Nine Iroquois 
Tribes describing the information that the Iroquois posted on trees. 


When they go to war, and wish to inform those of the party who may pass 
their path, they make a representation of the animal of their tribe, with a 
hatchet in his dexter paw; sometimes a sabre or a club [Figure 1.1]; and if there 
be a number of tribes together of the same party, each draws the animal of his 
tribe, and their number, all on a tree from which they remove the bark. The 
animal of the tribe which heads the expedition is always the foremost. 

On their return, if they have prisoners or scalps, they paint the animal of 
the tribe to which they belong, rampant, (debout) with a staff on the shoulder 
along which are strung the scalps they may have, and in the same number. 
After the animal are the prisoners they have made, with a chichicois, (or gourd 
filled with beans which rattle), in the right hand. If they be women, they rep- 
resent them with a Cadenette or queue and a waistcloth. 

If there be several tribes in the war party, each paints the animal of his tribe 
with the scalps and prisoners it has made, as before, but always after that which 
is head of the party. 
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Figure 1.1. In 1666 the Iroquois nation consisted of nine tribes in two divisions, 
one of four tribes and the other of five. The first division, Guey-Niotiteshesgué, 
consisted of the Tortoise, the Wolf, the Bear, and the Beaver tribes; the second 
division of the Ouiche-Niotiteshesgué consisted of the Deer, the Potato, the 
Great Plover, the Little Plover, and the Kiliou (Eagle) tribes. When the Iroquois 
went to war the animal of his tribe was drawn on a tree with the bark removed. 
Illustration from foldout inserts between pages 6 and 7 and 8 and 9; text from 
pages 1-2, The Documentary History of the State of New-York, E. B. O’Callaghan 
(1849). 


When they have scalps they give them to one or two men who suspend 
them behind them to their girdle. 

These men who carry these scalps follow the others at a distance, that is to 
say, at a quarter of a league, because they pretend that when they retreat and 
have scalps, if these precede the others they cannot march any further because 
they are seized with terror at the sight of the dripping blood. But this is only 
the first day, sometimes the second and third when they are pursued. 

When they have lost any men on the field of battle they paint the men with 
the legs in the air, and without heads and in the same number as they have lost; 
and to denote the tribe to which they belonged, they paint the animal of the 
tribe of the deceased on its back, the paws in the air, and if it be the chief of 
the party that is dead, the animal is without the head. 


If there be only wounded, they paint a broken gun which however is con- 
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nected with the stock, or even an arrow, and to denote where they have been 
wounded, they paint the animal of the tribe to which the wounded belong 
with an arrow piercing the part in which the wound is located; and if it be a 
gunshot they make the mark of the ball on the body of a different color. 

If they have sick, and are obliged to carry them, they paint litters (doyards) 
of the same number as the sick, because they carry only one on each litter. 


A. [Figure 1.2 shows these lettered drawings] This is a person returning 
from war who has taken a prisoner, killed a man and a woman whose scalps 
hang from the end of a stick that he carries. 

B. The prisoner. 

C. Chichicois (or gourd), which he holds in the hand. 

D. [letter missing] These are cords attached to his neck, arms and girdle. 

E. This is the scalp of a man, what is joined on one side is the scalp-lock. 

E This is the scalp of a woman; they paint it with the hair thin. 

G. Council of war between the tribe of the Bear and that of the Beaver; 
they are brothers. 

H. A Bear. 

I. A Beaver. 

L. [letter missing] Is a belt which he holds in his paws to avenge the death 
of some one and he is conferring about it with his brother, the Beaver. 

K. Council for affairs of state. 

M. The Bear. 

N. [letter missing] The Council fire. 


O. The Tortoise; so of the other tribes, each ranges at its own side. 


A journal was kept by Lord Henry Hamilton, en route to Williamsburg, 
Virginia. Hamilton was a prisoner of war after his 1779 surrender to George 
Rogers Clark at Vincennes, Indiana (Hamilton 1779). While passing through 
Kentucky, on April 24, 1779, he recorded an observation on paintings found 
on trees near their campsite, indicating that he was familiar with their mean- 
ing: “Several of the trees here bear the marks of the exploits of the Savages, 
who have certain figures and characters by which they can express their num- 
bers, their route, what prisoners they have made, and how many killed. They 
commonly raise the bark and with their Tomahawks & knives carve first and 
then with vermilion color their design.” 

Simon Kenton explained in one of his depositions that war roads “were 
distinguished by marks and blazes on trees—frequently there were rude 
drawings of animals or of men, of the sun or the moon: also . . . they were 
leading roads—connecting lines from point to point—and except where they 
led along great rivers they were invariably forest trails” (Kenton 1930:63-64). 


Figure 1.2. When the Iroquois returned from war he would often carve his 


exploits or some other important event of the day on a tree (see text for 
description) (O’Callaghan 1849:foldout insert between pages 6 and 7). 
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In two 1795 depositions about the boundaries of a piece of land in Clark 
County, Kentucky, Patrick Jordan (1795) and George Balla (1795) testified 
that a tree had been used as a starting point for a survey in the year 1776. 
The tree, when first seen in 1776, had been originally identified as a peeled 
black oak that had been freshly painted by the Indians who frequently 
camped nearby. This tree was standing but much decayed by 1783 and at the 
time of the depositions had fallen and was rotten. 

Many references to “picture writing” on trees are found in the several vol- 
umes of Information Respecting the History, Condition and Prospects of the In- 
dian Tribes of the United States, by Henry R. Schoolcraft, LLD (1851-1857). A 
detailed description of “pictographic writing” found on a tree on the banks 
of the Muskingum River in Ohio (Figure 1.3), demonstrating the amount of 
information that can be conveyed by pictures, is found in Schoolcraft’s 1851 
publication (Schoolcraft 1851-1857: vol. from 1851, p. 353). 


To these examples of the use of pictographic writing to subserve the purpose 
of information, in traveling and in hunting, I add the following pictograph 
respecting known historical events. It was transcribed from a tree on the banks 
of the Muskingum River, Ohio, about 1780. The bark of the tree had been 
removed about twelve inches square, to admit the inscription. The characters 
were drawn with charcoal and bear's oil. 

It is known, historically, that, after the conquest of Canada, 1758-59, the 
western Indians, who adhered to the French interest, formed an extensive 
confederacy for retaking, simultaneously, all the military posts west of the Al- 
leghenies. This confederacy, which was headed by the celebrated chief Pontiac, 
was so well ordered and planned that nine out of the twelve small stockaded 
garrisons, held by the English troops, were actually surprised and taken; and 
they were only resisted by the superior works of Pittsburgh and Detroit. It was 
not till the year 1763-64 that these formidable disturbances were quelled, and 
the authority of the British crown finally established among the dissatisfied 
tribes. 

The inscription relates to these events. It depicts the part borne in this con- 
federate war by the Delaware’s of the Muskingum, under the conduct of the 
noted chief Wingenund. 

Number 1 represents the eldest and main branch of the Delaware tribe, by 
its ancient symbol, the tortoise. 

Number 2 is the totem, or armorial badge of Wingenund, denoting him to 
be the actor. 

Number 3 is the sun. The ten horizontal strokes beneath it denote the num- 
ber of war-parties in which this chief had participated. 
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Figure 1.3. Indian warmarks made by Captain Wingenund, a Delaware warrior, 
transcribed from a tree on the banks of the Muskingum River, Ohio, in 1775 (see 
text for description). Illustration redrawn from Information Respecting the History, 
Condition and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United States (Schoolcraft 
1851-1857: vol. from 1851, Plate 47). 


Number 4 are men’s scalps. 

Number 5, women’s scalps. 

Number 6, male prisoners. 

Number 7, female prisoners. 

Number 8, a small fort situated on the banks of Lake Erie, which was taken 
by the Indians in 1762, by a surprise. 

Number 9, represents the fort at Detroit, which, in 1763, resisted a siege of 
three months, under the command of Major Gladwyn. 

Number to is Fort Pitt, denoted by its striking position on the extreme 
point of land at the confluence of the Allegany and the Monongahela rivers. 


Number 11 denotes the incipient town near it. The eleven crosses or figures, 
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arranged below the tortoise, denote the number of persons who were either 
killed or taken prisoners by this chief. The prisoners are distinguished from the 
slain by the figure of a ball or circle above the cross-figure denoting a head. 
Those devices without this circle are symbols of the slain. But four, out of the 
eleven, appear to have been women, and of these, two were retained as prison- 
ers. It appears that but two of the six men were led into captivity. The twenty- 
three nearly vertical strokes, at the foot of the inscription, indicate the strength 
of the chieftain’s party. The inclination denotes the course they marched to 
reach the scene of conflict. This course, in the actual position of the tribe, and 
of the side of the tree chosen to depict it, was northward. As one of the evi- 
dences which show the order and exactitude of these rude memorials in record- 
ing facts, it is to be observed that the number of persons captured or killed, in 
each expedition of the chief, is set on the left of the picture, exactly opposite 
the symbolical mark of the expedition. Thus, in his first war-party, he took 
nothing; in the second, he killed one man, and took his scalp—the sign is 
ideographic of one; in the third, he killed a male and female, and took a female 
prisoner; in the fourth, he took a male prisoner; the fifth, he accomplished 
nothing; the sixth, he took a male prisoner. Between this and his next expedi- 
tion some years elapsed, as denoted by the space. In the seventh, he took a 
female prisoner; the eighth, he killed a man; the ninth, a woman; the tenth, 
a man. 

Here is a large amount of information conveyed by 51 symbolic or repre- 
sentative characters. Its interpretation is due to a fellow-tribesman of the suc- 
cessful warrior; the noted Delaware chief, Captain White Eyes, who was ac- 
quainted with the circumstances, knew Wingenund, had participated in the 
incidents of the war, and was well versed in this mode of pictorial writing. 


This site must have been quite visible to travelers, because there are at least 
three other published accounts of it. Cresswell recorded his visit to the site 
on Saturday, September 2, 1775, in his journal (Cresswell 1924:110). William 
Bray mentioned it in a letter to the secretary of the Society of Antiquarians 
of London, which was read March 1, 1781, and published in Archaeologia, or 
Miscellaneous Tracts Relating to Antiquity (Bray 1782). De Quatrefages in- 
cludes an illustration and footnote of the site in his Natural History of Man 
(De Quatrefages 1875:117). 

By the late 1770s the harassing by the Iroquois of the settlers in the 
Susquehanna and Wyoming valleys of western New York was becoming a 
major problem. Early in 1779, under orders of Congress, General Washington 
instructed General John Sullivan to ascend the Susquehanna and Wyoming 
valleys and destroy all Indian villages and crops belonging to the Six Nations. 
Adam Hubley, Jr., lieutenant-colonel with the mth Pennsylvanian Regiment, 
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Figure 1.4. Various markings on trees recorded by Lieutenant-Colonel Hubley, 
with the Sullivan expedition, Friday, September 3, 1779 (see text for description). 
Illustration reproduced by permission and courtesy of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania from Hubley’s Journal in the Archives of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania. 


participated in the Sullivan expedition of 1779 and fortunately kept a rather 
detailed journal that included frequent sketches relating to the events of the 
day. On Friday, September 3, 1779, and Monday, October 4, 1779, he in- 
cluded sketches of trees with Indian markings, with a brief explanation of 
their meaning. The original copy of Adam Hubley’s journal is in the archives 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Colonel Hubley’s journal was ed- 
ited by John W. Jordan (Hubley 1909) and published in the Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography. 

Hubley described the sketch of Friday, September 3, 1779 (Figure 1.4) as 
follows: 


During our march this day, we discovered several Trees with the following 
characters newly cut on them, by those Savages commanded by Brand & the 
Buttlers & with whom we had the action on 29th [August 29, 1779]. 
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1. An Indian. How often that Nation went to War, and every stroke crossed 


thus scale represents their loss that year, were it thus air their loss as 
ww 


t 
many strokes. 


CTRL How many they have scalped of the white people, who were 


in arms. 
Inhabitants scalped who were not in arms— x RO ROK 


140 j 4 Likewise represents the number of times at war. 


2[.] A Saplin the Top of which is twisted around the Body, signifying they 
were strong and united. 


Hubley’s description of “painted trees” recorded in his journal on Monday, 
October 4, 1779 (Figure 1.5) is as follows: 


The trees, painted, by the Indians between Oswegy [Owego] and Chukunut 
[Chokunut], on the head waters of Susquehanna, 1778 with their characters. 


Representations 

1. Holding a Death Mask 

2. Number of Scalps taken 

3. Onondaga Nation represented by (?) pipe 

4. 

5. An Indian returning successful from his expedition 


CONCLUSION 


The dearth of pictographs on rock surfaces in the Eastern Woodlands should 
not be construed to indicate that the eastern Native Americans were less 
literate than their neighbors to the west but rather that their messages were 
more frequently left on trees than on rocks. It appears from the pens of the 
early recorders of American history and keepers of journals that pictures on 
trees were universally used by the Native Americans for communication. 
These messages were either painted on or carved into trees, with or without 
the removal of the bark, and were understood by all linguistic groups. This 
was especially true in the northeast portion of the Eastern Woodlands. The 
carved or painted trees were usually found on or near trails or paths, at camp- 
sites or village sites, near salt licks, or in general conspicuous areas germane to 
the occasion. The messages encompassed a gambit of thoughts from directions 
on the trails to deeds accomplished in battles. It is my contention that the 
Native Americans of the upper Eastern Woodlands, at least during historic 
times, preferred marks on trees to convey their messages to marks on rocks, 
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Figure 1.5. Painted trees recorded by Lieutenant-Colonel Hubley, with the Sullivan 
expedition, Monday, October 4, 1779 (see text for description). Illustration 
reproduced by permission and courtesy of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
from Hubley’s Journal in the Archives of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


probably because of the ready accessibility of the trees. Regrettably, none of 
these dendroglyphs are extant, but from the recorded accounts, descriptions, 
and interpretations of these markings on the boles of trees, we may be able 
to ascribe a more meaningful understanding to the picture writing of the 
Native Americans. 


ETHNOGRAPHY 


p Ratcliffe Sacred Rock and 


the Seven Sacred Stones, Iowa 


Lori A. Stanley 


he intriguing tale of Ratcliffe Sacred Rock is part ancient saga and part 

modern detective story. Some of the details remain hazy, but signifi- 
cant elements of the history and meaning of the site have been pieced to- 
gether from American Indian oral tradition, Euro-American oral history, 
and historical and archaeological research. Though the research is ongoing 
and the story continues to evolve, I offer the following account in the hope 
that sharing it will lead to new insights and a fuller understanding of the site, 
the objects found there, and the oral tradition that provides the story with 
meaning. 


RATCLIFFE SACRED ROCK 


Ratcliffe Sacred Rock (13AM140) is a petroglyph boulder located in the Up- 
per Iowa River valley in Allamakee County, Iowa (Figure 2.1). In several 
respects, the site is unique for the area. All other known petroglyph sites in 
the bluff country of northeast Iowa consist of multiple figures incised into 
sandstone and are located within rockshelters or crevices or on vertical bed- 
rock exposures. In contrast, Sacred Rock exhibits a single petroglyph pecked 
into a large block of dolomite. The boulder must have broken loose from a 
high outcrop and tumbled to the valley floor long ago. Today it rests at the 
base of the bluff that forms the valley wall (Figure 2.2). 

The form of the Sacred Rock petroglyph is also distinctive. It can be de- 
scribed as two concentric circles with an undulating tail extending downward 
from the outer circle (Figure 2.3). Other area rock-art sites exhibit images that 
bear a slight similarity to the Sacred Rock petroglyph, but these are generally 
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Figure 2.2. Ratcliffe Sacred Rock. The bronze plaque attached to the 
face of the boulder reads “Indian Sacred Rock. This rock was believed 
to be the abode of a spirit.” 


Figure 2.3. Sacred Rock petroglyph. 
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Figure 2.4. a, Diamond-shaped glyph from Bear Creek Rock Shelter (13AM127); 
b, elliptical glyphs with central groove from Woolstrom/Malone-Blake Crevice 
(13A.M125). 


tailless and are either diamond-shaped (Figure 2.4a) or elliptical with a verti- 
cal central groove (Figure 2.4b). 

Even the history and meaning of Sacred Rock are unique. Over the years 
its unusual story has begun to unfold, in part because of a series of unantici- 
pated discoveries and in part as the result of purposeful investigation. Much 
remains to be learned, but recent developments have led to a fuller under- 
standing of the site and the surprising discovery made there a half cen- 
tury ago. 


ELLISON ORR AND 
THE SACRED ROCK ARROW CACHE 


A central figure in the story of Sacred Rock is northeast Iowa native Ellison 
Orr. Born in 1857, Orr spent virtually his whole life in Allamakee County. 
He made his living as a schoolteacher, bank cashier, land surveyor, farmer, 
clerk of court, and telephone company manager, but his passion was the 
natural and cultural history of his native area. During his lifetime Orr spent 
untold hours exploring the countryside and reading and writing about the 
natural environment and archaeology of northeast Iowa. In the 1930s, follow- 
ing his retirement from Northwestern Bell Telephone Company, he directed 
W PA-funded excavations under the auspices of the lowa Archaeological Sur- 
vey. The federally funded projects ended in 1939, but Orr continued to con- 
duct field investigations and write detailed archaeological reports until shortly 
before his death in 1951 at age 93 (Field 1951; Field and Field 1969; Keyes 1951; 
McKusick 1963, 1971; Tandarich and Horton 1976). 

One of Orr's special interests was rock-art, and over the years he prepared 
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detailed reports on several Allamakee County sites containing petroglyphs 
and pictographs. In one of Orr's volumes of papers on Iowa archaeology, 
compiled by him in 1937 and published posthumously in 1963, he included 
an entry on Ratcliffe Sacred Rock. In that brief report he provided the fol- 
lowing detailed description of the irregularly cubical dolomite boulder bear- 
ing a single petroglyph on its 1-x-1-m vertical face: 


On the south face are cut two circles, one within the other. The grooves which 
form these circles are one and one-half inches wide and one-eighth of an inch 
deep. The elevated part between the grooves is one and one-half inches wide 
and uniformly rounded. The part in the center of the smaller circle is a uni- 
formly rounded protuberance one and one-half inches in diameter and one- 
eighth [inch] high. 

The whole circular part is five inches in diameter from outside to outside. 
From the lowest point in the outside circle a zig-zag groove, one and one-half 
inches wide and one-eighth inch deep, extends downward for a total of thir- 
teen inches. 

The entire petroglyph is exceptionally well carved, and the weathering in- 
dicates age [Orr 1963:6:85]. 


In this same paper Orr made what for him was a rare interpretive state- 
ment. He speculated that “to the Indian this rock apparently had a more than 
usual mystical meaning. Perhaps it was believed that it was the dwelling place 
of a more than usually powerful spirit” (Orr 1963:6:85). He had made similar 
comments in earlier written correspondence about the boulder, stating that 
Sacred Rock “was one of those rocks or natural objects which the Indians 
believed to be the abiding place of a spirit, and on which or before which 
they placed tobacco or other offerings to keep it friendly” (Ellison Orr to 
Florence Clark, letter, 27 October 1922, Orr Papers [OP], 9165, Survey of 
IA-MN Boundary Line, Effigy Mounds National Monument, Harpers Ferry, 
Iowa [EFMO)]).! 

Several years later Orr shared in a discovery that lent some credence to 
his interpretation of this as a place imbued with spiritual significance. It 
was June 1944 and Orr was on an outing with a small group of relic hunt- 
ers, among them local dentist and long-time friend Dr. Henry P. Field and 
their frequent companion Clifford Chase. Accompanying the men were two 
boys—Field’s son Bertel and their young neighbor Dale Henning. Mak- 
ing their way down the valley of the Upper Iowa River, the group stopped 
at Ratcliffe Sacred Rock, which was situated immediately adjacent to the 
county road on which they were traveling. Chase and the two boys went 
across the road to surface collect in the agricultural field, but Orr and Field 
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Figure 2.5. Seven arrow points and their clamshell container recovered from the 
site of Ratcliffe Sacred Rock. The objects were photographed by A. E. Hirth at 
Ellison Orr’s request shortly after their discovery in 1944. 


remained near the petroglyph boulder trying to get a good photograph of it. 
Orr later described how Field then made a most unusual discovery: 


While we were waiting [for the others to] return, the Dr. picked up a whole 
clam (both halves but not mates) that was sticking out of a bit of the bank... . 
[He] looked at it but did not open it. He was about to throw it away but 
changed his mind and threw it into the car—he said for the boys to see. The 
first thing one of these [boys] did when they got back was to open it. It was 
filled with a black sticky mud in which were imbedded seven good, but not 
the finest, triangular unnotched arrow points [Figure 2.5]. He had found an 
Oneota (?) votive offering to the spirit of the Rock [Ellison Orr to Charles 
Keyes, letter, 5 March 1945, OB 9179, Collections: Outstanding Specimens: 
Clamshell Cache, EFMO]. 


Orr was thoroughly familiar with late prehistoric Oneota material culture, 
having conducted surface collections and excavations at several of the Oneota 
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sites common along the Upper Iowa River and some of its tributaries (Orr 
1914). He accurately identified the small, triangular, unnotched points— 
known today as Madison points—as Oneota or “Siouan,” a linguistic label 
that Orr often used synonymously with Oneota. He also observed that the 
points must have been left at the site more than 200 years earlier, at the close 
of the prehistoric era in northeast lowa (OP, 9179, Collections: Outstanding 
Specimens: Clamshell Cache, p. 8, EFMO). 

Sensing their importance, Orr went to extra effort and expense to docu- 
ment the artifacts from the Sacred Rock cache. He had a professional pho- 
tographer produce high-quality black-and-white photographs of the seven 
points and the two shells.* He also prepared a supplement to his earlier report 
of Ratcliffe Sacred Rock (OP 9179, Collections: Outstanding Specimens: 
Clamshell Cache, pp. 1-8, 10, EFMO). In this later document, which was 
never published, Orr related how the cache had been found and included 
artifact descriptions and additional photographs of the boulder. 

Though Orr felt this find was significant, he apparently had little on which 
to base his impressions other than the unusual nature of the cache and its 
association with the petroglyph boulder. He could not have imagined that 
more than 50 years later members of the Winnebago Tribe—one of several 
Siouan tribes with undisputed roots in the Oneota tradition—would learn of 
Sacred Rock and the artifacts recovered there and interpret the discovery as 
the fulfillment of a prophecy preserved in their oral tradition.’ 


THE WINNEBAGOS AND 
THE SEVEN SACRED STONES 


In June 1997 members of the Winnebago Tribe of Nebraska traveled to north- 
east Iowa to visit several archaeological and historic sites in the area (Fig- 
ure 2.6). I had helped to organize a three-day field trip that included visits to 
a variety of Woodland and Oneota sites, as well as several historic sites asso- 
ciated with the tribe’s brief period of forced removal from Wisconsin to lowa 
in the 1830s and 1840s. 

I was particularly interested in having the Winnebagos see as many rock- 
art sites as possible, in part to learn whether they had insights to share about 
their symbolism and function. Many members of the group were elders who 
I knew would not have the strength or stamina to wade streams and climb 
bluffs in order to visit some of the less accessible sites. So before our excursion 
began I gave a slide show of all the rock-art sites in the area, providing 
everyone with an opportunity to see and comment on them. I ended the 
presentation with Sacred Rock, showing slides produced from Ort’s photo- 
graphs of the artifacts found there. As I projected the image of the seven 
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Figure 2.6. Members of the Winnebago Tribe of Nebraska who visited 
archaeological and historic sites in northeast Iowa in June 1997. 


points and briefly related the story of their discovery in 1944, an eerie silence 
fell over the room. When I finished speaking the spiritual leader and his wife 
took me aside and with urgency in their voices asked me where they could 
find these “seven sacred stones.” They said, “We have been looking for them.” 
Resisting the temptation to ask the many questions their words evoked, I 
simply replied that although I had not seen them myself, I thought I knew 
where the seven points and their clamshell container might be. They implored 
me to confirm the whereabouts of the objects and to let them know as soon 
as possible if I managed to locate them. 

Later that day I took the group to visit Sacred Rock, and there I witnessed 
an outpouring of emotions like nothing I had ever seen before. At the time 
I did not understand the reasons for the Winnebagos’ tears of joy, but I was 
deeply moved by the experience and resolved to do what I could to help them 
find the objects they were seeking. 

Since that day in 1997, I have assisted some of the Winnebagos in working 
toward three goals: (1) to locate the seven arrow points and their clamshell 
container; (2) to identify the original location of the petroglyph boulder, 
which I knew had been moved sometime during the twentieth century; and 
(3) to explore the meaning of Ratcliffe Sacred Rock and the seven sacred 
stones. The Winnebagos recognize that if these goals can be accomplished, 
then any future efforts on their part to reclaim the objects or to preserve the 
petroglyph boulder and its original context will be far more likely to succeed. 
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The first goal, to determine the whereabouts of the seven points and two 
clamshells, has been partially accomplished, thanks largely to a fortuitous 
discovery made just a few months before the Winnebagos’ visit to northeast 
Towa. In the fall of 1996, I was at Effigy Mounds National Monument in 
southeast Allamakee County giving a slide presentation on Iowa rock-art in 
conjunction with Iowa Archaeology Week. Sacred Rock was one of several 
sites I discussed that day, and after the presentation someone in the audience 
asked whether I knew what had become of the points and clamshells. I had 
always assumed that Field had kept the objects, since he was the one who 
discovered them. I also knew that much of his collection had been donated 
by him to a repository at nearby Luther College in Decorah and that some 
pieces had been kept by his children. Furthermore, it was rumored that parts 
of the collection had been sold at auction after Field’s death in 1987. 

In light of this, I replied that I did not know the whereabouts of the 
Sacred Rock artifacts, but if I had to guess I would say they had become part 
of one or more private or institutional collections, their story and context of 
discovery unknown to whoever possessed them. Much to my surprise, one of 
the rangers spoke up from the back of the auditorium to say that he was quite 
certain those pieces were among the artifacts in the holdings there at the 
Monument—donated to the park along with other selected pieces by Ellison 
Orr prior to his death. I was delighted by the news and could not wait to see 
the artifacts for myself, but there was no time to search for them that day. I 
left with the understanding that I would return to look for the objects in the 
near future, never anticipating the circumstances that would prompt the 
follow-up visit. 

Immediately after the June 1997 visit by the Winnebagos, I contacted 
Effigy Mounds National Monument, explained the recent developments, and 
asked for permission to check their collections for the objects in question. 
Superintendent Kate Miller and her staff were eager to cooperate, and on my 
first visit we found five of the seven points and one clamshell. Catalog records 
led us quickly to these artifacts, and with the aid of Orr’s photographs we 
were able to positively identify them as coming from the Sacred Rock cache 
(Figure 2.7). A few days later the second clamshell was located in one of 
the Visitors Center exhibits, but the other two points never materialized. 

Monument catalog records indicate that Orr donated the objects to the 
Monument in June 1950, just seven months before his death. It was not until 
1958, however, that the points from the cache were catalogued.‘ At that time 
five of the Sacred Rock points were catalogued in close sequence, with num- 
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Figure 2.7. Morphology and flaking patterns helped confirm that five of 
the seven Sacred Rock arrow points are housed in the collections at Effigy 
Mounds National Monument (top, Orr's photograph; bottom, points in the 
collections at Effigy Mounds National Monument). 


bers on either side of that sequence being assigned to artifacts from other 
proveniences.’ The catalog cards specify that the points are from Ratcliffe 
Sacred Rock, but there is no mention of the total number of points from the 
site. In short, nothing in those records either confirms or refutes that all seven 
points were a part of the 1950 donation, so there is no way of knowing 
whether the two missing points were ever a part of the collections at the 
Monument. 

Given that the Sacred Rock material was not catalogued until eight years 
after the donation was made, it seemed possible that in the intervening years 
the two missing points could have become separated from the others and 
eventually catalogued without important identifying information. At my 
suggestion, Monument staff examined every one of the several dozen Madi- 
son points in their collections in the hope of locating the missing objects. 
They used Orr’s photograph to compare point morphology and flaking pat- 
terns for all the triangular points in their holdings, but this systematic exami- 
nation of the collections failed to produce the other two points from the 
cache. We concluded, therefore, that either these points were lost or removed 
from the holdings before the cataloguing was done in 1958, in which case it 
is unlikely they will ever be found, or they were never turned over to the 
Monument in the first place. 
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If it is the case that Orr donated only five of the seven points to the Monu- 
ment, we can assume that he did so because he had only five of the points in 
his possession. Orr was meticulous about his fieldwork, his records, and his 
collections, and it is inconceivable that he could have misplaced two of the 
points in the six years between their discovery and their transfer to the 
Monument. Nevertheless, I could imagine his friend Henry Field claiming 
part of that find. It was Field, after all, who spotted the clamshell container 
and removed it from the site, and he was an avid collector. If indeed Field 
had retained two points, it seemed likely that they might have been among 
the artifacts eventually donated to Luther College or kept by his children as 
mementos of their father’s life-long passion. 

A search of the Field collection at Luther College identified several Madi- 
son points, but none matched the artifacts in the photograph made by Orr. 
When I contacted Field’s daughter in New York and two sons in California, 
they were intrigued by the story and eager to assist in the effort to locate 
the missing points. All three examined the projectile points given to them 
by their father and determined that none of the points in their possession 
resembled those from the Sacred Rock cache. They even provided me with 
photographs of their artifacts so that I might make my own determination. 
Acting on Elizabeth Field Hogan's recollection that her father had donated 
some material to the State Historical Society (SHSI) in Iowa City, I also 
explored the possibility that the two points made their way into that collec- 
tion. Unfortunately, neither the SHSI nor the repository at the Office of the 
State Archaeologist, also in Iowa City, has any record of receiving archaeo- 
logical material from Field. Given that none of these efforts were fruitful, my 
hopes of finding the missing artifacts have faded.° 


DOCUMENTING THE RELOCATION AND 
STABILIZATION OF RATCLIFFE SACRED ROCK 


The goal of determining the original location of Sacred Rock and document- 
ing its alterations and movements over the decades has also proved to be a 
challenge. Since the boulder is massive and heavy, it would almost certainly 
still be in its original location if not for its proximity to the county road built 
along the north side of the Upper Iowa River valley. The original route passed 
quite near Ratcliffe Sacred Rock, and over the years maintenance work 
and road improvement projects brought the roadbed closer and closer to the 
boulder. 

In Orr's original report of Ratcliffe Sacred Rock, probably written in the 
late 1920s or early 1930s, he noted that the boulder once lay more than half 
buried in the soil and rubble of the talus slope (Orr 1963:6:85). Only a portion 
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Figure 2.8. Road grading activities 
completely exposed the south face of 
Sacred Rock and created a vertical cut 
in the soil below the base of the 
boulder. Photograph, ca. 1930s, in 


possession of the author. 


of the vertical south face protruded from the talus until road graders removed 
all the accumulated soil and rubble from the south side of the boulder. Not 
only did grading completely expose the south face, it also created a vertical 
cut in the soil below the base of the rock (Figure 2.8). Orr noted that unless 
a concrete base were worked under it, the petroglyph boulder was in danger 
of toppling into the ditch (Orr 1963:6:85). 

Orr was concerned enough about the fate of the rock that he sought local 
support to do something about its precarious state. Sometime between the 
late 1920s/early 1930s, when that report was written, and 1944, when the 
seven arrow points were discovered, a concrete base was placed underneath 
the petroglyph boulder. I have yet to determine exactly when and how the 
stabilization efforts were carried out, but in a brief unpublished paper pre- 
pared by Orr in the late 1940s he reported the following: “We prevailed on 
Mr. Henry Quanrud, the supervisor in whose district the Rock is, to put a 
strong concrete foundation under it, thus preserving it intact in its original 
position. With a little financial help from interested parties in [the nearby 
town of ] Waukon we purchased a bronze tablet on which is the following 
inscription, [and] which was imbedded in the concrete: “INDIAN SACRED 
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Figure 2.9. Ellison Orr beside Ratcliffe Sacred 
Rock after a concrete base was worked under the 
boulder in an effort to stabilize it. Photograph 
by Clifford Chase, June 18, 1944. Courtesy of 
Effigy Mounds National Monument. 


ROCK. THIS ROCK WAS BELIEVED TO BE THE ABODE OF A 
SPIRIT” (OP, 9179, Collections: Outstanding Specimens: The Ratcliffe Iso- 
lated Rock Petroglyph, EFMO; italics added) (Figure 2.9). In this paper Orr 
specified that Field picked up the clamshells out of a bit of roadside bank 
that had sloughed off from just above the boulder and come to rest beside 
the concrete foundation. 

All of this indicates that the rock was stabilized with concrete but was still 
in its original location as of 1944. From photographs and oral accounts we 
know that eventually it was moved some distance away and placed on top of 
a different concrete base. Many of the details of that relocation process re- 
main elusive, but I have been successful in reconstructing at least some of the 
preservation efforts. 

It seems county residents concerned about the boulder’s fate had for de- 
cades discussed moving it. A letter written by Ellison Orr in 1922 reports that 
Ed Wild, an area farmer and relic hunter, suggested to Orr that the rock be 
moved some 15 miles to Waukon, the county seat, so it could be placed in 
the little park in front of the courthouse. Orr opposed this, saying he would 
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much prefer that it remain where it was. But he conceded that the boulder 
might eventually have to be moved since it lay “perilously near the worked 
road” and was in danger of being “torn from its place and broken up” by 
future road grading activities (Ellison Orr to Florence Clark, letter, 27 Octo- 
ber 1922, OP, 9165, Survey of IA-MN Boundary Line, EFMO). 

Apparently no one acted on Ed Wild’s suggestion, for in 1934 another pro- 
posal for moving Sacred Rock was put forth by Dr. Roy DeSart, a physician 
from Mason City, lowa. DeSart had grown up in the small town of Elgin, 
some 40 miles south of the Sacred Rock locality, and he first learned about 
the boulder from a local trapper around 1900. In a letter to Dr. Charles 
Keyes, director of the lowa Archaeological Survey, DeSart expressed dismay 
over the news that the rock might be “broken up and thrown into the river,” 
and he made Keyes the following offer: “Just for my expenses I would be 
willing to go into that country with you and a couple of your men and locate 
the rock for you. It could be carried on a two ton truck (I don’t think it 
would weigh over seven hundred pounds in the rough) [and] then you could 
have it dressed down to a suitable size for an exhibit. This much I can assure 
you, that it will be the ‘only one [in] captivity” (Roy E DeSart to Charles R. 
Keyes, letter, 8 November 1934, Orr Papers, State Historical Society of Iowa, 
Iowa City). 

My initial research produced these suggestions for moving Sacred Rock 
but did not yield any documentation describing or even referring to the ac- 
tual move. Assuming Orr had spearheaded the effort to relocate the boulder 
when its safety could no longer be guaranteed, I combed his published and 
unpublished writings, local newspapers, and various county records begin- 
ning in 1944—when the rock was still in its original location—until the time 
of Orr’s death in 1951, but found no reference to the move. 

At last I discovered pertinent information in more recent county road rec- 
ords. Road plans dated 1952 provide precise location information for Sacred 
Rock (Sta. 249+80-27 Lt.) and show it situated a mere 27 feet left of the 
centerline, well within the right-of-way of proposed road improvements (1952 
Iowa State Highway Commission Plan and Profile Map, Project No. S-1957 
[1], Allamakee County, Iowa, Sheets 1 and 11). A note on the plan indicates 
that prior to construction the road contractor was to move the rock to a 
suitable place 60 feet left of the centerline and dispose of the concrete base. 
The note also states that the county was to be responsible for re-erection of 
the boulder on a new concrete base. On a later (1972) road plan the rock is 
located 644 feet east of the earlier location and 5 feet beyond the right-of 
way—or 55 feet from the centerline—on the north side of the road (Sta. 
256+24-55 Lt.) (1972 lowa State Highway Commission Plan and Profile Map, 
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Project No. S-1957 [4], Allamakee County, Iowa, Sheet 10). From these rec- 
ords it became clear that Ratcliffe Sacred Rock was moved from its original 
location in 1952 or later; in other words, it was relocated after Orr’s death. 

Further research revealed that the road along which Sacred Rock is situ- 
ated was prepared for paving during the summer and early fall of 1952 by 
Holland Bros. of nearby Decorah (Waukon Republican-Standard, 2 Septem- 
ber 1952, p. 1; 16 September 1952, p. 1). When I spoke with Frank Holland, 
one of the company’s founders, he recalled that his firm was responsible for 
moving the boulder “a few hundred feet,” a task they accomplished easily 
with heavy equipment. He could not say when the new base was placed 
under the rock, but he remembered that as being the responsibility of the 
county, as stated on the road plans (Frank Holland, personal communication, 
17 January 2003). Presumably it was within a few months of its being moved 
that the boulder was placed atop its new and much lower base. 

Henry Field and a small party from Decorah later reattached the bronze 
plaque directly to the face of the rock. Clifford Chase assisted with the 
project and photographed the group’s activities. Though he does not recall 
the date or even the year when this took place, Chase remembers the day 
vividly. When I spoke with him about it he recounted for me how the men 
drilled holes into the rock in order to secure the plaque to its face with a bit 
of concrete (Clifford Chase, personal communication, 24 March 2003).’ 

Though some details of the relocation and stabilization efforts remain elu- 
sive, the most important facts are now known. With the information pro- 
vided on the road plans, an experienced surveyor could accurately determine 
the original location of Ratcliffe Sacred Rock. Unfortunately, it is almost 
certain that the place where the boulder once stood lies within the present 
road right-of-way, its context destroyed by road-building activities. This as- 
sumption has yet to be confirmed, but the data needed to make a determi- 
nation are available.* 


CULTURAL SIGNIFICANCE 


Thus far, the third research goal—to elucidate the meaning of the site, the 
petroglyphic symbol, and the cache of arrow points—has been pursued for 
the most part by the Winnebagos themselves. The majority of this research 
has been done by David Lee Smith, a tribal member with a graduate degree 
in American Indian studies who combines archival research, archaeological 
and ethnographic sources, and oral traditions in fulfilling his role as tribal 
historian and cultural preservation officer. Smith was one of the Winnebagos 
who learned of the find at Sacred Rock when visiting northeast Iowa in June 
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1997. Upon returning to the Winnebago reservation in Nebraska, he ap- 
proached elders of his own and other Siouan tribes—including the Santees, 
Lakotas, Omahas, and Poncas—in an effort to learn more about the 
significance of the site and the objects cached there. 

In June 1998 Smith initiated a tape-recorded conversation with me in 
which he shared what he had learned from his elders. Since then, he has also 
been willing to disseminate this information to others in the anthropologi- 
cal community through conference presentations and publications (Stanley 
2000; Stanley and Smith 1998, 1999). The following summary of Smith's ac- 
count of the origin, history, and meaning of the seven sacred stones is drawn 
from the 1998 interview (David Lee Smith, personal communication, 21 June 
1998). 

According to Smith, Winnebago oral tradition explains that the seven sa- 
cred stones were given to the tribal medicine people long ago by the spirit 
helpers, or Little People. The stones represent the seven sacred rites of the 
Winnebago Nation: the sweat lodge ceremony, puberty rites for girls, the 
vision quest for boys, war bundle rites, medicine lodge rites, Night Spirit rites, 
and death rites. 

Oral tradition also states that the stones would be lost when the tribe 
became disunited: “There would be war... and under those conditions the 
Creator would take these powerful instruments away from the people and 
cause them to be lost.” According to Smith, this happened prior to contact 
when the great Siouan confederacy began to break up into the groups that 
we now recognize as the historic Siouan tribes. He says that the group that 
became the Winnebagos lost their sacred objects in the valley of the Upper 
Iowa River, well before the time of contact: “The Winnebago Tribe came 
under attack, and the caretaker of those sacred stones buried them.” 

According to oral tradition, the stones would remain lost until conditions 
deteriorated so badly that the people needed them once again, and then they 
would begin to reappear. They would find their way home, and the tribes 
would become unified once again. 

Elders of other Siouan tribes have told Smith that their people have 
this same oral tradition. He reports that “according to native Lakota people, 
their rites were also... represented by seven sacred stones. And the San- 
tee Dakota... had seven sacred stones that were given to them... . The 
Omahas . . . had seven sacred stones, but smallpox hit them so hard that only 
36 out of a thousand escaped . . . and the stones were lost. According to an- 
thropologists, the Mandans carried their seven sacred stones in a bark con- 
tainer that was watched over by the medicine men. . . . but the Mandans lost 
their sacred stones when they got depopulated.” 

It is believed that each tribe once possessed and eventually lost its seven 
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sacred stones, but the various Siouan groups have kept the tradition alive in 
tribal memory and have been awaiting the return of their sacred objects. 

Smith says that, prior to 1997, members of his tribe used the information 
preserved in oral tradition to search for the resting place of the seven sacred 
stones. He asserts that “the Winnebagos remembered that sacred rock, and 
they knew that it marked the resting place of the seven stones. But they didn’t 
know where it was located. All that time they thought it was in Wisconsin.” 
Once tribal members even excavated around the base of a large boulder in 
Wisconsin, but found nothing. 

Since their visit to lowa in 1997, the Winnebagos are convinced that they 
have found their seven sacred stones and will eventually reclaim them. In 
an effort to convey their significance, Smith explains that “to the white 
anthropologists and archaeologists they just look like plain arrow points. To 
the Siouan tribes, especially the Winnebago, they have religious meaning. 
They're just like the sacred pole of the Omaha, or the seven sacred arrows of 
the Cheyenne, or the White Buffalo Calf Pipe of the Lakota. They're the 
main part of our religion, and they have to go home to the people.” 


REPATRIATION AND THE QUESTION 
OF CULTURAL AFFILIATION 


By combining traditional knowledge already available to him with additional 
information provided by his elders, Smith has constructed a Winnebago ac- 
count of the history and meaning of Sacred Rock and the stone and shell 
objects discovered there. Should the Winnebagos decide to initiate a repatria- 
tion claim under the Native American Graves Protection and Repatriation 
Act (NAGPRA; 43CFRro), the account will constitute valuable evidence in 
support of the claim. But because NAGPRA requires that cultural affilia- 
tion be established through “a preponderance of the evidence” before repa- 
triation is mandated, it would be helpful if the oral traditions concerning the 
Sacred Rock cache were supported by archaeological and ethnographic data. 

In the absence of such supporting evidence it is conceivable that another 
tribe could submit a competing claim with equal validity. By their own ac- 
count, the Winnebagos were only one of several Siouan tribes that once 
possessed, and eventually lost, their seven sacred stones. Furthermore, ar- 
chaeological, ethnographic, and historical evidence suggests that the late pre- 
historic Oneota tradition in northeast lowa—the Orr phase—represents the 
ancestral loways and possibly their close linguistic and cultural relatives the 
Otoes (Griffin 1937; Mott 1938; Wedel 1959), not the Winnebagos. The Win- 
nebagos are believed to have hunted west of the Mississippi River during the 
protohistoric period, but it was not until the late 1830s—long after the loways 
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and Otoes migrated westward—that the Winnebagos were forced to relocate 
from their Wisconsin homeland to northeast Iowa, where they remained for 
only a few years before being removed to a reservation in Minnesota.” 
When Orr reported the Sacred Rock find to Charles Keyes, director of the 
Iowa Archaeological Survey, Keyes concluded that the artifacts were affiliated 
with the ancestral Ioways. In a letter to Orr, Keyes remarked that the seven 
arrow points were consistent with artifacts found in Oneota (i.e., loway) 
burial deposits in the area (Charles R. Keyes to Ellison Orr, letter, 14 April 
1945, OP, 9179, Collections, EFMO). In another letter written a few months 
later, Keyes declared that the ‘ 
was “another bit of proof that the loways were the authors of the petroglyphs 
of the Upper Iowa Valley” (Charles R. Keyes to Ellison Orr, letter, 2 Au- 
gust 1945, OP, 9184, Orr-Keyes Miscellaneous Correspondence 1944-1949, 
EFMO). Orr, too, cited archaeological evidence from burials in suggesting 
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that Sacred Rock was associated with Orr phase Oneota. In one report in 
which he gave a detailed description of the Sacred Rock petroglyph, he noted 
that “the figure reminds one of the copper ‘snakes’ occasionally found in the 
graves of the [Upper Iowa River] terraces” (Orr 1963:6:85) (Figure 2.10)."° 

None of this, of course, proves that the cache of arrow points was left at 
Sacred Rock by the Ioways (or the Otoes). Nor does it demonstrate that the 
objects were not placed there by the Winnebagos, who could have deposited 
them at the site during their brief sojourn in northeast Iowa in the 1830s to 
1840s or on earlier hunting excursions into the area. Analysis of the artifacts 
themselves also fails to point to origins among one group or the other. Small, 
unnotched, triangular arrow points have a broad distribution. Furthermore, 
the five points in the collections at Effigy Mounds National Monument are 
made from Galena chert (Blikre 1998), which is found in outcrops in both 
southwest Wisconsin and northeast Iowa (Morrow 1984:100). The clamshells 
that held the arrow points are the left and right valves of two different pearly 
freshwater mussels, specifically Lampsilis siliquoidea (Straka 1998), a mussel 
common throughout the upper Mississippi River valley and the Midwest in 
general (Clarke 1981; Cummins and Mayer 1992). In short, the artifacts are 
made from raw materials that would have been readily available to both the 
ancestral Winnebagos in Wisconsin and the ancestral loways and Otoes in 
northeast Iowa. 

It appears, then, that the ethnographic record may hold the greatest po- 
tential for addressing the cultural affiliation of the Sacred Rock artifacts—or 
at least for lending support to the Siouan oral traditions about the seven 
sacred stones. Works studied to date (e.g., Catlin 1844; Harrington 1913; 
McGee 1897; Powers 1975; Radin 1923; Skinner 1926; Walker 1980; Whitman 
1937; Will and Spinden 1906) have yielded little pertinent information, but 
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Figure 2.10. Copper or brass artifacts from Oneota contexts in the Upper Iowa 
River valley. a, Hammered serpent from a pit at Lane Enclosure (13AM200), 
64 mm X 4 mm X 15 mm; b, serpent from an intrusive burial in mound 23 at 
the New Galena Mound Group (134A M108), 9 cm long. Illustrations produced 
from a photograph in Wedel (1959:fig. 17). 


an exhaustive examination of published and archival sources of ethnographic 
data on the Winnebagos, Ioways, Otoes, and other Siouan groups will con- 
stitute the next stage of research. 

The use of ethnographic information to aid in the interpretation of rock- 
art sites occurs widely in western North America where, in many cases, there 
is less geographic and temporal distance between contemporary tribes and 
culturally affiliated sites than in the East. This approach may be less fruitful 
in areas such as northeast Iowa where tribes were either driven out or forcibly 
removed from their homelands prior to or very early in the historic period. 
Nevertheless, researchers have demonstrated that the ethnographic record can 
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be a rich source of information for use in the interpretation of at least some 
rock-art sites in the Upper Midwest (see, e.g., Callahan 1996, 1997, 2000; 
Salzer 1987; Salzer and Rajnovich 2001). Given that accounts of the seven 
sacred stones reportedly persist in the living oral traditions of several Siouan 
tribes, it seems likely that supporting documentation may be found in early 
ethnographic sources as well. 

Thanks to a series of fortuitous events over the past half century, the com- 
plex and important story of Ratcliffe Sacred Rock and the seven sacred stones 
has gradually begun to unfold. In recent years the collaborative efforts of 
American Indians, anthropologists, National Park Service personnel, and lo- 
cal residents have contributed to a better understanding of the history and 
meaning of the site and the arrow points cached there long ago. Many un- 
answered questions remain, but through continued cooperative endeavors 
and the use of a broad range of historical, archaeological, ethnographic, and 
oral history sources of information, more details of the story will surely come 
to light. When the final chapter is written, perhaps the Siouan prophecy will 
be fulfilled and the seven sacred stones will find their way home to the people. 
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NOTES 


1. Unfortunately, Orr does not share with the reader the basis for his remarks. 
In his numerous other published and unpublished papers on northeast Iowa petro- 
glyph sites, he tended to limit his documentation to precise verbal descriptions, ren- 
derings, photographs, and carefully drawn maps. He rarely ventured into the realm 
of interpretation of rock-art, and comments such as this one were few. This leads me 
to wonder whether Orr might have adopted his interpretive stance from other lo- 
cal residents, perhaps from pioneers who had interaction with American Indian care- 
takers of or pilgrims to the site. Orr never alluded to this in his writings, but his 
friend Clifford Chase, who often accompanied Orr on his outings, made the follow- 
ing statement in his own record of the site prepared following his first visit there in 
1943: “The story has been passed down from the first white people to settle the area 
that the Indians considered the Rock to be the sacred abode of spirits. The Indians 
left offerings of food and objects of value to them. Some of those have been found, 
as they eroded out from the earth over the years” (Chase ca. 1970:n.p.). 

2. Orr had the photographic work done by A. E. Hirth, who had a studio in 
Waukon, the Allamakee County seat. Orr did a good deal of his own photography 
but he often used Hirth’s services when he wanted high-quality images. In a 1946 
letter to Henry Field, Orr wrote that he had had Hirth do “around 100 negatives of 
work” for him over the years (Ellison Orr to Henry P. Field, letter, 31 May 1946, OP 
9180, Orr-Field Correspondence 1930-1946, EFMO). 

3. The name Winnebago is derived from an Algonquian word meaning “people 
of the dirty water” (Lurie 1978:706). In their own language the Winnebagos call 
themselves horcagra, often translated as “people of the parent speech” and commonly 
rendered as Ho-Chunk. In 1994 the Wisconsin Winnebago officially changed their 
name to the Ho-Chunk Sovereign Nation, but the Nebraska branch is still known as 
the Winnebago Tribe of Nebraska. Because this account makes reference to tribal 
members from Nebraska, who typically refer to themselves as Winnebagos, this name 
will be used throughout the chapter. 

For discussions of the evidence linking the Winnebagos and other Siouan groups 
to the Oneota tradition, see Gibbon 1982, 1986; Green 1995; Griffin 1937, 1960; Hall 
1962; Harvey 1979; Henning 1961, 1970; Keyes 1927; McKern 1945; Mason 1976; 
Mott 1938; Wedel 1959. 
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4. The Monument’ original catalog indicates that the points were catalogued by 
R. T. Bray in 1958. The clamshells were not catalogued until 1966. 

5. In 1958 the Sacred Rock arrow points were assigned Effigy Mounds catalog 
numbers 249, 251, 252, 253, and 254. Artifact 248 is a pottery sherd, 255 is an arrow 
point (but not one of the missing points), and catalog number 250 was unassigned. 
When the clamshells were catalogued in 1966 they were assigned a single catalog 
number, 295. The entire collection was recatalogued in the 1970s, and at that time 
the Sacred Rock arrow points were given numbers 9874-9878 and the shells were 
catalogued as 667 and 668. In Orr’s own catalog the numbers 2136 and 2137 were 
assigned to the clamshells and arrow points, respectively (OP 9219, Orr Catalog, 
pp. 5s-56, EFMO). 

6. In 1999 I learned that Clifford Chase, one of the men present when the Sacred 
Rock cache was discovered, was residing in Vancouver, Washington. In June 2000 I 
visited 95-year-old Chase in order to interview him about the site and explore the 
remote possibility that the missing points were in his collection of artifacts from 
northeast lowa. Though we did not discover the two points, the visit was fruitful. 
Chase shared with me a binder filled with field reports, photographs, and maps docu- 
menting his archaeological excursions in northeast Iowa (Chase ca. 1970). The earli- 
est reports were dated 1943, and they continued until ca. 1970 when Chase retired 
from his job in Iowa and moved to Vancouver. Scattered throughout the manuscript 
are references to Sacred Rock, or “Serpent Rock,” as he sometimes referred to it. 

7. In his manuscript titled “Oneota Valley Indian Archaeology,” Chase includes 
three photographs from the day the plaque was attached to the face of Sacred Rock 
(Chase ca. 1970). Identified on one photograph are “Doc” Field; George Kjome; 
Chase's brother, Guilford Chase; and Guilford’s sons, Larry and Charles (mislabeled 
as Stanley) Chase. Also shown in the photograph, but not identified, is Chase’s young 
grandson, Marc Berg (Clifford Chase, personal communication, 24 March 2003). 
Since Berg was about eight years old at the time the photo was taken, we can place 
the date of the outing at ca. 1961. This would suggest that the plaque was not re- 
attached to the boulder until several years after it was moved. 

8. According to local resident Jean Young, who first visited Sacred Rock in 1968 
or 1969, the boulder was moved again in more recent years (Jean Young, personal 
communication, 2002). Even if this is the case, location information provided on the 
1952 road plan should make it possible to identify the original location of the boulder 
with considerable accuracy. 

g. After their removal from Iowa in 1846, the Winnebagos resided temporarily 
on reservations in central Minnesota (Long Prairie), south-central Minnesota (Blue 
Earth), and central South Dakota (Crow Creek) before settling on their present res- 
ervation in northeast Nebraska in the 1860s (Lurie 1978; Smith 1996). 

10. In her overview of Oneota sites on the Upper Iowa River, Wedel (1959) re- 
ported that a number of copper or brass serpents had been found in Allamakee 
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County and that Orr had stated they were always found in association with Oneota 
materials. 

When I asked David Lee Smith if he recognized the petroglyphic symbol pecked 
into Sacred Rock, he said he did not know what it was supposed to represent but felt 
it might be a coiled serpent. This is intriguing in light of the fact that the Winnebago 
word for “serpent,” wakd, also means “sacred.” 


2) Mississippian Cosmology and 
Rock-Art at the Millstone 
Bluff Site, Illinois 


Mark J. Wagner, Mary R. McCorvie, and 
Charles A. Swedlund 


illstone Bluff (11Pp-3) is a late Mississippian village located on a steep 

blufftop within the Shawnee National Forest in extreme southeastern 
Illinois (Figures 3.1 and 3.2). Because of the steep terrain, the site has never 
been plowed. Consequently, a number of surface features are still visible on 
the site surface. These include 25 large shallow basins, many of which once 
contained structures, distributed in a circular pattern around a central plaza; 
two discrete cemetery areas; and three petroglyph groups located on horizon- 
tal sandstone slabs along the northern perimeter of the site. 

The Southern Illinois University at Carbondale (SIUC) archaeological 
field school, in cooperation with the State University of New York at Bing- 
hamton and the USDA Forest Service Passport in Time volunteer archaeology 
program, conducted the first professional archaeological investigations of the 
site in 1996, 1997, and 1999 (Butler and Cobb 2004:2). Among the discoveries 
made by these investigations were that the site contained at least one buried 
structure in addition to the basins visible on the surface; that possible ritual 
activity was in evidence in the form of a relatively high percentage (6.3 per- 
cent of all analyzed charcoal) of red cedar at the site, a wood type with 
known ritual associations throughout the late prehistoric Southeast; and that 
occupation of the site was in the Mississippian period, dating to ca. A.D. 
1275-1450, as determined through 17 radiocarbon dates on wood samples 
from the site (Cobb and Butler 1998:59). These dates can, by association, be 
applied to the prehistoric petroglyphs, making Millstone Bluff the first Illi- 
nois rock-art site to have been precisely dated. The Millstone Bluff petro- 
glyphs also are the only known petroglyphs in Illinois directly associated with 
an open-air village site. Unlike many other rock-art sites in the state that are 
located variously in multicomponent rockshelters, on isolated boulders and 
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Figure 3.1. Illinois counties with reported rock-art sites. 


outcrops, or on rock exposures not directly associated with any known habi- 
tation site (Wagner 1996:62—64), there is no doubt at Millstone Bluff as to 
what prehistoric cultural group, indeed what village, created the petroglyphs 
found at the site. 

Previous researchers at the site (including us) have tended to interpret the 
three petroglyph groups as independent aggregations that formed through 
time as the Millstone Bluff villagers periodically replicated in stone the same 
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MILLSTONE BLUFF 


Pope Counly, Illinois 


Figure 3.2. Millstone Bluff site topographical map showing locations of 
eastern, western, and central petroglyph groups. 


symbols found on Mississippian period (A.D. 1000-1550) copper and shell ob- 
jects throughout the Southeast. These interpretations were based on photo- 
graphs of some, but not all, of the petroglyphs at the site as well as maps 
created from photographic slides of two of the petroglyph groups (Wagner 
and McCorvie 1997:8). Our remapping of the easternmost group in 1998 
revealed the existence of a previously undocumented pattern to the arrange- 
ment of the major motifs within this group. This discovery in turn led us to 
investigate the possibility that a larger pattern existed at the site, one in which 
all three groups were linked together as part of a single planned composition. 
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As we argue in this chapter, we now believe that the three petroglyph 
panels make up a single triptych-like composition designed to convey infor- 
mation regarding the cosmological beliefs of the Mississippian peoples who 
lived at the site approximately 550 to 725 years ago. Following Knight et al. 
(2001:133) we define the subject matter of the three Millstone Bluff petro- 
glyph groups as “the otherworld, the archetypal world of myth.” We further 
argue that the three groups in combination represent a planned ritual land- 
scape created at or near the beginning of the Mississippian period occupation 
of the site. This landscape expresses a belief in a three-tiered cosmos consist- 
ing of an upper realm inhabited by celestial sky powers, a middle world on 
which humans and animals live, and a lower world occupied by composite 
monstrous serpentlike beings. 

We support this argument by first examining the early historic period Na- 
tive American belief system of the southeastern United States, a region with 
which southern Illinois was linked throughout most of prehistory. While dra- 
matic changes occurred in many aspects of Native American life within this 
region from the prehistoric to historic periods, archaeological and historic 
data indicate that the roots of many historic period southeastern religious 
themes extend back in time at least to the Middle Woodland period. Among 
these was the belief in a dualistic universe composed of antagonistic Upper 
World and Under World forces, an opposition symbolized by mythological 
beings such as giant monster birds and horned or antlered serpents, respec- 
tively. Following this discussion, we present archaeological data that indicate 
a similar belief in a dualistic universe formed part of the belief system of 
Native American peoples in southern Illinois during the Mississippian pe- 
riod. We then examine the types of, distribution of, and variation among the 
major motifs within the three rock-art panels at Millstone Bluff. Our position 
is that the western and eastern petroglyph groups are symbolic opposites as- 
sociated with the Under World and Upper World of southeastern Native 
American cosmology. This opposition is symbolized by the presence of ser- 
pent and serpentlike motifs in the western group and falconid, bilobed arrow, 
and anthropomorphic motifs in the eastern group. This opposition also may 
exist in microcosm within the central group in which Upper World motifs 
including the falcon and bilobed arrow contained in the upper portion of the 
panel stand in opposition to Under World—related serpentine lines in the 
lower part of the panel. 


NATIVE AMERICAN COSMOLOGY 


The Native American belief system of the early historic period of the south- 
eastern United States represents a cognitive key for the interpretation of the 
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Millstone Bluff petroglyphs. As Charles Hudson (1976:121) has pointed out, 
however, our knowledge of this belief system is obviously incomplete as a 
result of the disruptions that occurred to Native American societies in the 
region during this time period. By the time ethnographers did begin attempt- 
ing to record Native American beliefs in the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries, many groups had either lost or modified much of their pre- 
contact religious heritage. Nevertheless, enough information exists to indicate 
that a basic theme of Native American cosmology throughout the Southeast 
involved the belief in a three-tiered universe. Groups such as the Creek and 
Chickasaw, and even late arrivals to the region such as the Cherokee, con- 
ceived of the universe as consisting of three levels: This World (or earth), the 
Upper World, and the Under World. The Under World and Upper World 
formed a duality that stood in constant opposition to each other. The Under 
World represented a place of change, disorder, fertility, danger, madness, and 
future time inhabited by serpents and monstrous beings such as the Horned 
Serpent and Underwater Panther (Emerson 1989:58—61; Hudson 1976:128). 
The Upper World, in contrast, was associated with order, structure, stability, 
and past time. Larger versions of all animals found on earth dwelt within the 
Upper World, as did deities (at least according to the Cherokee) such as the 
sun and moon. Birds, particularly the falcon, also belonged to the Upper 
World. Also present were spirit beings such as the Thunderers, “huge birdlike 
sky powers . . . believed to have been responsible for rain, thunder, lightning” 
(Hall 1977:76). 

James Brown (1997:473-474) has noted that many Native American reli- 
gious themes in eastern North America extend far back into antiquity. His- 
toric period Upper World and Under World creatures such as falconid birds 
and composite serpentlike beings, for example, are well represented on shell, 
copper, and stone objects recovered from Mississippian sites throughout the 
southeastern United States. In the same vein, Emerson (1997:220—222) has 
noted that by a.p. 1050 Mississippian cosmology in the American Bottom 
region of southwestern Illinois involved a belief in a four-part universe bal- 
anced between the dualistic forces of the Upper and Under Worlds. As he 
and others (Kelly 1990) have noted, archaeological evidence from this same 
region indicates that in this part of Illinois the roots of this dualistic belief 
system extend back in time into the preceding Late Woodland period. 


MILLSTONE BLUFF 


Millstone Bluff is an isolated mesalike hill contained within the Shawnee 
Hills region of southern Illinois (Figure 3.1). It is located in the headwaters 
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of Bay Creek, a small creek flanked by extensive terraces that flows in a gen- 
eral southeastern direction for approximately 20 km before discharging into 
the Ohio River. The crest of Millstone Bluff towers 98 m above the Bay 
Creek floodplain and 76 m above the rolling uplands to the southeast. The 
top of the bluff is ringed by a broken sandstone escarpment that ranges from 
5 to 8 m in height. The bluff rises an additional 8 m above this escarpment 
before terminating in a level crest measuring approximately 35 m across that 
contains the remains of the Mississippian village and cemetery (Cobb and 
Butler 1998:3). 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL BACKGROUND 


The Mississippian occupation at Millstone Bluff displays a formal plan with 
discrete village, cemetery, and rock-art areas. The domestic area consists of 
at least 25 visible house depressions distributed in two tiers around a cen- 
tral plaza. The first tier (located on the level hilltop) consists of a series of 
house basins encircling the plaza while the second tier consists of an irregu- 
lar row of houses located on the sloping hillside (Cobb and Butler 1998:3). 
The remains of two mortuary areas first disturbed in the early twentieth 
century but that reportedly contained intact burials as late as the mid-1970s 
(Dearinger 1963:8; Johnson and Rackerby 1975:4) are distributed in an arcing 
north-south configuration on the sloping eastern hillside below the house 
basins. The three petroglyph groups are located on flat slabs along the sand- 
stone escarpment on the northern hillside (Figure 3.2). 

Two competing models of late Mississippian political and social organiza- 
tion within the lower Ohio River valley have been advanced within recent 
years. Kreisa (1995) argues that larger centers such as the Kincaid and Angel 
sites that contain multiple large platform and other earthen mounds were 
established between A.D. 1000 and 1100. According to Kreisa, the establish- 
ment of a series of smaller mound centers in the lower Ohio River valley 
around A.D. 1200 reflects an extension of the political and social influence of 
these larger centers. Clay (1997), in contrast, argues that the larger centers 
were in decline by the time the secondary centers were established, suggesting 
a loss of political control and population on the part of the major centers 
after A.D. 1200. Millstone Bluff is located on a tributary of the Ohio River 
and undoubtedly had political and social relationships with other late Mis- 
sissippian sites both in the uplands and within the main part of the Ohio 
River valley itself. The exact nature of this relationship, however, is far from 
clear at the moment. 
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1996-1997 SIUC ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
FIELD SCHOOL INVESTIGATIONS 


A major goal of the late 1990s investigations at Millstone Bluff was to exam- 
ine the spatial layout of the site through systematic soil augering, magne- 
tometer survey, and limited hand excavations in both house basin and non— 
house basin areas of the site hilltop (Cobb and Butler 1998). The magnetic 
susceptibility survey clearly delineated house and nonhouse areas at the site 
as well as indicating that variation existed among individual houses at the 
site. The soil augering program confirmed that the visible surface features 
(house basins and plaza) made up the major prehistoric features at the site. It 
also revealed, however, that the site contained at least one house basin not 
visible on the site surface as well as a buried midden deposit located on the 
southeastern slope of the site (Cobb and Butler 1998:29). Hand excavation of 
exploratory trenches through nine of the house basins revealed that a number 
of features including wall trenches were present. All of the surface-visible 
basins, except one, showed evidence of multiple rebuildings with one basin 
containing five sets of walls. A lack of debris within the basins in association 
with evidence of burning suggested abandoned structures were intentionally 
burned after having their contents removed, possibly as a first step in building 
a new structure in the same basin (Cobb and Butler 1998:29-54). Investiga- 
tion of the midden area and the buried house basin encountered a rich fill 
of artifactual, faunal, and floral remains that contrasted with the fill of the 
visible house basins (Cobb and Butler 1998:50-51). 

The artifacts and features recorded by the investigations date to the Late 
Woodland and Mississippian periods with the majority of the material being 
late Mississippian in age. Particularly notable in this regard was the recovery 
of a number of late Mississippian plate rims with shallow everted and scal- 
loped rims. Radiocarbon dates from the site also support a late Mississippian 
occupation dating between A.D. 1275 and 1450. The recovery from one of the 
largest basins of red cedar, a wood type with known ritual associations dur- 
ing the Mississippian period, raises the possibility that some of the large 
structures at the site may have been used for ceremonies (Cobb and Butler 


1998:63). 


MILLSTONE BLUFF PETROGLYPHS 


The Millstone Bluff petroglyphs consist of a series of images pecked and 
ground into the planar surfaces of three separate sandstone joint blocks lo- 
cated along a 100-m area of the northern escarpment (Figure 3.2). The three 
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groups are spaced from 25 to 70 m apart. The petroglyph groups are physi- 
cally separated from the blufftop domestic area by a sharp drop in elevation 
of at least 8 m. Only a few minutes, however, are required to walk from the 
center of the plaza to any of the three groups. A steeply sloping hillside that 
extends northward to meet Bay Creek is located 5 to 8 m below the top of 
the escarpment containing the three petroglyph groups. 


PREVIOUS ROCK-ART STUDIES 


Very limited descriptions as well as photographs of some of the Millstone 
Bluff petroglyphs appeared in both popular publications (Dearinger 1956:13, 
1963) and archaeological studies (Johnson and Rackerby 1975:1-10) between 
1956 and 1975. Southern Illinois rock-art researcher Ronald Pulcher (1970:28, 
57-58), then an anthropology graduate student at SIUC, also mapped the 
eastern and western groups in the early 1970s but was unaware of the exis- 
tence of the badly eroded central group. Brief descriptions, photographs, and 
selective illustrations of the Millstone Bluff petroglyphs continued to appear 
in popular (Hammond 1990) and scholarly (Wagner 1996) publications into 
the 1990s. 


1997-1998 ROCK-ART STUDY 


The recovery by the late-r990s archaeological investigations of a series of 
radiocarbon samples dating the major prehistoric occupation of the site to 
the late Mississippian period (ca. A.D. 1275-1450) motivated us to undertake 
a detailed documentation of the three petroglyph panels in 1997 and 1998. 
The importance of the Millstone Bluff radiocarbon dates to Illinois rock-art 
studies cannot be overstated. Millstone Bluff is the only rock-art site in the 
state that has been dated (albeit by association) using absolute dating meth- 
ods. As such, the Millstone Bluff petroglyphs are a potential temporal key for 
determining the age of stylistically similar petroglyphs at other lower Ohio 
Valley rock-art sites for which radiocarbon or other dates are yet unavailable. 

Mark Wagner and Mary McCorvie mapped all three groups by tracing the 
designs at a 1:1 scale onto clear acetate. These tracings were then photo- 
graphed by Charles A. Swedlund, reduced in scale, and scanned into a com- 
puter to create detailed maps of the three panels (Figure 3.2). The maps of 
the eastern and western panels accurately depict the appearance of these two 
groups. We are less confident about the northern and southern ends of the 
central-panel map, as these areas were heavily eroded. 
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Figure 3.3. Photograph of eastern petroglyph group, Millstone 
Bluff site. 


‘Table 3.1. Comparison of major motif types, Millstone Bluff site 


Motif Eastern Group Central Group Western Group 


Falconid bird 
Anthropomorph 


Bilobed arrow 


~ em Mm 


Cross-and-circle 
Serpents/meanders 


~ Ke KH KH KR OM 


Bisected chevron 


~ Me eM MK 


Antlered serpent 


Note: Pits, amorphous pecked areas, and indeterminate designs not included on this table. 


EASTERN PANEL 


The major motifs within this group consist of well-known Mississippian pe- 
riod icons including large birds with falcon chest markings and barred tails, 
plumed bilobed arrows, and a cross-and-circle (Figure 3.3). Two anthropo- 
morphs, one of which is clearly male, also are present (Table 3.1; Figure 3.4). 
We discovered a previously undocumented pattern in regard to the arrange- 
ment of these motifs when we remapped the eastern panel in 1997. This 
pattern consists of three sets of paired motifs—falconid birds (Figure 3.5a); 
anthropomorphs with one raised and one lowered arm (Figure 3.5b); and 
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Figure 3.6. Photograph of falconid bird, 
eastern petroglyph group, Millstone Bluff 


site. 


plumed bilobed arrows (Figure 3.5c)—arranged in a chevron or V-shaped 
configuration. The paired motifs contained on the opposite arms of the chev- 
ron are not identical in size or form (the falconlike avimorph on the left arm, 
for example, is much larger than the one on the right arm). The arrangement 
of the motifs, however, is bilaterally symmetrical around an invisible central 
axis that separates the group into two halves. The cross-and-circle motif 
(3.5d), although not precisely situated between the two arms of the chevron, 
is roughly located along the central axis of the group. The repetition of the 
same three motifs—falconid bird (Figure 3.6), anthropomorph, and bilobed 
arrow (Figure 3.7)—along the two arms of the chevron suggests to us that 
these images are linked elements of a larger design. We interpret these motifs 
as making up an “exploded” or schematic representation of the essential fea- 
tures of the “birdman” or “falcon-impersonator” being (Figure 3.8a) depicted 
on shell and copper art throughout the Southeast during the Mississippian 
period (see, e.g., Brown 1985:100, 117; Penney 1985:182; Strong 1989:224-233). 
The difficulty of clearly depicting the relevant attributes of this being— 
bilobed arrow headdress, humanlike body, and feathered wings—in a single 
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Figure 3.7. Photograph of plumed bilobed 
arrow motif, eastern petroglyph group, 
Millstone Bluff site. 


petroglyph cut into the sandstone matrix apparently led to the decision to 
portray the figure in schematic view. Mississippian viewers, who would have 
been cognizant of the symbolic meaning of the three motifs, undoubtedly 
would have recognized them immediately as linked synecdoches (i.e., parts 
that stand for a whole) of the birdman figure. 

Brown (1985:113) has noted that the birdman icon is symbolically associ- 
ated with aggression, warfare, and chiefly ideology in the prehistoric south- 
eastern United States. Hall (1977:501-502), and later Emerson (1989:76), 
noted that this figure also is linked with rain, thunder, and lightning through 
the association of the weeping-eye of this image with that of the Thunderers 
of the Upper World. Thunderers are celestial beings, often conceived of as 
giant birds, who contested the forces of the Under World as symbolized by 
the Horned Serpent. Most recently Knight et al. (2001:129-139) have postu- 
lated that the birdman figure is a representation of a mythological being as- 
sociated with the celestial or uppermost realm of the southeastern Native 
American cosmos. We agree with parts of all of these interpretations, espe- 
cially the definition of the birdman figure as an archetypal image associated 
with the Upper World of the prehistoric southeastern belief system. The Up- 
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Figure 3.8. a, Mississippian birdman image, Mound C, Etowah site 


(Thomas 1894:161, fig. 85); b, piasa image showing use of bisected chevrons 
to indicate wings (Sampson 1988:176). 


per World association of this image is reinforced at Millstone Bluff by the 
chevron or wing-shaped arrangement of the two sets of “exploded” motifs 
within the eastern panel (Figure 3.5). We suggest that this winglike configu- 
ration may in itself represent a metaphor for the Upper World, the abode 
of celestial sky powers including the birdman being (see Emerson 1989:73-75 
for discussion along the same lines of the possible symbolic meaning of the 
feathered-scroll design element found on Mississippian period Ramey ceram- 
ics in the American Bottom region of Illinois). 
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Figure 3.9. Map of western petroglyph group, Millstone Bluff site. 


WESTERN PANEL 


The western petroglyph panel is the symbolic opposite of the eastern group 
(Figure 3.9). The linked triad of Upper World symbols found in the eastern 
group—falconid bird, anthropomorph, and bilobed arrow—is completely ab- 


sent. Instead, the group is dominated by motifs with clear Under World as- 


sociations including a piasa antlered serpent, possible winged serpent, and 


an imperfect bilaterally symmetrical design consisting of a cross-and-circle 


flanked by two serpentlike petroglyphs. The group also contains an image 
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long interpreted as a possible maize plant (Pulcher 1970:28, 57-58; Wagner 
1996:66, 68) but that in reality may represent yet another serpentlike being. 

The antlered serpent and possible winged serpent dominate the southwest 
end of the group. The segmented, snakelike body of the antlered serpent is 
presented in profile view while the featureless antler-crowned head is turned 
to face the viewer (Figure 3.9a). Wildlife biologists who have viewed this 
image (Figure 3.10) have informed us that the antlers are those of an elk (Ray 
Smith, personal communication, December 15, 1978). 

The possible winged serpent has a crescent-shaped head, a serpentine body 
consisting of six distinct sections, and an expanded tail that may represent 
the rattles of a rattlesnake (Figure 3.9b). A series of three small linear pits that 
possibly represent a path or trail extend in a straight line from the tail of the 
serpent to an amorphous pecked area. The conveyed effect is as if this serpent 
has just emerged from the pecked area, suggesting that this part of the slab 
may represent an entranceway leading down to the Under World. The inter- 
pretation of this figure as a winged serpent is based on the proximity of two 
other motifs—a bisected chevron and a small pit—next to the serpent. As 
with the birdman image in the eastern group, we interpret these three motifs 
as linked elements of a larger design—a winged serpent—presented in sche- 
matic view. The bisected chevron is interpreted as a symbolic representation 
of the wings of this creature, an interpretation reinforced by its use in such 
a manner on the body of a piasa image on the neck of a Late Woodland jar 
from the American Bottom (Figure 3.8b; Sampson 1988:176). Our use of the 
term piasa, in regard to both the creature depicted in Sampson (1988:176) and 
the antlered and winged serpentlike petroglyphs in the western group at Mill- 
stone Bluff, follows Phillips and Brown (1978:140). These authors defined the 
piasa as “a composite animal [in Mississippian period art] that may include 
cat, snake, bird, deer, fish, raccoon, and human elements.” In this sense, the 
small pit located next to the Millstone Bluff snake may represent one of 
the circles often depicted on the bodies of piasalike creatures such as the 
Horned Serpent and Underwater Panther on Mississippian shell engravings 
(Phillips and Brown 1984:222-229). 

Between these two serpentlike creatures is a small petroglyph that has 
long been believed to represent a four-eared cornstalk emerging from the 
ground (Wagner 1996:66, 68). When viewed from the south this image does 
indeed resemble a two-rowed Z. Mays plant consisting of a single stalk with 
four upward-angled ears (two on each side of the stalk) emerging from a 
horizontal line that may represent the earth (Figure 3.9c). When viewed 
from the north, however, the image resembles a piasalike creature with four 
downward-oriented legs, a straight amphibianlike tail, and a narrow west- 
facing birdlike head presented in profile. Regrettably, for those of us who 
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Figure 3.10. Photograph of elk-antlered serpent being, western 
petroglyph group, Millstone Bluff site. 


have long cherished the presence at Millstone Bluff of the only known depic- 
tion of a plant at a rock-art site within Illinois, the latter interpretation agrees 
better with the herpetological nature of the group as a whole. 

A cross-and-circle motif flanked by two serpentlike designs is located at 
the northeast end of the flat slab containing the western group (Figure 3.9d). 
The identification of the petroglyph to the east of the cross-and-circle as a 
serpentine image is based on the similarity of its segmented body to those of 
the two large serpentlike creatures at the southwest end of the panel. The 
western serpentlike image, in contrast, has a curved body out of which ex- 
tend two short projections that possibly represent attenuated wings. This 
same basic arrangement of motifs—a cross-and-circle encircled by monster 
serpentlike beings—occurs at the Spiro site in Oklahoma where four horned 
serpents surround a cross-and-circle on a marine shell cup (Phillips and 
Brown 1984:228-229). Penney (1985:192) suggested this composition may rep- 
resent a cosmological diagram of the horizontal and vertical axes of the uni- 
verse in which the cross-and-circle simultaneously symbolizes the four cardi- 
nal directions and the sun of the Upper World while the encircling horned 
serpents carry obvious Under World associations. 


CENTRAL PANEL 


The central petroglyph group is contained on a heavily eroded slab located at 
an intermediate position between the eastern and western groups (Figures 3.2 
and 3.11). The motifs in this group consist of images related to both the Up- 
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per and Under Worlds including falconid avimorphs with bilobed arrows 
emerging from their heads (Figure 3.11a), a large male anthropomorph with 
one upraised arm (Figure 3.11b), serpentinelike lines (Figure 3.11c), bisected 
chevrons (Figure 3.11d), and cross-and-circle designs. The northern, southern, 
and eastern edges of the sandstone joint block containing this group are 
extremely eroded, making it impossible to determine the exact number and 
types of motifs. The eastern or upper half of the slab, however, clearly con- 
tains Upper World—related motifs in the form of two large avimorphs, one of 
which is a falconid bird that has a bilobed arrow emerging from its head 
(Figure 3.12a). Located directly beneath this avimorph is a large male anthro- 
pomorph who holds a possible chert knife or sword in the hand of his up- 
raised arm (Figure 3.12b). The proximity of this figure to the falconid bird 
suggests that, as in the eastern group, these two motifs are linked images that 
make up a schematic representation of the birdman figure. The lower section 
of the rock located below (or west of) the anthropomorph’s feet is heavily 
eroded, making a determination of the types and number of motifs within 
this area very difficult. At least two serpentine lines are contained within this 
area, however, suggesting that the lower portion of the central panel may 
once have contained a series of Under World—related motifs that stood in 
opposition to the Upper World images that occur in the top of the panel. 
Other identifiable motifs within this group include bisected chevrons (Fig- 
ure 3.11d), which occur in both parts of the panel, and the cross-and-circle 
(Figure 3.11e), which occurs in the upper portion and center of the panel. 


DISCUSSION 


Comparison of the types of motifs contained within the three groups indi- 
cates that a marked opposition exists between the eastern and western groups 
in regard to symbolic imagery (Table 3.1). Motifs restricted to the eastern 
group (Figures 3.4 and 3.5) include falconid avimorphs (Figure 3.6), bilobed 
arrows (Figure 3.7), and anthropomorphs. Those limited to the western group 
(Figure 3.9) consist of piasa images including antlered (Figure 3.10) and 
winged serpents. This same opposition appears to exist in microcosm within 
the central group with avimorphic and serpentlike imagery restricted to the 
upper and lower portions of the panel, respectively. 

Only one motif—the cross-and-circle—occurs in all three groups. The 
shared use of this symbol links the three groups together although it is clearly 
used in different ways within each of these groups. The cross-and-circle motif 
often has been identified as an Upper World—related symbol because of the 
similarity of the cross pattern to the sacred fire of the historic period South- 
east. It also, however, has been interpreted as a world symbol representing the 
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Figure 3.12. a, Falconid bird with bilobed arrow headdress, central petro- 


glyph group, Millstone Bluff site; b, large male anthropomorph with 
upraised arm, central petroglyph group, Millstone Bluff site. 


four directions and center of This World (Hall 1996; Howard 1968:19-26; 
Hudson 1976:122; Penney 1985:192). The identification of the cross-and-circle 
motif as an indication of spiritual directionality restricted to This World is 
somewhat surprising as directionality clearly also existed in the Upper and 
Under Worlds of the historic period Native American belief system of the 
southeastern United States. The Cherokee, who admittedly were relative late- 
comers to the region but ones who appear to have adopted a great deal of the 
traditional southeastern belief system, believed in a four-quartered Upper 
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World aligned with the four cardinal directions, each quarter of which had 
its own complement of spirit beings (Hudson 1976:132). Directionality also 
apparently existed in the southeastern Under World as indicated by the Creek 
and Chickasaw belief that the souls of the dead traveled to the west after 
death. There the good souls eventually climbed to the sky or Upper World 
while the malevolent ones remained behind (Swanton 1946:774, 776). Given 
these accounts of Upper World and Under World directionality (both hori- 
zontal and vertical), the presence of the cross-and-circle within all three pet- 
roglyph groups leads us to believe that at Millstone Bluff this motif encodes 
a greater symbolic meaning than merely representing This World upon which 
humans live. In accordance with Penney’s (1985:192) observations on the 
meaning of this motif at the Spiro site, we suggest that at Millstone Bluff 
the cross-and-circle motif similarly may represent the horizontal and vertical 
axes of the three-tiered universe of the southeastern Native American belief 
system. 

We further suggest that the marked contrast in symbolic imagery between 
the eastern and western petroglyph groups indicates that the three Millstone 
Bluff panels make up a planned ritual landscape representing the three spiri- 
tual realms—Upper World, This World, and Under World—of the Native 
American belief system of the late prehistoric Southeast. The identification 
of the eastern and western panels as representing the Upper World and Under 
World, respectively, is based on the antithetical symbolic meaning of the im- 
ages within these two groups (Table 3.1). The identification of the central 
group as representing This World is based on the intermediate physical posi- 
tion of this panel between the eastern and western groups as well as the 
symbolic oppositions between the lower and upper parts of the panel. Fol- 
lowing Knight et al. (2001:136), we interpret the subject matter of the Mill- 
stone Bluff ritual landscape as representing an otherworldly reality inhabited 
by mythic heroes and supernatural beings. The presence of the bilobed arrow 
motif, a motif that appears to be restricted in time to ca. A.D. 1250-1350 
throughout the Southeast (Muller 1986:62), in the eastern and central groups 
suggests that this landscape may have been constructed at or very near the 
beginning of the Mississippian occupation of the site at the end of the thir- 
teenth century. The complex use of formal symbolic imagery suggests to us 
that this landscape was created by ritual specialists such as priests, who drew 
upon an established body of learned religious doctrine regarding the meaning 
of these symbols, rather than by ecstatic visionaries such as shamans. Once 
created, however, this landscape may have been the scene of public rituals for 
the entire community rather than being the private domain of priests or local 
elites. The large size of the images as well as their placement on prominent 
slabs on the northern escarpment immediately below the village suggests that 
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they almost certainly must have been visible to the whole village. Indeed, 
given the small size of the blufftop and the placement of the petroglyph 
groups between the village area and the nearest present-day water source (Bay 
Creek), it is difficult to see how at least some of the Millstone Bluff villagers 
could have avoided passing by one or more of these groups on a daily basis. 

Butler and Cobb (2004:9) recently have suggested that Millstone Bluff 
and other late Mississippian settlements in interior southeastern Illinois ap- 
peared around a.D. 1275 as the major Mississippian center in southeastern 
Illinois—the Kincaid site in the Black Bottom area of the Ohio River valley 
—fragmented politically and declined. Millstone Bluff is suggested to have 
represented the nodal community within a small post-Kincaid polity of sev- 
eral hundred people dispersed in small settlements within the southern Illi- 
nois uplands. The site appears to have been established by an emigrant popu- 
lation as a “full-blown” village with a formal plaza surrounded by structures 
rather than developing out of a smaller settlement. This population may have 
arrived “with a chiefly hierarchy (or at least a minimal elite structure) still 
intact, at least at the beginning of the occupation” (Butler and Cobb 2004:7, 
9). Millstone Bluff deviates from the typical Mississippian settlement pattern 
within southeastern Illinois in that it lacks the earthen platform mound char- 
acteristically found at larger sites interpreted as local or regional political cen- 
ters. Butler and Cobb (2004:1), however, suggest that the distinctive mound- 
like shape of the bluff containing the site may have represented a symbolic 
platform mound to the Mississippian inhabitants of the site. As these authors 
note, “why build [a platform mound] if you can live on one?” (Butler and 
Cobb 2004:7). 

The above scenario goes far to explain why Millstone Bluff—a Mississip- 
pian settlement that lacks earthen platform mound construction and that 
contains only 26 known structures—contains the most complex body of re- 
ligious imagery yet documented at a Mississippian site in southern Illinois. 
The creation of a planned ritual landscape as one of the initial steps in the 
establishment of their new settlement would have linked the Millstone Bluff 
immigrants to their political and mythic past, served as a public expression 
of identity, and helped promote group solidarity through the performance of 
ritual activities associated with this body of symbolic imagery. This landscape 
also would have served the Millstone Bluff villagers as a daily physical re- 
minder of their religious beliefs in addition to reinforcing their cosmological 
view of the universe. To them, the symbolic oppositions within this landscape 
may have signified the never-ending struggle between the Thunderers of the 
Upper World and the Horned Serpent of the Under World. The Horned Ser- 
pent and the Thunderers, although opposites, are linked together through 
water symbolism, an association that may have been of particular importance 
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to a Mississippian farming settlement located on an interior creek drainage 
within the southern Illinois uplands. 
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4 Pica, Geophagy, and 
Rock-Art in the Eastern 


United States 
Kevin L. Callahan 


Pp? (pronounced “pie-ka”) is the desire to ingest nonfood substances such 
as rock powder, clay, chalk, dirt, and other material by some humans, 
especially pregnant women. It is a common phenomenon also seen in many 
animals. Geophagy (“gee-off-a-gee”) is defined as “a practice in rural or pre- 
industrial societies of eating earthy substances ([such] as clay) to augment a 
scanty or mineral-deficient diet” (Merriam-Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, 
toth ed.). Walker et al. (1997:281) report that “[i]n Jamaica, in 1992, in a 
study on the dietary habits of rural women during pregnancy, it was noted 
that 15 of the 38 pregnant women questioned reported cravings.” The most 
common craving in the study (20 percent) was not for “pickles and ice cream” 
but a craving to ingest stone. Walker and colleagues note that “[t]he main 
reasons given for craving a food item were ‘I feel like eating it’ and ‘I get to 
like it” (Walker et al. 1997:281). 

This well-documented medical and cultural phenomenon has a direct con- 
nection, according to ethnohistoric sources, to the production of some rock- 
art on a global basis. It is particularly associated with the production of some 
cupmarks or cupules, occasionally referred to in archaeological literature as 
“pits.” 

Cupmarks or cupules are hemispherical carvings, typically about two 
inches wide and five-eighths-inch deep, made in rock by pounding the same 
spot for between 5 and 15 minutes with a stone hammer, producing about a 
tablespoon of powder. My own experiments indicate that it is much easier to 
make a cupmark on a heavy solid rock or wall rather than on something the 
size of a light field stone. Cupmarks sometimes can be found in various stages 
of completion and may have a range of depths and sizes. In most but not all 
circumstances the cupmarks are clearly separated from each other. 
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Globally, cupmarks appear on nearly every continent and have a time 
depth that extends from the present at least as far back as the Upper Paleo- 
lithic (Parkman 1995:1). Robert Bednarik (2001:18) has asserted that linear 
grooves and cupmarks are the oldest rock-art we know about in Europe, Asia, 
Australia, and South America and date from the Middle Paleolithic in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Australia and the Lower Paleolithic in Asia. He has reported 
that a “cupule and linear petroglyph” at Auditorium Cave, Madhya Pradesh, 
India, was directly covered by occupation deposits from the Acheulian of 
India. He believes that because the overlying Middle Paleolithic layers were 
solidly cemented by calcite deposition, the underlying cupule can safely be 
attributed to the Lower Paleolithic (Bednarik 2001:22). 

David Whitley (2000:47) has indicated in his description of the Far West- 
ern Pit and Groove Tradition that it is “clearly not related to any single cul- 
tural group or even region, but instead reflects a broadly shared cultural prac- 
tice across much of western North America, even while certain regional 
variations are evident within it.” Whitley notes that the Pit and Groove rock- 
art tradition is well-documented ethnographically, and he has concluded that 
“much (but not necessarily all) of it is relatively recent” (Whitley 2000:49). 

In the eastern United States, Johannes Loubser (2000) has reported un- 
covering a cupule sealed by an intact Late Woodland, terminal Mississippian 
midden during an excavation at an archaeological site on the Yellow River, 
east of Stone Mountain, Georgia. As he notes in his report, “[c]upules in 
Georgia are surprisingly ubiquitous in areas with rock outcrops” (Loubser 
200035). 

In Missouri, a survey of rock-art by Carol Diaz-Granados and James R. 
Duncan also reported many cupules (Diaz-Granados and Duncan 2000:166, 
183). In Iowa, several cupmarked granite boulders were present at the Oneota 
site at Blood Run, Iowa (Figures 4.1 and 4.2) (Callahan 2000b:10). In eastern 
North Dakota, Theodore H. Lewis (1891) described several “cupped stones” 
near Fort Ransom. Jack Steinbring and Paul Nevin also discuss cupules in 
their chapters in this volume. 

In the late nineteenth century, Charles Rau (1882) published illustrations 
and descriptions of many cupmarked boulders across the eastern United 
States. For example, a wonderfully detailed drawing was published of a 
cupped dark gray sandstone boulder found a mile and a half above Ironton, 
Lawrence County, Ohio, near the banks of the Ohio River (Figure 4.3). As 
has so often happened to boulders with rock-art, however, it was eventually 
moved from its original location. This half-ton boulder was reported by Rau 
to have been moved by steamboat and presented to the Cincinnati Society of 
Natural History (Rau 1882). 

Rau also reported that across Germany and in Sweden “cup-marks” and 


Figure 4.1. The cupmarked boulder at 
Blood Run, Iowa (photograph by 
Kevin L. Callahan). 


Figure 4.2. Close-up of the Blood 
Run, Iowa, boulder (photograph by 
Kevin L. Callahan). 
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Figure 4.3. A cupmarked sandstone block, discovered in 
Lawrence County, Ohio, and later moved to Cincinnati 
(Rau 1882:fig. 42). 


“grooves” or “furrows” had been inexplicably carved into the outside brick 
walls and sometimes the mortar of many churches, usually on the south side, 
near entrances. The reason for the association between European “ecclesias- 
tical structures” and these cupmarks was a mystery to him. Rau seems to 
have viewed it as the continuation of a pagan custom (which it may very well 
have been); however, knowledge of the medical phenomena of pica and geo- 
phagia in humans might have added support to another perspective about 
this unusual behavior impacting the sides of religious buildings across Ger- 
many and Sweden. Rau recorded that “the cups on churches in Germany 
seem to have been thought to possess healing qualities. Fever-sick people 
blew, as it were, the disease into the cavities. According to other accounts, the 
patients swallowed the powder produced in grinding out the cups” (Rau 
1882:88). 

Rau also described two stones in France into which people ground holes. 
These stones were attached to or were actually inside churches. The people 
who ground the holes drank the rock powder to cure fever and impotency 
(Rau 1882:88). He identified a location in Switzerland where “ailing persons 
drill into the stones of a certain chapel, and swallow the dust thus obtained” 
(Rau 1882:88—89). He then mentioned a citizen of Greifswald who reported 
“that the cups were still resorted to in his time for charming away the fever” 
(Figure 4.4) (Rau 1882:89). 

In at least one African study, similar behaviors were observed. The walls 
of houses were actually the first place nonfood items were sought by those 
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Figure 4.4. Cups and furrows on the wall of Saint Mary’s 
Church at Greifswald, Pomerania (Rau 1882:fig. 61). 


practicing pica. Johannes Loubser has seen multiple rows of cupules on the 
sides of painted shelters in Namibia (Johannes Loubser, personal communi- 
cation, 2000). Cupules can be found on the sides of the Easter Island heads 
and are also present on the top of Olmec heads in Mexico. 

Animal studies on the etiology of geophagia concluded that the phenome- 
non “may be a response to mitigate the effects of toxic agents that have 
been introduced into the body” (Mitchell et al. 1976; quotation from Simon 
1998:654). In similar studies in 1977, Burchfield and colleagues (in Simon 
1998:654) reported results in rats “that indicated geophagia increased when 
rats were made acutely ill. [Burchfield et al.] concluded that geophagia ‘may 
occur in response to any... (stress state).’ In particular, the authors noted 
that geophagia occurred in response to induction of arthritis and as a re- 
sponse to acute gastrointestinal illness.” 

Ethnohistoric information in North America directly associates some cup- 
marked rock-art with couples seeking to enhance fertility. Breck Parkman, 
for example, working in California, has reported that in Pomo society the 
powder resulting from cupmark production was sought after by couples fac- 
ing sterility and childlessness who wished to have a baby (Parkman 1995:8-9). 
Some production of cupmarks has also been reported to have occurred near 
the time of births (Parkman 1995:8-9). In Pomo and Shasta ethnographic 
accounts, cupmarks were sometimes equated with fertility and were referred 
to as “baby rocks” (Parkman 1995:8-9). According to Merriam (1955), the 
powder from cupmark production was ingested by women in the belief that 
it made them more fertile. The production process for cupmarks was thought 
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to release the underworld’s spiritual power that resided in the rock. The ac- 
tion of making the cupmarks was also believed to be able to bring benefits 
such as game and rain (Merriam 1955; see also Gillette 1998). 

In Sweden, women wishing to become mothers deposited small gifts at 
cupmarked stones. In that country, cupmarked stones are called e/fstenar and, 
unlike the good-natured elves in some children’s stories, elves in Sweden are 
described as “the souls of the dead” who “frequently dwell in or below stones” 
(Rau 1882:86). “If their quiet is disturbed, or their dwelling-place desecrated, 
or if due respect is not paid to them, they will revenge themselves by afflict- 
ing the perpetrators with diseases or other misfortunes. For this reason people 
take care to secure the favor of the ‘little ones’ by sacrifices, or to pacify them 
when offended” (Rau 1882:86). 

In many animistic religions, underground spirits are associated with cur- 
ing sickness and with fertility, so there are pervasive religious aspects as well 
as practical uses for the rock-powder medicines found in nature. Native 
American medicine men and women (shamans) were knowledgeable about 
the health benefits of minerals as well as of plants. For example, Ojibwe 
shamans undertook vision quests to determine from the underground spirits 
which, of 40 minerals of the earth, should be used to treat their patients 
(Rajnovich 1989:179). 

In my own research in the Upper Midwest region of the United States, I 
have noticed that cupmarked boulders such as at Fort Ransom, North Da- 
kota, and Blood Run, Iowa, are rather predictably composed of granite next 
to a large chunk of quartz and are typically situated near natural springs and 
below hills with burial mounds. The ethnohistoric accounts of the Dakota 
clearly indicate that boulders were not considered inanimate objects but were 
the symbols and the occasional dwelling places of cosmologically important 
spirits such as Inyan (Rock) and Taku Skan Skan (whose name is sometimes 
translated as “energy” or “movement”) (Callahan 2000a:26). 

Fine white clay or kaolin comes from the weathering of granite. The fine 
white clay powder (like talcum powder) that resulted from making a cup- 
mark on weathered granite boulders was probably both a medicine and a 
symbolic item with protective supernatural “power” (Callahan 2000b:10; 
Rajnovich 1994:145). Kaolin, along with pectin, is still an active ingredient in 
Kaopectate, which is sold in modern pharmacies for the treatment of intes- 
tinal problems. 

White clay in rivers was associated with the underwater spirit associated 
with mammoth and mastodon bones in some Upper Midwestern cultures. 
According to Mary Eastman (1849), the Dakota words Mine Soto or “whitish 
water” were a reference to the white clay in the Minnesota River, from which 
the state took its name. Dr. Jack Steinbring at Ripon College, Ripon, Wis- 
consin, has noted that the northern Ojibwe ground up imported conch shells 
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and drank the powder in a tea, considering this a spiritual event (Jack Stein- 
bring, personal communication, 2001). 

National Geographic, in a recent article on medicines in nature, illustrated 
the point with a full-page photograph of a woman from Georgia chewing 
white clay to treat her morning sickness. The caption indicated that the 
woman “swears by the old-time remedy of eating kaolin, or white clay... 
some women crave it, especially during pregnancy” (Swerdlow 2000:98). 

There are extensive anthropological observations of geophagia in Indone- 
sia, Oceania, and Africa and among African-Americans of North America; 
geophagia has been observed on nearly every continent (Anell and Lager- 
crantz 1958). Sometimes nonfood consumption was undertaken for religious 
and magical purposes and often by pregnant and lactating women (Laufer 
1930). Although especially common in pregnant women, “it also occurs in 
both sexes and at all ages up to 80 y[ears]” (Simon 1998:654). 

Clay can be a famine food or a regular part of some diets. Native Ameri- 
cans of the southwestern United States eat clay with bitter raw potatoes, and 
Native Americans in southern California bake bread with clay and corn (Si- 
mon 1998:654). Studies of the origins of agriculture have indicated that po- 
tatoes were initially poisonous and humans “somehow” learned to eat pota- 
toes with clay. Like other mammals, humans appear to instinctively know to 
ingest clay and rock powder for stomach problems. Mitchell and colleagues 
(1976) concluded from rat studies “that pica [like geophagia] is an ‘illness- 
response’ behavior and is analogous to vomiting in other species.” The potato 
that first poisoned some hungry South American was probably instinctively 
followed shortly thereafter by a dose of clay. 

In historic times, Zapotec Indians in Oaxaca, Mexico, manufactured tab- 
lets of clay for medicinal purposes. These were formed into shapes of religious 
images (Green and Jones 1968). 

According to Boyle and Mackey (1999), although the cause of pica is not 
necessarily clearly understood, and the relationship of pica to iron deficiency 
is still a subject of some debate, the use of nonfood substances, such as clay, 
is well known to historians of medicine. 


Pica ingestion has occurred for centuries. Ingestion of clay lozenges to treat 
illness and poisoning was documented as early as 40 B.C.E. in Greece .. . The 
underlying cause of pica is not known; however, pica is associated with a 
higher incidence of malnutrition. Several theories have been advanced to ex- 
plain the reasons for pica, including the body’s need to acquire certain missing 
nutrients, hunger, cultural tradition, prevention of nausea, and attention seek- 
ing. There is also a strong link between pica and iron deficiency; however, 
the exact relationship is not clear. Pica is thought by some researchers to cause 
anemia by binding dietary iron, making it useless to the body... . Other re- 
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searchers believe that depleted iron stores lead to pica—that pica is a conse- 
quence, not a cause of iron deficiency. .. . Women have related that if they 
are unable to ingest their nonfood substance, they become worried, upset, 
and/or anxious... . [SJubjects recounted a variety of reasons for ingesting 
nonfood substances, such as “craving,” “It tastes good,” and “It’s dry and 
crunchy.” They “wanted it,” “liked it,” and “It smelled good” [Boyle and 
Mackey 1999:65—-67]. 


The history of pica within the medical literature was extensively reviewed 
by A. R. PR. Walker and colleagues, and it was found to appear in some of the 
earliest classical texts on medicine: 


Early descriptions of the habit were given in Aristotle and Hippocrates. .. . 
The Roman physician Soranus described how pica was used for the alleviation 
of subsequent symptoms and the unpredictable appetite in pregnancy, which 
can include a strong desire for extraordinary foods. He noted that the need 
began about the fortieth day of pregnancy and persisted for some four months 
or more. ... During the 6th century AD, Aetius, Royal Physician to Justinian 
I, presented the first documented description of pica associated with preg- 
nancy. ... In the 18th century, when it was learned that the Sultan of Turkey 
ate a special clay from the island of Lemnos, the Europeans quickly adopted 
the product as health food [Walker et al. 1997:280-284]. 


Walker and colleagues extensively surveyed and summarized anthropologi- 
cal literature from around the world regarding this human phenomenon and 
illustrated the importance of clay to supplement poor diets: 


The practice of pica is widespread throughout the world. Geophagia is par- 
ticularly common in tropical areas. ... Contributing factors include hunger, 
poverty, starvation and famine. ... Pica may function as a bulking agent to 
supplement a poor diet....In southern Germany, quarrymen partook of 
“stone butter” derived from clay, with their food. ... While the eating of clay 
is strongly connected to folk medicine and social custom, it also has the quality 
of compulsive behaviour. .. . In Australia some Aboriginals eat white clay... 
similar to the clay used in kaolin preparations. Clay is... eaten to “line the 
stomach” before eating yams, or fish that may be poisonous, to allay hunger 
and to treat hookworm infestation . . . 

In the southern states of the US pregnant women... believed that such 
substances helped to prevent vomiting, helped babies to thrive, cured swollen 
legs and ensured beautiful children. Birthmarks are thought to be the result of 
an unsatisfied craving. 
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The practice of pica is widespread in Africa and is variously associated with 
spiritual ceremonial behaviors. In Malawi it is reported to be surprising for a 
pregnant woman not to practice pica “since this is how a woman knows that 
she is pregnant.” The taste of clay is claimed to diminish the nausea, discom- 
fort and vomiting in “morning sickness.” ...In rural areas [in some African 
countries] an estimated prevalence level [for pregnant women who eat clay] is 
90%. ... There are few women who never take clay. One woman in rural 
Zimbabwe, 23 years old, married, did not take clay—tfrom the fact that she had 
never conceived she regarded herself as barren [Walker et al. 1997:280-284]. 


In the view of Walker and colleagues, pica and geophagy should not nec- 
essarily be viewed simplistically as a pathological compulsion; instead, these 
may also be part of relatively normal human behavior. The ingestion of non- 
food items can sometimes provide both a medicine and a source of minerals. 


Although nutritionists and other observers have tended to view geophagy, and 
pica in general, as a compulsive craving and as a medicine to alleviate discom- 
fort in some respects . . . [c]lays could absorb dietary toxins and bacterial tox- 
ins associated with gastrointestinal disturbance associated with pregnancy. 
Geophagy could play a useful role in its proper context and could be appreci- 
ated as a normal human behaviour . . . 

Some impression of the mineral benefits can be estimated by assuming a 
pregnant woman consumes 40-100¢ of clay per day, a not uncommon in- 
take. White copper belt clay of this amount contributes 15 mg calcium, 48 mg 
iron, 42 ug zinc as well as small amounts of copper, chromium, nickel and 
molybdenum. These amounts are nutritionally significant where dietary defi- 
ciencies exist. For females, the white clay, at an upper consumption rate of 1oog 
per day, would supply 322% of Recommended Dietary Allowances (RDA) for 
iron, 70% copper and 43% of manganese [ Walker et al. 1997:280—284]. 


Just as many people today take minerals along with their vitamins, people 
in earlier periods appear to have had some knowledge of where the sources 
of these important nutrients were within their natural environment and also 
ingested them. 


CONCLUSION 


A review of the anthropology of cupmarks on a global basis reveals a variety 
of explanations for these curious archaeological artifacts; cupmarks often 
have diverse and culturally specific symbolic associations (Bednarik 2001:22; 
Callahan 2000b; Chapell 1999:1; Diaz-Granados and Duncan 2000:183- 
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184; Hadingham 1974:95-96; Loubser 2000:6; Morris 1977, 1979, 1981, 1989; 
Parkman 1995:1-12; Simpson 1864/1866; Whitley 2000:48-49). Cupmarks 
can have practical uses, such as grinding seeds or cracking open nuts, but 
they also can have significant social and cultural meanings. 

A good example of the latter is the presence of tens of thousands of cup- 
marks at Puu Loa on the Big Island of Hawaii. In 1914, anthropologist 
Martha Beckwith found that the cupmarks were being used as the deposito- 
ries for the umbilical stumps of babies, which were placed there to ensure 
long life (Cox and Stasek 1970:56). 

In other locations, such as Ballochmyle, Ayrshire, in England, where the 
Neolithic period cups and rings are found on a vertical sandstone rock sur- 
face, the cupmarks appear to be symbolic and less functional in purpose, 
since they would have made ineffective containers (Dyer 1990:109). 

Ethnohistoric sources clearly point to a connection between pica and the 
production of some cupmarks, but our knowledge and understanding of the 
extent of this phenomenon are far from complete, and there are other related 
reasons for making cupmarks, such as on death stones, where fertility may 
be sought for rebirth of a recently deceased soul. 

There were probably many reasons people in the past made cupmarks, and 
therefore this summary should not be viewed as an attempt at providing a 
monocausal explanation for this global phenomenon. It is my hope that, by 
increasing awareness and “triangulating” the cultural and biological reasons 
for the ingestion of rock powders by humans, rock-art researchers will have 
another tool to add to our discipline’s explanatory toolkit. 


PATTERNING ORF 
SITES AND MOTIFS 


5 On the Edges of the World 
Prehistoric Open-Air Rock-Art 


in Tennessee 


Charles H. Faulkner, Jan F Simek, 
and Alan Cressler 


n 1823, John Haywood, brilliant jurist and one of Tennessee’s first histori- 
|b published The Natural and Aboriginal History of Tennessee, in which he 
tried to prove that prehistoric people in the Southeast were descendants of 
lost Hebrew tribes. To support his thesis, he surveyed and listed numerous 
prehistoric sites and features on the Tennessee landscape, producing one of 
the earliest synthetic descriptions of the state’s archaeological record. Among 
his listings were six open-air prehistoric pictograph sites; this was the first 
mention of prehistoric rock-art in Tennessee. Some of Haywood’s sites are 
gone or misplaced, but several, including one with a red painted disk high on 
a bluff above the Harpeth River (Figure 5.1), remain visible to this day. Hay- 
wood’s early discoveries were but the first examples of the rich and varied 
open-air rock-art record we now know lies within Tennessee’s borders. 

After the discovery of the Native American art in Mud Glyph Cave in 
the early 1980s (Faulkner 1986; Faulkner et al. 1984), an intense survey pro- 
gram was initiated by the University of Tennessee Department of Anthro- 
pology to discover additional underground rock-art sites (Faulkner 1988; 
Simek, Frankenberg, and Faulkner 2001). Other researchers, including avo- 
cational cavers, also began to look for dark-zone cave art in the Southeast. 
This effort has resulted in the discovery of more than 35 dark-zone cave sites 
during the past two decades, reported in numerous publications (Cressler 
et al. 1999; Faulkner 1986; Faulkner et al. 1984; Simek et al. 1997; Simek et al. 
1998; Simek and Cressler 2001; Simek, Frankenberg, and Faulkner 2001). Less 
well known are the open-air rock-art sites studied and formally recorded in 
Tennessee during the same period, often as a result of searching for cave 
art sites. Many of Tennessee’s “lighted” rock-art sites were first reported by 
B. Bart Henson of Alabama (Henson 1986), but with recent discoveries we 
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Figure 5.1. Photograph of red disk 
pictograph on bluffs above the 
Harpeth River in middle Tennessee, 
originally identified by Haywood 
(1823). 


now count more than 25 such sites in Tennessee. This chapter describes these 
recently studied sites. 

One important consequence of this proliferation of recorded sites is a 
more solid basis for their classification by physiographic region, site type, 
artistic medium, and motif. We believe that only by the careful study of the 
natural and cultural contexts of statistically significant samples of this art 
will we begin to understand its function and meaning to the people who 
produced it. Thus, we are still in the data-gathering stage of our research. 
Even so, certain patterns are already beginning to emerge from this prelimi- 
nary work. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 


Tennessee is divided into five physiographic provinces (Figure 5.2): the Blue 
Ridge (Unaka or Great Smoky Mountains), Ridge and Valley, Cumberland 
Mountains/Plateau section of the Appalachian Plateaus province, Interior 
Low Plateaus (divided into the Highland Rim and Nashville Basin), and the 
west Tennessee Gulf Coastal Plain (comprising the east Gulf Coast and the 
Mississippian Alluvium) (Fenneman 1938). At least until now, open-air rock- 
art sites have not been found evenly distributed over these regions. On the 
contrary, this kind of prehistoric site is predominantly located in the Cum- 
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berland Mountains/Plateau section, especially along the southern and west- 
ern escarpments of the plateau. Fifteen sites have been identified in this re- 
gion; 18 open rock-art sites of various kinds are found above or along Plateau 
escarpments. In contrast, only one open rock-art site has been located in 
the Blue Ridge province, the famous Paint Rock site where late nineteenth- 
century writers reported a large number of painted characters on a high bluff 
above the French Broad River (Mallery 1893). Red painted pictographs may 
still be seen on a protected portion of a cliff in this vicinity. No rock-art 
sites are known to occur in the west Tennessee Gulf Coastal Plain. Their 
quasiabsence from the Blue Ridge and Coastal Plain areas can in large part 
be attributed to a lack of rock-art surveys, although suitability of the stone 
in the Blue Ridge for creating durable drawings and the rarity of exposed 
rock in the west Tennessee Plain may be additional factors for why rock-art 
sites have not been reported there. It should be noted, however, that rock- 
art sites are known in the Blue Ridge foothills of North Carolina at the 
Tennessee—North Carolina state line (e.g., Mallery 1893:99). All other Tennes- 
see rock-art localities are either in the Highland Rim region of middle Ten- 
nessee’s Interior Low Plateaus province (4 examples) or in the Ridge and Val- 
ley of east Tennessee (3 sites). 


VARIABILITY IN SETTING 


Four types of open site were typically used by Native Americans for produc- 
ing rock-art in Tennessee. One of these geologic/topographic locations, noted 
by early nineteenth-century observers including Haywood, is the bluff face 
or cliff, sheer rock outcrops on which pictographs of humans, animals, and 
abstract designs were boldly painted, sometimes high on the vertical cliff face. 
Second, flat, horizontal bedrock exposures including at least one natural stone 
bridge were used as surfaces for the rendering of petroglyphs. These some- 
times occur in association with bedrock mortars and burial caves. Third, iso- 
lated boulders, sometimes at high elevations, and boulder clusters lying on 
the talus along a bluff base were used as surfaces for petroglyphs. Finally, the 
most common site type is found within the protected confines of a shallow 
rockshelter, sometimes also utilized as a habitation or burial site. Drawings 
are rendered mostly by engraving (occasionally by painting) on the shelter 
walls, often in soft sandstone. 


Cliff and Bluff Sites 


Two pictograph sites on cliffs/bluffs in the Ridge and Valley near Knox- 
ville were reported by Haywood in the early nineteenth century (Haywood 
1823:114), but one has disappeared as a result of the ravages of time and 
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Figure 5.3. Sketches by Thomas Lewis of red pictographs in a rockshelter along the 
Tennessee River near Knoxville, Tennessee. 


weathering; the other is only faintly visible today (we rediscovered this sec- 
ond site just last year north of Knoxville). Another pictograph site was found 
in the early twentieth century in the eastern Tennessee Valley, and this one 
can still be faintly discerned today on the face of a sheltered bluff above the 
main channel of the Tennessee River. The shelter floor is flooded today by a 
TVA impoundment. Thomas Lewis, whose notes concerning the site are 
shown in Figure 5.3, saw and recorded human and animal figures, circles and 
disks, and other enigmatic shapes, all produced in red pigments. Only a few 
of the most general shapes are still visible on the bluff today. 

Haywood reported a number of pictograph sites in the Interior Low Pla- 
teaus in the early nineteenth century. One site on the Harpeth River had a 
sun and moon painted in yellow colors, the former described as 6 feet in 
diameter (Haywood 1823:114). This site has been relocated and is as Hay- 
wood described, impressive in its position high above the river and in its state 
of conservation, although the images are in red rather than yellow pigment 
(see Figure 5.1). A site on the Cumberland River was also described as having 
astronomical symbols painted on high bluffs, again a sun and moon, and a 
third sun site was supposedly located on the Duck River (Haywood 1823:114). 
We have yet to locate these last two sites but have some hope that we will 
find the Duck River locality if it has survived. 

Mallery (1893:115) described another pictograph bluff on the Harpeth 
River that we have examined, but this site is less well preserved than the first. 
The original description noted the presence of several bison, a sun, an eagle, 
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Figure 5.4. Drawing of bison pictograph in a rockshelter near the Harpeth 
River. This was also cited by Haywood in 1823 (after Crutchfield 1972:61). 


a human profile, geometric shapes, and possibly bows and arrows. Today, only 
one so-called bison (Figure 5.4) and another small reddened area are pre- 
served on a sheltered portion of the limestone bluff (Brehm 1993; Crutchfield 
1972:61). Other paintings have been cut from the cliff by looters (the concrete 
paste they used to consolidate the rock fragments as they broke them from 
the walls is still evident on the shattered cliff wall). If this site does contain 
a bison pictograph, it suggests an early historic date for this art, since the only 
definite occurrence of this animal was during the historic period (Corgan and 
Breitburg 1996:44—-45). 

A number of pictographs have been found on vertical cliff faces along the 
eastern escarpment of the Cumberland Plateau. At the Cross Site 2, located 
above the Cross Site 1 (a major petroglyph site on talus boulders in the south- 
ern plateau area), four badly eroded pictographs in red paint are found on a 
sandstone bluff. Discernible motifs include a human figure with its arms 
spread wide open and a human stick figure with extended downturned arms 
and legs. Similar red painted pictographs have been recently discovered at 
four other sites in the south Cumberland area along escarpment bluffs (Fig- 
ure 5.5). Like the Cross Site 2 pictographs, these are at eye level and in- 
clude human figures, geometric shapes, and other less representational forms. 
Most are in a fine state of preservation. One figure has downturned, clawlike 
feet and may be holding a circular “bull’s-eye” symbol. Two other 5- to 6- 
inch-diameter disks are nearby (Sullivan 2001). These are somewhat similar 
to charcoal and hematite human stick figures at sites in northern Alabama in 
the Tennessee Valley, where they are attributed to a Woodland or Mississip- 
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Figure 5.5. Red pictographs of anthropomorphs, geometric shapes, and a winged 
image from three separate rockshelters in the southern Cumberland Plateau 
escarpment in Tennessee. 


pian time period (Henson 1996; Henson and Martz 1979). Thus, open bluff 
faces in the southern Cumberland Plateau region were used as surfaces for 
pictographs, painted in red, with various motifs but often including human 
or anthropomorphic effigies. Usually, these sites contain only a few images, 
although there might be several sites located within a few kilometers of bluff. 
No patterns in orientation or geographic context have so far been identified 
beyond the obvious association with elevations typical of the Cumberland 
Plateau margins in middle Tennessee (400-600 m ams). 


Flat Bedrock Exposures 


Rock-art sites on flat bedrock surfaces are confined so far to the northern 
Cumberland Plateau near the Kentucky border, where they are often associ- 
ated with bedrock mortar sites. Ongoing site survey in this area of north 
Tennessee by Jay Franklin has identified a number of these sites just in the 
past few months, so our report of this rock-art is quite preliminary. 

Gernt Shelter Rock is a good example of this kind of site (Faulkner 1996). 
Ten bedrock mortars of various sizes are scattered over a large flat rock cap- 
ping a shallow cave below (a “rockhouse” in local parlance). Among these are 
several petroglyphs (Figure 5.6), including “turkey tracks,” a deer effigy, and 
a bilobed arrow. The latter suggests a Mississippian age for the rock-art. A 
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7 b 
Figure 5.6. Petroglyphs from Gernt Shelter Rock in the northern Cumberland 


Plateau. a, A pair of “turkey tracks” and a deer effigy; b, a bilobed arrow that 
encompasses a small bedrock mortar feature in one of the lobes. 


bow and arrow are engraved in the shelter below, which contained a rich 
archaeological site including Archaic, Woodland, and Mississippian occupa- 
tions and human burials. Jay Franklin’s research suggests that other simi- 
lar associations among mortars, rock-art, and burials may be present in this 
same area. 

Not surprisingly, the open rock-art sites in the northern Cumberland Pla- 
teau resemble those found in central and eastern Kentucky (Coy et al. 1997). 
This includes the association of petroglyphs such as turkey tracks (called bird 
tracks in Kentucky) and animal effigies (like deer) with bedrock mortars 
(Ison 1996). Some motifs are also shared both with Kentucky and with areas 
farther to the south in Tennessee (vulvoid, pit and groove). 


Isolated Boulders and Talus Rocks 


Three boulders exhibiting petroglyphs have been found in the southern 
Cumberland Plateau. One is a deeply incised curvilinear maze on a bedrock 
boulder at the edge of a deep valley (Henson 1986:96). At a different location, 
another maze is on a large rock that apparently slid down from a nearby ledge 
or was dragged to its present location along an old trail or mine road (Faulk- 
ner 1996:113). A curvilinear maze or serpent and an equal-armed cross are 
engraved on the upper flat surface. The latter motif suggests a Mississippian 
association. 

An impressive boulder petroglyph is located on the Harpeth River in the 
Interior Low Plateaus. A well-defined carved mace with two appendages is 
deeply engraved into a flat rock atop a high bluff overlooking the river and 
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Figure 5.7. Photograph of lobed cross from among at least 14 engraved on a large 
talus boulder at the Cross site in the southern Cumberland Plateau of Tennessee. 


a large prehistoric Mississippian village (Crutchfield 1972:62; Peacock 1949:8). 
The mace appears to be a fairly good marker for the mid- to late-thirteenth- 
century Southeastern Ceremonial Complex (Muller 1986:62; Waring and 
Holder 1945). 

Only one site has been found where rock-art was produced on talus boul- 
ders below a cliff. This is the Cross Site 1 in the southeastern Cumberland 
Plateau, a shallow shelter beneath a high sandstone cliff containing extensive 
rock fall. There is no evidence the shelter was utilized as a habitation site. 
Petroglyphs were carved into the surfaces of large boulders. The most com- 
mon motif is a pecked equal-armed cross (e.g., Figure 5.7). At least 14 cross 
symbols are found on boulders along the cliff. Other petroglyphs found at 
this site are two concentric circles, a spiral, a possible birdman figure, and a 
monolithic axe. The equal-armed crosses and monolithic axe are common 
Southeastern Ceremonial Complex motifs. 

It seems likely that all three of these boulder/talus sites were produced 
after the rocks had been deposited onto the ground. It is possible at the Cross 
Site 1 that the engravings were originally produced on the shelter walls and 
redeposited after a major bluff collapse. There are several crosses remaining 
on the wall today, and there are several small rocks scattered through the 
site that show evidence of carving on one surface. Without turning over 
very large boulders, however, to see if there are engraved surfaces that were 
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inaccessible once the rocks were in their present position, we cannot be cer- 
tain of the original context of the Cross Site 1 petroglyphs. This is why the 
Cross Site 1 is not classified with the next group. 


Rockshelter Sites 


Six rockshelter art sites are known along the western escarpment of the Cum- 
berland Plateau in Tennessee. All are high up in the plateau’s lithostrati- 
graphic sequence, most often in the Pennsylvanian sandstone caprock of the 
regional stratigraphic profile. The sites include a small shelter in the south- 
eastern part of the plateau having a probable Mississippian sun symbol 
pictograph on the ceiling. At another location in the southern plateau, the 
enigmatic winged image shown in Figure 5.5 was painted on the low ceiling 
of a shallow rockshelter; Mississippian shell-tempered ceramic sherds were 
recovered from sedimentary deposits below the pictograph. A third petro- 
glyph site not far from the first has linear and drilled turkey tracks and pit 
and groove motifs on the sandstone walls of a small shelter. Artifacts identi- 
fied as Late Woodland have been found in the dripline (Henson 1986:106). 
This site has been recently interpreted as a celestial alignment site (R. M. 
Mooney 1996). 

A little farther north and west is a small shelter containing numerous 
drilled holes and deeply incised lines. A prepared, elliptically shaped con- 
cavity in the soft sandstone contains anthropomorphic figures with insectlike 
antennae (Henson 1986:94-96). This shelter was excavated in 1974 by the 
University of Tennessee, Chattanooga Department of Anthropology; heavily 
worn, chipped-stone tools believed to have been used to incise the glyphs 
were found in a stratum radiocarbon dated at a.pD. 900 (Faulkner 1996:114). 
An ongoing intensive reanalysis of the ceramics from this shelter by the senior 
author indicates a major occupation during the Late Woodland/Emergent 
Mississippian period, which would accord with the tenth-century “C age 
determination. 

Still farther north, the back wall of a rockshelter in the central section of 
the plateau contains simple and complex crosses, turkey tracks, and a bow 
and arrow deeply incised into soft sandstone. A line of holes was also drilled 
into the wall (Faulkner 1996:113). Artifacts dug from the cave more than 30 
years ago indicate the site was occupied from the Late Archaic through Emer- 
gent Mississippian times, with the most intensive occupation during the Late 
Woodland/Emergent Mississippian (Faulkner 1996:113-114). 

A few kilometers north along the eastern escarpment of the central plateau 
is one of the most extensively decorated shelters in Tennessee (Faulkner 
1996:114; Henson 1986:94). Hundreds of petroglyphs were deeply incised into 
this shelter’s soft sandstone walls. Geometric shapes and line patterns are the 
most common motifs, and there are large numbers of drilled holes such as are 
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found in the shelters to the south. A circle-filled oval and what appears to be 
a sun symbol are also present. Perhaps most impressive is the outline of a 
winged creature that appears to have a human head and is wearing some 
decoration around the neck (Figure 5.8). Two human face effigies, one with 
ear spools, were also engraved into the shelter wall. Unfortunately, the entire 
cultural deposit in the shelter was looted to bedrock and thrown down the 
talus years ago. We have heard that pothunters found a significant number 
of ceramics at the site, but not a single sherd was found as we excavated 
footers for a protective fence several years ago. Some of the site’s motifs, how- 
ever, would suggest a Late Woodland or Mississippian age for the art. 


NORTHEAST PLATEAU 


In addition to the open-air rock-art found in the above settings, a few petro- 
glyphs have been identified in the extreme northeastern corner of Tennessee. 
These are only now being documented, but they appear to be different from 
those found elsewhere in the state, especially in their abstractness and lack of 
recognizable iconography. In all cases, these images occur singly or in small 
groups and were incised onto the surface of open rock outcrops at the top of 
the Cumberland Plateau. In one case, a petroglyph was even carved into the 
surface of a sandstone natural bridge (Figure 5.9), making it the only example 
of prehistoric rock-art on a bridge that we have seen. Given the small amount 
of work so far devoted to these remote sites, we offer no interpretation here 
beyond noting their presence and rather distinctive regional character. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As our work on Tennessee open rock-art sites is ongoing, we have little to 
offer in the way of conclusions at this time. In closing, however, we would 
ofter the following few observations. There are, at present, relatively few rock- 
art sites in Tennessee in comparison with neighboring states like Kentucky, 
South Carolina, and Alabama. Part of this is because Tennessee open rock-art 
has not been the focus of much research in comparison with that in sur- 
rounding areas. But part is also due to the distinctive nature of Tennessee’s 
rock-art record. Much Tennessee rock-art occurs in rather special contexts, 
deep within the ground in the dark zones of caves. While neighboring regions 
also have cave art, this is so far mostly confined to southern Kentucky and 
northern Alabama above the Tennessee River. Georgia has but two known 
examples of dark-zone cave art. Only one possible art cave has been identified 
in the Carolinas. In contrast, Tennessee has decorated caves over much of its 
extensive karstic central region. Thus, there may be a cultural geographic 
aspect to the distinctive nature of Tennessee’s open rock-art. 
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Figure 5.8. Photograph of winged anthropomorph 
from a rockshelter on the eastern escarpment of the 
central Cumberland Plateau. 


Compared with that of neighboring regions, Tennessee's open-air rock-art 
is quite variable, a fact that is more surprising given the few sites we have 
located, and it seems to have several geographical foci. Painted disks on blufts 
characterize the record in the Interior Low Plateaus; painted humans, ani- 
mals, and geometric shapes occur in shelters in the Ridge and Valley and in 
upland plateau areas of the south Cumberland area. Petroglyphs on boulders 
associated with bedrock mortars occur in the north (where they are similar 
to Kentucky sites) while engravings on isolated boulders and talus rocks oc- 
cur on southern plateau margins. Sandstone shelters containing petroglyphs 
are scattered along the eastern plateau escarpment, all above 500 m of eleva- 
tion. While there is some overlap in the distributions of different rock-art 
types, Tennessee really does seem to be a “crossroads” of context and styles. 
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Figure 5.9. Enigmatic petroglyph engraved into the surface of a large natural rock 
bridge in extreme northeastern Tennessee. 


What all of this might mean is unclear at this time. Perhaps these sites 
marked boundary lines between cultural groups or polities, or zones of inter- 
action, as proposed by Henson for north Alabama (Henson 1996:121). There, 
red painted pictograph sites dominate the rock-art occurring in the eastern 
part of the state, while engraved petroglyphs are the most common form in 
western Alabama. In fact, the red painted area seems to cross the modern 
border into Tennessee, making up the southern Cumberland Plateau group 
discussed above. The distinctiveness of rock-art in extreme northeast Tennes- 
see may also represent a regional variant, and the line of engraved rockshelter 
sites along the western escarpment of the middle Cumberland Plateau may 
be yet another boundary line of some kind. 

But perhaps variation in rock-art sites reflects change over time, with the 
variations reflecting the localized activities of people occupying different 
parts of the landscape at distinct chronological periods. At present, we can- 
not distinguish among these possible explanations. We would note that solv- 
ing these questions is possible, if only because we have the dark-zone cave art 
(much easier to relate to cultural and behavioral contexts) with which to 
compare the art at open rock-art sites. But any solutions must be obtained 
through concerted and rigorous archaeological analysis of associated artifacts 
and stylistic characteristics of the images themselves. In other words, under- 
standing these sites is a straightforwardly archaeological problem, requiring 
standard contextual analyses and especially chronological data. Nevertheless, 
the majesty and impressive beauty of Tennessee’s open rock-art sites are a 
clear call to undertake their detailed study. 


6 Rock-Art and Late 
Woodland Settlement in 
the Northern Ozarks 


Richard Edging and Steven R. Ahler 


everal site complexes—spatial clusters of temporally and functionally re- 

lated sites—have been identified on Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri, and 
investigated through a combination of survey and test excavation strategies. 
The two site complexes that have been most intensively investigated are de- 
scribed, and the roles and significance of petroglyphs in Late Woodland settle- 
ment systems are discussed. Analysis of the archaeological and landscape con- 
texts of the petroglyphs is coupled with interpretations of iconographic and 
ritual information. This more comprehensive landscape-settlement view of 
petroglyph interpretation indicates that a system of dualistic ritual and sym- 
bolic meanings was fully integrated with everyday cultural practices of late 
prehistoric inhabitants of the region. 


INTRODUCTION 


Fort Leonard Wood (FLW) is a U.S. Army installation located in south- 
central Missouri within the Salem Plateau portion of the Missouri Ozarks. 
Karst features such as caves, solution cavities, rockshelters, and sinkholes are 
common on the valley slopes (Ahler et al. 1999:5—7). The caves and rock- 
shelters afforded inhabitants of the region natural shelter from the elements; 
most larger caves and shelters show evidence of human use, especially during 
the Late Woodland period (a.p. 400-1500). FLW occupies part of the dis- 
sected Gasconade River drainage between the Big Piney River and Roubi- 
doux Creek, which form portions of the eastern and western boundaries of 
the installation (Figure 6.1). The Big Piney and Roubidoux valleys are wide 
and deeply incised, and they have extensive floodplains with complex Holo- 
cene and remnant Pleistocene terrace systems. On the basis of analyses of 
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prehistoric settlement patterns and associational models of site locations with 
environmental attributes (Adams 1997; Ahler 1994, 1995; Ahler and Albertson 
1996; Ahler and McDowell 1993; Albertson and Ahler 1996; Kreisa and 
Adams 1999; McGowan 1996), there is high potential for sites to be found 
within and immediately adjacent to valleys containing permanent streams. 
Topographic relief at valley margins is often pronounced; differences in ele- 
vation of more than 60 m over horizontal distances of less than 200 m are 
not uncommon. The high topographic relief coupled with the sinuous valleys 
creates spectacular views from bluff crests or other promontories. 

Since 1992, the Environmental Division at FLW has provided for system- 
atic survey of about 85 percent of the installation’s total 61,410 acres and has 
sponsored Phase II evaluations or more extensive data recovery efforts at 62 
of the more than 350 prehistoric sites inventoried on the base. While these 
projects have collectively contributed to our growing understanding of local 
chronologies, prehistoric subsistence, climatic changes, and settlement pat- 
terns, in this chapter we will present a synthesis of archaeological and icono- 
graphic data that pertain to a specific constellation of sites—a site complex— 
that is especially evident in the Late Woodland period. 


LATE WOODLAND IN THE NORTHERN OZARKS 


The end of the Middle Woodland period (about a.p. 400 in most parts of 
the Midwest and Midsouth) saw a decrease in the complexity of mortu- 
ary practices and ceramic decoration in many regions. The subsequent Late 
Woodland period has been shown in recent research to be a time of popula- 
tion increase, reorganization of social networks, and intensification of horti- 
cultural production, including the widespread adoption of maize (see Ford 
1985; Schroeder 1999; Smith 1992; Watson 1988). 

The Late Woodland period in the Ozarks was originally defined by Chap- 
man (1948, 1980) as the Highland Aspect of the Woodland Tradition based 
on work conducted by Fowke (1922) and Fenenga (1938) and on the basis of 
his own research. Marshall (1963, 1965, 1966) later used materials recovered 
from excavations at rockshelters, mounds, and open-air “refuse areas” along 
the Meramec and Bourbeuse Rivers to define the Maramec Spring phase (see 
also McMillan 1965). Dolomite- or limestone-tempered Maramec series ce- 
ramics dominated by jar forms characterize this phase, and associated hafted 
bifaces include both large projectile-point/knife and small arrow-point types. 
In addition, there appears to be some degree of social differentiation ex- 
pressed in mortuary programs of this phase—some individuals are interred 
in rock cairns, usually located on upland prominences overlooking broad 
stream valleys. The Maramec Spring phase was later subdivided into early 
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Figure 6.1. Fort Leonard Wood (Pulaski County, Missouri) showing site complexes 
discussed in the text (after Ahler and Edging 2001). 


(A.D. 500-900) and late (A.D. 900-1500) subphases by Reeder (1988). The 
early Maramec Spring subphase was associated with only Late Woodland ma- 
terial culture while the late Maramec Spring subphase had low frequencies of 
Mississippian material culture included in a dominantly Late Woodland as- 
semblage (Reeder 1988:206, 208). 

More recently, Reeder (2000) provides a detailed discussion of the history, 
geographical extent, components, material culture, and chronology of this 
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phase. Though Reeder no longer divides it into early and late subphases, 
division of the Late Woodland into early and late temporal segments pro- 
vides strong correlates with several assemblage attributes documented in Late 
Woodland components at FLW, including increased use of maize and pres- 
ence of shell-tempered ceramics in the later subperiod. The FLW database 
includes to securely dated early Maramec Spring components with 12 associ- 
ated radiocarbon dates that document a continuity of occupation throughout 
the early subperiod. An additional 10 radiocarbon assays from eight different 
sites date the late subperiod at FLW (Kreisa et al. 2002). Though there are 
no radiocarbon assays that date between about A.D. 1100 and 1300, this gap 
is presently viewed as a sampling issue rather than an indication of abandon- 
ment of the region during this time span. 

In portions of the Mississippi River valley, political centralization and con- 
trol of economic production by lineage groups began near the end of the Late 
Woodland period as early as a.D. 900. These changes were linked to the suc- 
cess of maize agriculture and aquatic resource exploitation in diverse flood- 
plain environments (Johannessen 1988; Milner 1998; Schroeder 1999; Smith 
1992). The Mississippian pattern has both technological markers (e.g., shell- 
tempered pottery in a diverse vessel set) and a characteristic suite of attributes 
indicative of social and political complexity (hierarchical settlement systems, 
large town-and-mound complexes, and elite burial ceremonialism). However, 
aside from the sporadic use of maize and the addition of minor amounts 
of shell-tempered pottery to the technological repertoire, Late Woodland 
peoples in the northern Ozarks did not embrace these practices. Instead, cul- 
tural practices that characterize the initial part of the Late Woodland period 
continue, with the addition of a few elements indicative of limited interac- 
tion with Mississippian peoples (Wettstaed 2000). 

The northern Ozarks seem to have followed a trajectory of cultural devel- 
opment that was largely, though not completely, independent of changes in 
social complexity, subsistence, and settlement organization documented in 
the major river valleys of the Midwest. Some changes in subsistence and 
settlement are noted between the early and late Late Woodland subperiods 
(Edging in preparation). The increased use of starchy seeds throughout the 
Late Woodland and use of maize in the late Maramec Spring phase indicate 
that food production became more important through time. Though there 
are significantly more Late Woodland sites than sites representing earlier 
periods, which suggests an increase in population, the settlement organiza- 
tion of local Late Woodland groups appears to be distinct from the hierar- 
chical settlement systems found north, east, and south of the region. The 
remainder of this chapter will focus on a detailed examination of the elements 
that make up the Late Woodland settlement system in the northern Ozarks. 
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Large village sites with numerous pit features are present by the beginning 
of the Late Woodland period. Feeler (Reeder 1982, 1988, 2000), Dead Deer 
(Reeder 2000), Kimberlin (Geier 1975), and Pippen (McMillan 1965) are ex- 
cavated sites in the northern Ozarks with extensive Late Woodland occupa- 
tions (Edging et al. 2001). Coincident with this increase in the number and 
size of Late Woodland sites is what appears to be a substantial reorganization 
of the settlement system. Cairns, petroglyphs, caves and rockshelters, special- 
function short-term open-air sites, and extensive villages in either bluff-crest 
or alluvial settings form sets of functionally interrelated sites that appear to 
characterize settlement in both the early and late Maramec Spring subphases 
(Ahler et al. 1995a; Ahler et al. 1995b; Ahler et al. 1997; Ahler et al. 1999; 
Kreisa 2000; Kreisa et al. 2002). These sets of spatially clustered sites that 
are temporally and functionally interrelated have been referred to as site 
complexes in our research. To date, three Late Woodland site complexes 
(Miller, Ramsey, and Lohraff) have been identified on the Big Piney River 
and Roubidoux Creek, and others are likely to be present on the installation 
(see Figure 6.1). 

As part of a contextual approach, the juxtaposition of rock-art with caves, 
rockshelters, cairns, and other sites is vital to understanding the petroglyphs 
themselves. Conversely, the study and interpretation of the various petro- 
glyph sites may reveal insights into the function of other ritual and nonritual 
sites within the site complex. This is not a novel approach. Diaz-Granados 
(1993; also Diaz-Granados and Duncan 2000) has suggested that the most 
productive rock-art analysis combines both description and contextual ap- 
proaches. What is novel, we suggest, is the analysis of a large body of ar- 
chaeological data derived from spatially and temporally related sites, which 
may begin to offer insights into the system of subsistence, settlement, and 
rituals practiced by Late Woodland peoples. We will present brief descriptions 
of the two Late Woodland site complexes on FLW that have received the 
most extensive investigations (Miller and Lohraff complexes), followed by in- 
terpretations of the ritual and societal landscape in these localities. 


MILLER COMPLEX 


The Miller complex (Figure 6.2) is located in the Big Piney River valley at 
the eastern edge of the installation (Ahler et al. 1995a; Ahler et al. 1995b; 
Kreisa et al. 2002). The Miller complex comprises two cave sites (23PU2 
[Miller Cave] and 23PU235 [Sadie’s Cave]), a bluff-crest camp (23PU288), 
burial cairns (23PU254), a petroglyph site (23PU255), and two large village 
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Figure 6.2. Late Woodland sites in the Miller complex (after Ahler and Edging 2001). 


sites (23PU3 and 23PU4). The village sites are located on a high Holocene 
terrace in the Big Piney River valley just outside the boundaries of FLW. 
The two caves are only 80 m apart with petroglyphs located between and 
above the caves on the bluff slope. 

Although Miller Cave has been greatly impacted by looting, investigations 
in the 1920s (Fowke 1922) and 1990s (Ahler et al. 1995b; Markman 1993; 
O’Brien 1995) provide evidence that the site likely functioned as a generalized 
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habitation and possibly a mortuary/ritual site during the Late Woodland pe- 
riod. Excavations and coring in the 1990s (Ahler et al. 1995b; Markman 1993) 
showed that Late Woodland occupations were once extensive within the cave; 
Late Woodland projectile points and ceramics are abundant in the meter of 
disturbed deposits that remain in the front chamber. Intact Late Woodland 
deposits at least 90 cm in thickness were documented in a test unit in the 
rear chamber, and two intentional dog burials associated with Late Wood- 
land pottery suggest ritual use of Miller Cave at some point in the Late 
Woodland period (Darwent and Gilliland 2001; Markman 1993). 

In contrast, excavations of intact deposits at Sadie’s Cave produced a small 
but generalized faunal and botanical assemblage and a specialized tool assem- 
blage. Evidence of Late Woodland occupation was recovered from units 
at the front and back of the twilight zone, and dates of 1460 + 50 BP. (cal 
A.D. 575 [620] 650), 1430 + 50 B.P. (cal A.D. 605 [640] 660), 950 + Go B.P. (cal 
A.D. 1020 [1040] 1175), and 950 + 70 B.P. (cal A.D. 1015 [1040] 1180) indicate 
occupation during both the early and late Maramec Spring subphases. No 
burials were found in association with the Late Woodland occupations of 
Sadie’s Cave. The site likely was occupied sporadically during the Late Wood- 
land period on a short-term basis and served as a location where relatively 
specialized tasks were performed (Ahler et al. 1995a; Ahler et al. 1995b). 

The Miller Petroglyphs site, now heavily damaged, consisted of a number 
of bisected ovals and at least one zoomorph (Ahler et al. 1995a; Ahler et al. 
1995b; see Figure 6.3). Above the caves and petroglyphs on the bluff crest is 
site 23PU288. Excavations indicate concentrations of Late Woodland mate- 
rial, which are interpreted as deriving from discrete, short-term, relatively 
intense occupation episodes (Ahler et al. 1995b). The lithic assemblage sug- 
gests a focus on biface production and maintenance. No radiocarbon assays 
are available from the petroglyphs or 23PU288. Fowke’s (1922) descriptions 
of the Miller Cave area included a series of what he called “workshops” on 
the bluff crest above Miller Cave; these undoubtedly correspond to the high- 
density areas documented at 23PU288. Finally, Fowke described at least three 
rock cairns located on the bluff crest above Miller Cave. Only one of these 
cairns (23PU254) survives, but its presence clearly documents the use of the 
Miller Cave area for mortuary purposes. 

Populations occupying the Miller complex likely resided mainly at two 
large sites (23PU3 and 23PU4) located to the south on terraces of the Big 
Piney River (Ahler et al. 1995b). Investigation of these sites is limited to de- 
scriptions made by Fowke (1922). Site 23PU3 is described as a village with 
house mounds; mortars and pottery as well as stone tools were present at the 
surface. Site 23PU4 is described as having a ditched embankment enclosing 
house mounds; pottery, stone tools, and animal bone were abundant. These 
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Figure 6.3. Examples of images reported for the Miller Petroglyphs site (after 
Fowke 1922:figs. 11 and 12). Left, Vulvar motif or bisected oval; right, winged 
zoomorph. 


descriptions are consistent with archaeological findings from the excavated 
Late Woodland village sites mentioned above and suggest that these sites were 
likely long-term villages. 


LOHRAFF COMPLEX 


The Lohraff complex is located on Roubidoux Creek (see Figures 6.1 and 
6.4). The Late Woodland components include a rock cairn (23PU735), a 
petroglyph site (23PU721), a large open-air habitation site on a bluff crest 
(23PU745), a cave (23PU744), two rockshelters at different elevations along 
the bluff slope (23PU719 and 23PU739), a small open-air habitation site at 
the base of the bluff (23PU731), and extensive open-air sites on high Holo- 
cene terraces on both sides of Roubidoux Creek (23PU370, 460, 742, 743; see 
Ahler et al. 1999; Ahler et al. 2003; Kreisa 2000; Kreisa et al. 2002). To date, 
test excavations have been conducted at the two rockshelters, the large bluff 
crest site, the small bluff-base site, and the extensive terrace site. Photographs 
and line drawings have been used to document the Lohraff Petroglyphs. 
Lohraff Cave, due to its pristine nature and the possibility of burial remains, 
was excluded from excavations; the cave was mapped and gated in the spring 
of 2000. 
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The most intensive use of Albertson shelter (23PU719) was during the Late 
Woodland period; lithic, ceramic, faunal, and botanical materials suggest use 
of the site for short-term but generalized habitation (Asch 1999). A wide 
variety of vessel forms and decorated ceramics were recovered from levels 
that date from A.D. 900 to 1400. A flared-rim sherd from a globular shell- 
tempered jar was recovered from a level dated to 600 + 70 B.P. (cal A.D. 1300 
[1330, 1400] 1420); its shape and technological attributes suggest interaction 
with more northerly Oneota groups in the late Late Woodland period (Ahler 
et al. 1999). Site 23PU739 is a rockshelter that is broadly contemporary with 
Albertson shelter (Kreisa 2000). Maramec Plain and Cord Marked sherds 
were recovered from a basal stratum below an intact ash layer; the ash lens 
was dated to 510 + 70 B.P. (cal a.D. 1390 [1430] 1456). Excavations at a small 
bluff-base site located directly south of Albertson shelter produced a late Late 
Woodland Reed Side-Notched arrow point and cord-marked sand-tempered 
pottery (Kreisa 2000). These finds suggest that occupation of 23PU731 is 
broadly contemporary with late-dated sites in the Lohraff complex. 

Site 23PU745 is a large bluff-crest scatter. Because the landform is a non- 
depositional environment and no datable carbonized remains were recovered, 
only general temporal associations can be demonstrated with other Late 
Woodland sites in the complex. This site is similar in size and internal com- 
plexity to the bluff-crest site (23PU288) in the Miller complex (Kreisa 2000). 
Site 23PU745 may have served a similar function (workshop loci) or may have 
functioned as a seasonal base camp. Large rock hearth features were recorded 
at this site and at similar bluff-crest base camps along the Big Piney River. 
Recent test excavations were undertaken at 23PU743, an extensive site located 
about 0.5 km south of the Lohraff cairn (Figure 6.4). At least one large con- 
centration of late prehistoric material was documented just under the plow 
zone, and others may be present. Radiocarbon assays are not yet available for 
the site, but Late Woodland points and ceramics were recovered from the 
debris concentration, indicating at least broad contemporaneity with the 
other sites in the Lohraff complex. Similar debris concentrations, which ap- 
pear to be characteristic of Late Woodland village sites on alluvial terraces, 
have been described as “refuse areas” or “house mounds” by earlier investiga- 
tors (Fowke 1922; McMillan 1965). 

In addition to the rockshelter and open-air sites, the Lohraff complex con- 
tains a cave, at least one rock cairn, and a site with multiple petroglyphs. All 
of these sites are located within 50 m of each other at the western end of the 
bluff crest that contains site 23PU745. Lohraff Cave has multiple chambers, 
each of which has Late Woodland sherds on the surface. A detailed map of 
the cave (Kreisa and Adams 1999) shows two low, oval earth/rock mounds 
within the southeast chamber. Each is about 1.2 m long and 0.9 m wide, with 
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Lohraff Complex 
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A Rock Shelter ® Petroglyph 
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Figure 6.4. Late Woodland sites in the Lohraff complex (after Ahler and Edging 2001). 


a maximum height of about 15 cm. A similar feature at Korando Cave in 
southern Illinois was interpreted as a cairn by Wagner et al. (1999). Though 
these areas in Lohraff were not excavated, their size, shape, and context 
strongly suggest that these features are human interments. Lohraff Cairn is 
located on the bluff crest above Lohraff Cave. The Lohraff cairn, like all 
known rock cairns in the region, is assigned to the Late Woodland period. 
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The Lohraff petroglyph site (see Ahler et al. 1999) has images pecked into the 
upper surface of two rocks. Rock No. 1 contains most of the petroglyphs and 
includes vulvar bisected oval motifs (Figure 6.5, Area A), an anthropomor- 
phic figure interpreted as a shaman (Figure 6.5, Area B, and Figure 6.6), and 
unidentified rectilinear and curvilinear motifs (Figure 6.5, Area C). Rock 
No. 2 (Figure 6.7) is located 4 m north of Rock No. 1 and has a bird and 
probable bird track motifs on its face. The stylistic attributes of the images 
are similar to those of other late prehistoric petroglyphs found in Missouri 
and Kansas (O’Neill 1981). The site is assigned to the Late Woodland period 
and is likely contemporary with the dated sites in the complex. 


RITUAL COMPLEXES 


Because of their likely or demonstrated association with historic and prehis- 
toric rituals, we have identified a ritual complex within the site complex that 
includes caves, cairns, and petroglyphs. The ritual significance of each of 
these site types is discussed briefly below, along with a more detailed analysis 
and interpretation of the ritual symbolism of the images documented at the 
Miller and Lohraff petroglyph sites. 


Caves 


The association of caves with the underworld, origin myths, monsters, and 
other symbolism is well documented across the Americas (see Faulkner 1986; 
Faulkner, ed. 1996; Hall 1997). Most recently, Ozark caves have been viewed 
as both sacred landscapes and the source of flint clays used to craft the well- 
known Earth Mother figurines found at Cahokia (Emerson and Hughes 
2000:93). 

Regardless of their possible significance as sources of raw material for pres- 
tige goods, it is clear from the archaeological evidence that caves in the north- 
ern Ozarks were often connected to Late Woodland mortuary events. Every 
large cave investigated at FLW has produced some evidence of human re- 
mains, though looting has disturbed the context and cultural affiliation of 
most of the interments. The use of caves as specialized mortuary sites is 
embedded in our present concepts of the Late Woodland period in the re- 
gion, largely because of Fowke’s initial professional work that documented 
numerous skeletal remains in caves associated with Late Woodland artifacts 
and grave goods. Mortuary-related ritual at Miller Cave is suggested by re- 
covery of two intentional dog burials associated with Late Woodland mate- 
rials (Darwent and Gilliland 2001; Markman 1993), and the low earth/rock 
mounds in the southeast chamber of Lohraff Cave are strongly suggestive of 
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Figure 6.6. Photographic detail of the 
Lohraff “shaman” figure (courtesy of 
Fort Leonard Wood Environmental 
Division). 


human burials. It is likely that both Miller and Lohraff caves functioned as 
loci of mortuary ritual activities during the Late Woodland period. 


Cairns 


Rock cairns are an essential element in all of the site complexes documented 
on FLW, and they are linked directly to Late Woodland mortuary ritual. 
Rock cairns occur singly or in clusters and are located almost exclusively on 
bluff crests and ridge spurs overlooking perennial streams (Ahler and Albert- 
son 1996; Niquette 1986:19). Bluff crests were chosen because bedrock was 
either exposed or accessible near the surface (O’Brien and Wood 1998:263), 
and perhaps their prominent and elevated positions on the landscape held 
ritual significance as well. Many cairns are located immediately above cave 
sites. 

In the early 1980s, Niquette excavated portions of 11 cairns across the in- 
stallation (Niquette 1986; Niquette et al. 1983). Remains of individuals were 
usually placed on bedrock, and stones were piled up to form a mound. Later 
burials may be placed at the periphery of the original mound, creating an 
accretional mound with multiple construction stages. Diagnostic artifacts 
found in the cairns include Late Woodland projectile points and Maramec 
series ceramics. Only one sherd was identified as a portion of a Mississippian 
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water bottle (Henderson 1984); the preponderance of evidence indicates that 
Mississippian and Oneota influences on northern Ozark burial/mortuary 
programs were minimal (Ahler et al. 1999; Kreisa et al. 2002; Wettstaed 
2000). Using the results of his and others’ excavations in the region, Niquette 
(1986) found little variability among grave assemblages, burial types, and in- 
ternal structures. Primary inhumations such as extended or flexed burials are 
absent; the majority of cairns had fragmentary skeletal material or bundle 
burials with few, if any, grave goods. While rock cairns have been viewed as 
functioning as burial places, the recovery of only secondary burials indicates 
that the cairns are only one portion of a more elaborate mortuary process 
(Goldstein 2000; Niquette 1986:18). This is supportive of Hall’s (1997) the- 
sis that secondary or bundle burials represent a long process of mourning that 
binds the community together through time. Thus cairns were likely focal 
points for religious and social ceremonies in addition to being mortuary sites. 


Petroglyphs 


Many of the identifiable petroglyph images at both Lohraff and Miller can 
be divided into two groups representing earth and sky symbols. The earth 
motifs are primarily vulvar motifs or fertility symbols (Figures 6.3, left, and 
6.5), representing what many researchers have called the Earth Mother or 
Mother Corn, a deity represented in the pantheon of most Eastern Wood- 
lands and Plains tribes (Diaz-Granados 1999; Hall 1997; Prentice 1986a). Hall 
(1997:56) suggests that the bisected oval may represent a mortar and pestle. 
It is a female metaphor, especially when one considers, as Hall does, that the 
act of crushing corn in a mortar with repeated thrusts of a wooden pestle is 
unmistakably a sexual metaphor that La Flesche (1939) may have alluded to 
when he called Ho~-e-ga, the Osage ritual name for earth, “an enclosure in 
which all life takes on bodily form.” Maize, grinding stones, and mortars 
recovered from FLW site complexes add supporting evidence to this interpre- 
tation of agricultural ritual (Ahler et al. 1996; Ahler et al. 1998; Ahler et al. 
1999; Kreisa et al. 1996). 

Located on the same rock at Lohraff but clearly separated from the vulvar 
motifs is an anthropomorphic figure (Figures 6.5 and 6.6), identifiable as a 
shaman by its upraised hands and manipulation of objects (Diaz-Granados 
1993). Below the shaman’s legs are two right-angled lines that the shaman 
figure may be emanating from. The two lines could represent a house or 
lodge, given his shaman or priestly function. According to Diaz-Granados 
(1999:216), “there is an object in the raised hand to the left that could portray 
a rattle, and there is a line extending below that same bent arm that could 
indicate an animal skin or medicine bag,” an important part of the shaman’s 
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Figure 6.7. Line drawing of images on the entire rock face, Lohraff 
Petroglyphs Rock No. 2 (from Ahler et al. 1999:fig. 39). 


paraphernalia. The Lohraff shaman seems to be stylistically unique in Mis- 
souri but conceptually very similar to those seen in the Plains region (Am- 
brose 1998:65; Diaz-Granados 1999:216; O’Neill 1981). 

Above and to the right of the shaman image (Figure 6.5) is an irregular 
area of rectilinear lines that is difficult to interpret. This image is similar to 
motifs recently reported at Korando Cave by Wagner et al. (1999). They in- 
terpreted the motifs as possibly representing a Mississippian mound, which 
would suggest another earth-related symbol. 

On a separate rock at Lohraff are motifs that are interpreted as sky sym- 
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Figure 6.8. Photograph of the spotted eagle/owl/hawk 
image on Lohraff Petroglyphs Rock No. 2 with details 
enhanced by snow (courtesy of Fort Leonard Wood 
Environmental Division). 


bols (Figure 6.7). The most prominent of these images is a bird with a spotted 
breast (Figure 6.8) that could represent an eagle, hawk, or owl (Diaz- 
Granados 1999:217; Edging and Ahler 2000), discernible by its feet and claws, 
clearly defined shoulders, three tail feathers, and a series of pecked dots in the 
breast area. The head is indistinct and can be seen more clearly in the pho- 
tographic image (Figure 6.8'). Many North American oral traditions describe 
twin sons of the Earth Mother called the “thunderers,” one of whom is civi- 
lized and the other wild. In several accounts, the wild boy is killed and then 
resurrected as a spotted hawk or eagle. The presence of this motif could sym- 
bolize a vision quest in which a person seeks a guiding spirit that is then 
carved on a boulder (Diaz-Granados 1999:217). The motif could also signify 
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a territorial marker for a sky-related clan group to honor the spotted eagle or 
hawk. The other motifs located on this rock are bird or bird track forms that 
may also represent sky symbols. 

The presence of both earth- and sky-related motifs at the same locale is 
not limited to the Lohraff Petroglyphs. The vulvar motif is common in Mis- 
souri rock-art and occurs in conjunction with several other motifs, including 
probable bird and sky-related images (Diaz-Granados 1993). At the Miller 
Petroglyphs, vulvar motifs were associated with a winged zoomorph image 
(Figure 6.3, right). Wagner et al. (1999) interpret similar motifs as represent- 
ing stylized Mississippian-era images of the falcon warrior linked to the 
Southeastern Ceremonial Complex; this is clearly a sky motif. 

Petroglyph sites bring together the power of both place and imagery 
(Diaz-Granados 1993:96). At FLW, such sites are found on prominent ridge 
crests that when viewed from below appear to thrust into the sky and may 
represent places where there is easy (ritual) access to the sky. These same 
ridges have caves in their slopes, which give these areas added ritual signifi- 
cance as places where there is easy access to the earth. Creation of both earth- 
and sky-related petroglyph images near caves and cairns indicates that both 
iconographic concepts were important in Late Woodland ritual. The archaeo- 
logical evidence also indicates that the two concepts do not represent a mu- 
tually exclusive dichotomy. Instead, the earth and sky motifs, and the rituals 
represented by these motifs, were probably linked together as a ritual duality. 
In a duality, neither earth nor sky can exist without the other, and both 
earth- and sky-related rituals were necessary elements in the lives of the Late 
Woodland people who lived at the site complexes. Such dualities are ex- 
pressed in the social organization, kinship, and cosmology of many native 
North American groups, including the Pawnee (Murie 1914) and the Osage 
(Bailey 1995). 


POSSIBLE OSAGE CONNECTIONS 


As stated by Wood and O’Brien (1995) and Yelton (1999:53—-71), the northern 
Ozarks are often referred to as historic Osage territory; however, any geo- 
graphical assignment should take into account prehistoric linguistic differen- 
tiation and population dispersal during the prehistoric era. The Osage and 
other Dhegihan Sioux-speaking peoples (e.g., Kaw, Omaha, Ponca, and 
Quapaw) tell of an eastern origin and prehistoric migration across the Mis- 
sissippi River (Bailey 1995). Linguistic data indicate that these tribes did 
not diverge until around a.p. 1300 (Springer and Witkowski 1982), though 
Rankin (1997) suggests that the separation may have occurred as early as 
A.D. 1000. Several generations of archaeologists including Carl Chapman 
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(1980) have tried to identify possible prehistoric antecedents to Osage culture 
but eventually settled on either indigenous populations trading with Oneota 
and Mississippian groups or cultural diffusion into the region by larger and 
more complex groups. The archaeological evidence in the FLW region argues 
for an indigenous Late Woodland culture occasionally influenced by the 
Oneota and Mississippian cultural systems (Kreisa et al. 2002; Wettstaed 
2000). The antiquity of the Dhegihan Sioux migration and the presence of 
the Osage on late seventeenth-century maps indicate that ancestors of the 
Osage were in the region in the prehistoric and protohistoric eras (see also 
Diaz-Granados and Duncan 2000:46). 

Regarding the Lohraff Petroglyphs and possible historic connections, the 
presence of earth and sky motifs suggests the cosmological duality of earth 
and sky associated with the Osage. The Osage social and political structure 
was created as a model of the cosmos with the earth and sky as the two main 
divisions. This division is reflected in village plan, organization of the clan 
system, and clan/tribal priesthoods (Bailey 1995:29-31). For example, each 
village was organized as a mirror of the cosmos and was divided in half by 
an east-west street that symbolized the surface of the earth. Clans of the sky 
moiety occupied the north side of the village and those of the earth moiety 
the south side. In the center of the village lived two chiefs from each division. 
Ritual authority and knowledge was also divided into earth and sky aspects. 

At the Lohraff Petroglyphs, the earth motifs (vulvar glyphs or bisected 
ovals) are physically separated from the sky motifs (raptor image and bird 
tracks); they occur on different rocks. However, there is an anthropomorphic 
shaman image on the same rock as the vulvar motifs. It is perhaps note- 
worthy that the shaman is distinctly separate from both earth and sky motifs. 
It is possible that the placement of the shaman figure at Lohraff is a reminder 
of the shaman’s roles as a ritual functionary and mediator between the natu- 
ral and supernatural worlds. In this case the shaman may have also served as 
a ritual bridge between earth and sky. In this way the shaman is also sugges- 
tive of the roles of the chiefs in Osage villages, whose houses were intention- 
ally placed between the earth and sky moieties. 

The Miller Petroglyphs, because they have been badly damaged by weath- 
ering and vandalism over the years, are more difficult to interpret, but these 
images also may signify an earth/sky dualism. Vulvar glyphs that represent 
earth are most common, but at least one image of a winged zoomorph, which 
is most likely a sky-related motif, was also present, as reported by Fowke in 
1922 (Figure 6.3, right). In addition, the landscape position of the Miller 
Petroglyphs is similar to that of the Lohraff Petroglyphs; they are located 
below bluff-crest burial cairns and above caves that may have served mortu- 
ary functions. 
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According to Diaz-Granados (1999:218), the Lohraff Petroglyphs (as well as 
other petroglyph sites) functioned as places of prayer and for the telling of 
stories (origin beliefs, creation legends, and so on), naming rituals, and vision 
quests. Images in the petroglyphs could also include symbols representing 
major social moieties or could play a role in mourning/adoption rituals that 
would later become central to the functioning of many Plains/Midwestern 
Siouan groups (Hall 1997:57). These interpretations are buttressed by the 
rock-art’s strategic landscape location between cave and mortuary cairn sites, 
as well as the presence of both earth- and sky-related images at the Miller 
and Lohraff petroglyph sites. In this chapter, we have put forth an interpre- 
tation of these petroglyph images as relating to an essential earth/sky dual- 
ism. The images themselves support this interpretation, as does the physical 
location of the petroglyph sites on the landscape. Moreover, the position of 
the petroglyphs in relation to other ritual site types (caves and cairns) also 
suggests mediation between or linkage of earth and sky. 

The association of rock-art with habitation, processing, and other ritual 
sites within the Lohraff and Miller complexes has several ritual and contex- 
tual implications (see Edging and Ahler 2000; Yelton and Edging 2000). 
First, the juxtaposition of mortuary sites such as cairns and caves indicates 
that death rituals were important in Late Woodland site complexes. Second, 
rock-art, as a medium for transmitting knowledge related to these and other 
ritual events, was vital to the functioning of the overall system. Third, the 
Late Woodland spiritual and secular worlds apparently were intimately inter- 
twined. Within site complexes, ritual sites (caves, cairns, and petroglyphs) are 
intentionally interspersed among sites that had more secular functions (short- 
term occupation, special function/processing, and long-term habitation), in- 
dicating that the rituals represented at the ritual sites were integral parts of 
the daily practices of the site-complex inhabitants. Site complexes, then, are 
the archaeological remnants of the local Late Woodland settlement and sym- 
bol system, and their investigation provides information on both ritual and 
secular aspects of Late Woodland social organization. Finally, it is likely that 
this settlement/ritual system is not limited to FLW. Recent compilation of 
regional survey data (Ahler and Edging 2001) suggests that many Late Wood- 
land site clusters exist in the Gasconade River drainage, and several of these 
include caves, cairns, large village sites, and petroglyphs in close spatial prox- 
imity. 

This chapter developed out of projects in which basic archaeological re- 
search was conducted in the context of a long-term cultural resource man- 
agement program. Recognition that petroglyph sites were an integral part of 
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Late Woodland site complexes has led us past the basics of archaeology to the 
present interpretations of the role of ritual in these societies. The archaeologi- 
cal context of the rock-art sites—their position on the landscape and relation- 
ship to contemporary sites—has contributed as much to our interpretations 
as analysis of the imagery. The basic archaeology alone, with its emphasis on 
chronology, subsistence, and settlement, is not sufficient to interpret the ritual 
aspect of Late Woodland Ozarkian society. However, without the archaeo- 
logical context provided by the settlement and subsistence data, the rock-art 
and other ritual aspects of site complexes would not be interpretable as a 
dualistic worldview embedded in daily practice. 

The petroglyphs also offer glimpses into the rituals of a late prehistoric 
culture whose descendants may be represented in one or more of the historic 
tribes known for the Missouri area. Although the themes associated with the 
earth and sky motifs could relate to several Native American groups, their 
interpretation may explain some facets of a prehistoric religious ceremonial- 
ism that relate directly to the Osage and Kaw, who were historically located 
near the study region. These discussions are not meant to conclude that the 
Osage as a tribal entity occupied the study area as early as the early Late 
Woodland period. However, if our interpretation of the petroglyph images at 
Lohraff and Miller as showing an earth/sky duality is correct, the context of 
these petroglyphs and their association with well-dated archaeological depos- 
its indicate that this dualistic cosmology has considerable antiquity. 


NOTE 


1. This figure illustrates one technique for photographing petroglyph images 
with low relief. When the site was visited in the early morning, with the hope of 
having low-angled raking light to highlight the relief, the entire image was covered 
with about a centimeter of snow. When the snow was lightly brushed away from the 
surface, some snow remained in the deeper, pecked areas, which provided an excellent 
highlight of the image. This technique may be artificially created by bringing snow 
or shaved ice when planning a photographic documentation of images. It also has the 
advantage of being chemically nondestructive to images that have already been ex- 
posed to the weather. It is not recommended for use on petroglyphs that are in en- 
closed sites (caves or rockshelters) or those that have potential for retaining pigment 
residues. 


7 Pattern and Function at the 


Jeffers Petroglyphs, Minnesota 


Robert Alan Clouse 


he Jeffers Petroglyphs site (21CO3) is located in the north-central United 

States near the eastern edge of the Great Plains in southwest Minnesota 
(Figure 7.1). Topographically, the site is situated on a high ridge in the 
Couteau des Prairie, that is, the watershed divide between the Mississippi and 
Missouri Rivers—the two longest rivers in North America. The site appears 
as an east-west trending outcrop of Sioux quartzite that is exposed at the 
surface as a result of glacial activity during the Des Moines lobe advance of 
the Wisconsinan Glaciation some 14,000 years ago. The continental ice sheets 
retreated north of the site by about 12,800 years ago (Wright 1972), revealing 
glacial striations on the rock that trend in a roughly northwest-southeast di- 
rection, documenting the direction of the Des Moines ice advance. The Sioux 
quartzite is metamorphic, but the transformation process has preserved rather 
than obliterated evidence of the ripple marks that document its origin from 
sands in near-shore and beach deposits that became sandstone 1.4 to 1.7 bil- 
lion years ago. 

The massive Sioux quartzite formation outcrops irregularly at ridge tops 
and in stream valleys for a distance of nearly 250 km stretching from near 
New Ulm, in south-central Minnesota, to central South Dakota (Weber 
1982). There are a large number of other Sioux quartzite outcrops in the 
Jeffers vicinity, but the Jeffers locality is one of the largest rock exposures. 
Eleven other rock outcrops in the immediate vicinity also contain what are 
apparently related glyphs. None of the other rock exposures contain the large 
numbers of glyphs recorded at the Jeffers site, however, and no more than 30 
glyphs are recorded at any of the other sites. 

Since shortly after the glacial retreat and therefore essentially during the 
entire period of human habitation of the area, the site has been in a tall grass 
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Jeffers Petroglyphs 


Figure 7.1. Location of the Jeffers Petroglyphs site in southwestern Minnesota. 


prairie environmental setting. The site currently sits in an approximately 40- 
hectare parcel of native and restored tall grass prairie. The Jeffers site is open 
to the public during the summer months as an interpreted site that is a part 
of the Minnesota Historical Society’s historic sites network. 

The Jeffers Petroglyphs site was first historically documented in 1885. A 
subsequent visit by T. H. Lewis, a late nineteenth-century archaeologist, 
documented approximately 30 glyphs at the site in 1889. In 1971, after the site 
was acquired by the state of Minnesota, Gordon Lothson, an archaeologist at 
the Minnesota Historical Society, directed an extensive recording effort at the 
site (Lothson 1976; Roefer et al. 1973). Lothson and his crew documented 
approximately 2,000 glyphs through a process of lichen removal, detailed 
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mapping with a plane table, rubbings using rolled-on paint on linen, painting 
the glyphs with a marine varnish, and color and black-and-white photogra- 
phy. All of the glyphs that they recognized and recorded had been pecked 
into the exposed rock surface. Lothson’s initial study (Roefer et al. 1973) 
defined some 63 “areas” of glyph groupings. These “areas” were partly the 
result of plane table mapping events. Lothson’s subsequent 1976 publication 
reduced the initial 63 areas to 23 visitor viewing “stations” in an effort to 
focus the publication toward the visiting public. In order to provide a cultur- 
ally meaningful analytical context, the current study has redefined Lothson’s 
glyph stations as 16 clusters on the basis of spatial separation through inter- 
vening nonglyph areas or by major naturally occurring physical features (Fig- 
ure 7.2a) such as major rock fractures that clearly delineate one cluster from 
another (Clouse 1996b). 

The present study was prompted by a number of factors including the 
construction of a new visitors center, development of new trails, and a revised 
interpretive program. Advanced training I received in rock-art site conserva- 
tion and management at the Getty Conservation Institute served as a catalyst 
to better understand the context of the glyphs and is a driving force behind 
the creation of a detailed management plan for long-term site preservation 
(Clouse n.d.). 

The current research efforts began with the assumption that the glyphs are 
artifacts and can be analyzed like other archaeological finds distributed in 
meaningful patterns across a site. The site likely represents multiple use epi- 
sodes or occupations by different cultures over a relatively long period of 
time—possibly as long as 5,000 years. In order to understand this site, as with 
most other archaeological sites, it is important to look at the patterning of 
human activity. The glyphs, while not separated vertically or stratigraphically 
in the normal archaeological sense, are unevenly distributed throughout the 
exposed rock face and clearly reflect the episodic nature of site use. The re- 
search reported upon here is an initial attempt to document and understand 
patterns of information present at the site. The work is ongoing and should 
be considered a work in progress rather than a final interpretive statement. 

Analysis of artifact assemblages, which petroglyphs most certainly are, 
must be grounded in mechanisms inherent in the behavior patterns of the 
human beings who made and used them. Cultural systems exhibit an internal 
order of material remains, an order that may be altered by variations in cul- 
tural behavior. The analysis here has initially defined 16 glyph categories and 
stylistic motifs in an attempt to understand the patterning as a reflection of 
that cultural behavior. Because of the nature of these glyphs the initial ana- 
lytical efforts did not incorporate what are frequently referred to as “abstract” 
representations. Rather, the analysis focused on multiple expressions of ele- 
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ments that were readily definable in form and on images that are represented 
in the ethnographic literature. The extensive ethnographic data available 
about Plains Indian cultures are thought to be one source of information that 
may serve to bridge the gaps between historically known tribal groups and 
those adapted to similar environmental conditions many centuries earlier. 
These Plains Indian cultural groups include the Dakota, Lakota, Nakota (col- 
lectively also called Sioux), Cheyenne, Mandan, Hidatsa, Arikara, Crow, 
Pawnee, and Iowa (Grinnell 1923; Hassrick 1964; Lowie 1913, 1915, 1916; 
Murie 1914; Skinner 1915; Wissler 1907, 1912). 

The culture and religious practices of a number of Plains Indian tribes are 
well documented. Briefly, much of their lifeway developed within a highly 
mobile society that subsisted in large part on migratory herds of buffalo (Bi- 
son bison) and maintained the social structure within a changing village popu- 
lation; their religious practices and ceremonies concentrated on an under- 
standing of natural phenomena such as the wind and thunderstorms. The 
cosmologies of these historic populations include explanations of the relation- 
ships between elements of the natural landscape such as hills and valleys, the 
earth’s bedrock, the earth’s surface, the sky, and the underworld. Included in 
this cosmology are symbols representing various components of the per- 
ceived world such as the turtle, representing the deep earth, and the thunder- 
bird, representing the sky. The limited context for visuals allotted here re- 
stricts the current presentation to only two representations of an original 17 
figures. These two plans are shown in Figure 7.2b and Figure 7.2c. The glyph 
distribution figures serve as illustrations of the glyph categories as well as 
depictions of their spatial distribution and frequency at the site. 

The first glyph element to be discussed here is what has been ethnographi- 
cally recorded as thunderbird tracks. The thunderbird track has been vari- 
ously interpreted as a many-toed footprint or a starburst and consists of an 
irregular oval or circle with seven or more short lines radiating from that 
shape. In 1883, Theodore Lewis (1886, 1887), an early regional archaeologist, 
undertook an archaeological survey in the eastern Dakotas. During his re- 
search he recorded a number of petroglyphs from an area known by indige- 
nous Dakota Indians as Wakiyan Oye, or “thunderbird track,” because of the 
incised rocks there. Lewis inquired among the local Lake Traverse Band of 
Dakota Indians as to how it received that name and they related the following 
story: 


Thunder Bird is said to have had his nest on high ground which was com- 
posed of sticks and brush, and was situated some ten miles north-west of the 
foot of Lake Traverse [located on the border between Minnesota and South 
Dakota], in the center of a deep wide gorge. One day there was a great storm 
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which flooded the whole country. Thunder Bird, in his anger at having been 
driven from his nest by the rising waters, flew away and alighted on this rock— 
Wakiyan Oye—which was the only place not covered with water, and left the 
impression of his feet there [Lewis 1886:424]. 


Another written record of this tradition, from fur trader William J. Snelling, 
the son of a noted military officer, was inspired by contact with a number of 
Indian groups. This poem by Snelling was published in 1842 (cited in Lewis 
1886): 


Not long upon this mountain height 
The first and worst of storms abode, 
For, moving in his fearful might, 
Abroad the God-begotten strode. 
Afar, on yonder faint blue mound [a regional landmark], 
In the horizon’s utmost bound, 
At the first stride his foot he set; 
The jarring world confessed the shock. 
Stranger! the track of Thunder yet 


Remains upon the living rock. 


A second glyph type is defined as an anthropomorphic figure with an oval 
to round head with outlined features on the face. This form also has the arms 
down turned and figures are depicted as if they are carrying a lance or spear 
(Figure 7.2b). Ethnographic studies of Plains tribes by Lowie (1913, 1915, 
1916), Murie (1914), Skinner (1915), Wissler (1907, 1912), and others describe 
in detail societal subdivisions, such as warrior societies, among Plains Indian 
tribes. The details in ledger drawings of facial painting and other parapher- 
nalia associated with and used by these warrior societies provide an ethno- 
graphic analogy for interpreting this group of glyphs depicted at Jeffers. Even 
the single horned depiction on one of the glyphs shown in Figure 7.2b is 
represented in ledger drawings of warrior society members of the Cheyenne 
and Dakota Indians (cf. DeMallie and Jahner 1980). 

A glyph form with a line and attached oval, originally defined by earlier 
researchers as an abstract form (Lothson 1976), is clearly interpretable as a 
rattle in reference to the actual objects in museum ethnographic collections. 
It is also depicted in nearly an identical form in drawings made by Native 
Americans during the past century. Rattles are often used in healing ceremo- 
nies and other spiritual activities. 

Horned anthropomorphs (Figure 7.2c) are often interpreted as a mecha- 
nism to represent a shaman or medicine man. This glyph form has been 
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Figure 7.3. Type 3 horned anthropomorph. 


labeled as a Type 3 Anthropomorph for the current study (Figure 7.3). This 
form may also be interpreted in relation to headgear associated with Plains 
Indian warrior societies. 

Some glyphs identified as dart or spear points are based on archaeologi- 
cally recovered artifacts. The points have been interpreted by some as a pos- 
sible representation of tanged Old Copper culture projectile points while oth- 
ers favor a dart point with attached foreshaft for inserting into a socketed 
spear shaft. Differences of opinion about these interpretations are unresolved 
at the present. 

The definition of other glyphs in another category as atlatls, hooked and 
weighted throwing sticks that are used to propel spears with greater velocity 
and distance, is based on archaeologically recovered objects from the south- 
western and midwestern regions of the United States. 

Another glyph type is identified as lines of dots possibly used for connect- 
ing glyphs or glyph elements together. These may be closely associated with 
the use of such devices on winter count buffalo robe paintings and on ledger 
drawings (see DeMallie and Jahner 1980) and are associated with the bio- 
graphic style of rock-art discussed by James Keyser (1987a, 1987b, 1992). 

Another glyph category is what has been described as bird tracks. This 
term is used for the three-toed form that is similar to the tracks of a bird. 
The term as it is applied here is purely a descriptive one and is not intended 
as a functional label. These glyphs were selected for analysis because they are 
clearly identifiable and are distributed unevenly across the site. 

Zoomorphs of what are identified as the American bison are also readily 
distinguishable among the carvings at Jeffers. Glyphs nearly identical to 
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Figure 7.4. Humanoid stick figure type anthropomorphs. 


those found here have been found at numerous rock-art sites in the central 
United States. Although not strongly associated with clusters containing 
glyphs of bison at this site, a number of glyphs have been identified as bi- 
son hoofprints because they appear similar to the tracks of a large cloven- 
hoofed animal. Another category of glyphs used in the analysis was one that 
resembles human handprints, suggested by some through oral tradition as a 
mark indicating where someone entered/left the underworld. There are also 
glyphs that resemble a depiction of a six-toed foot. The latter have been in- 
terpreted as bear paw prints by some researchers (e.g., Lothson 1976). 

Additional glyph categories associated with anthropomorphs such as fig- 
ures with upraised arms (Type 4 Anthropomorphs) and anthropomorphs 
with fingers depicted (Type 5 Anthropomorphs) were also segregated as glyph 
elements. These forms were included in the analysis because of their readily 
identifiable nature and their limited distribution across the site. Anthropo- 
morphs with a loop or circular foot or feet (Type 2 Anthropomorphs) were 
also considered as a separate category. Whether this latter form represents a 
stylistic convention or is associated with a special meaning for the figure to 
which it is attached is uncertain at the present. Humanoid “stick figures” 
(Figure 7.4) were not included as one of the anthropomorph types used in 
the current analysis since they were present in every cluster on the site and 
therefore were associated with all glyph elements. 

The specific identification of what some of these glyphs represent is not 
necessarily the only significant aspect of the analysis. It is the ability to clearly 
distinguish and discriminate one glyph form from another, as well as assign 
it to an unambiguous category, that is considered one of the important cri- 
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teria at this stage of analysis. It is in part the association that glyph elements 
have with other glyphs that shows some potential in providing some direction 
in elucidating what glyph elements or groupings of glyphs might mean. 

In order to investigate patterning at the Jeffers site, the relatively recently 
developed multivariate analytical method of correspondence analysis was 
used. (Baxter 1994; Benzécri 1992; Benzécri and colleagues 1973; Blasius 1994; 
Greenacre 1984). This analytical method has been used with increasing fre- 
quency in recent years in part because of its visual presentation qualities 
(Bertelsen 1988; Bolviken et al. 1982; Clouse 1996a, 1999; Gob 1988). Corre- 
spondence analysis has demonstrated considerable potential for archacologi- 
cal analysis because of its ability to treat either presence/absence data or 
abundance data displayed in two-dimensional tables—the type of data fre- 
quently encountered in archaeological analysis (Clouse 2000). The primary 
goal of this analytical method is the transformation of a table of numbers 
or presence/absence data into a more readily interpretable graphical dis- 
play. Correspondence analysis, like many other graphical techniques, is ex- 
ploratory in the sense that it describes data rather than analyzing it. Corre- 
spondence analysis is unique in the manner of display of tabular data and 
produces a graphical display illustrating data clusters by evaluating the cor- 
respondence of data table rows and columns. Basically, physical proximity on 
the graph is a reflection of a close association in artifact (glyph) assemblage 
patterning. 

Utilizing the glyph types and elements as rows and glyph clusters as col- 
umns in a table, a presence/absence analysis was performed on the Jeffers 
Petroglyphs site data. The results are shown in the correspondence analysis 
graphs in Figure 7.5. The graphs depict relationships of the glyph types (Fig- 
ure 7.5a), the relationships of the clusters resulting from the association of 
glyphs types (Figure 7.5b), and the clusters and types in combination (Fig- 
ure 7.5c). Because of the limited space here, the brief discussion that follows 
will serve to provide the reader with examples of some of the preliminary 
interpretations generated by correspondence analysis. 

The first element of discussion is a grouping of glyph types along the 
x-axis to the right of the y-axis (Figure 7.5a). The grouping shows a close 
association with the six-toed footprint, thunderbird and turtle, thunderbird 
track, dart point, atlatl, handprint, and anthropomorph with down-turned 
arms. These associations are present at site location clusters 1, 2, 3, 7, 10, IL, 
and 15 shown here (Figure 7.5b). On the basis of the close associations de- 
picted by correspondence analysis it is likely that these clusters or at least the 
specific elements analyzed are strongly culturally associated. Of particular 
interest is the association of the dart points, atlatl (or throwing stick), and 
Type 1 Anthropomorphic forms. 
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The results strongly suggest that, if correctly interpreted, the depictions of 
warrior societies are quite old among Plains Indian tribes—that is, if the cor- 
respondence analysis associations are reflecting a temporal relationship with 
the atlatls. Atlatls are generally thought to have been replaced by the bow and 
arrow no later than a.p. 1000. If the relationship is not a temporal one the 
associations suggest that at the minimum there is strong cultural continuity 
expressed in the spatial relations at the site. Either conclusion provides a fruit- 
ful avenue for exploring other cultural phenomena. 

One other grouping of two clusters, clusters 8 and 13, appears in the lower 
left quadrant of the graph (Figure 7.5b). This association appears strong but 
is not linked to any specific glyph types. Rather, it appears that it is a general 
correspondence between bird tracks, Type 2 and 3 Anthropomorphs, and bi- 
son hoofprints that results in the apparent close association. An interesting 
relationship is also evident in Figure 7.5c in the close association shown be- 
tween bison hoofprints and cluster 14. While these glyphs do not appear 
analytically associated with the occurrence of bison at the site, as one might 
expect, it is interesting to note that bison images are rare except in central 
areas of the site. This suggests a different episode of carving, possibly indi- 
cating a different cultural group occupying the site. 

Additional interpretation of the correspondence analysis results suggests 
not only that the clusters may be culturally associated but also that they are 
likely temporally associated as well. These results suggest temporal and cul- 
tural contexts within which to view and interpret additional glyphs at these 
clusters. This will be further tested with additional analytical categories. 
While this result of this research is not the definitive study on the Jeffers site, 
it has provided some direction for interpreting glyph associations and tempo- 
ral variability in the glyph clusters as defined here. 

The close association between the turtle (underworld) and the thunderbird 
(above world) glyphs may reflect an aspect of the overall structure of the site 
and its position on the landscape. The ridge of rock coming out of the 
ground, when viewed from any place downslope of the site, appears to reach 
up and touch the sky (Figure 7.6). This site positioning may be reflected in 
the associations of these two glyphs that suggest something of the cosmology 
of Plains Indian groups in the interface between the world below and that 
above; this is a possible context that could explain the high frequency of 
glyphs created here and its important spiritual location. 

This brief overview of a major research project points up a problem com- 
monly found in rock-art studies in general; that is, the frequent searching for 
the “true meaning” of the glyphs rather than viewing them as but one source 
of information about a limited cultural context. The glyphs are neither 
speech nor language, yet they do have a message that speaks out from the 
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Figure 7.6. View of Jeffers Petroglyphs site and terrain. 


very stone in which they are carved. In that light, the glyphs might best be 
interpreted as part of the symbolic structure of an earlier culture, a struc- 
ture that may still survive among the traditions of the descendants of their 
creators. To understand this symbolic structure is still one of our greatest 
challenges. Cirlot (1971) perhaps said it best in his definition of symbolism: 
“In symbolism everything has some meaning, everything has a purpose, 
which at times is obvious, at other times less so, and everything leaves some 
trace or signature which is open to investigation and interpretation.” 


8 Elemental Forms of 


Rock-Art and the 


Peopling of the Americas 
Jack Steinbring 


lemental forms are just what the name implies: the most basic meaning- 

ful marks attributable to the human species. We may quibble about just 
what is judged to be “meaningful,” but there can be little argument that dots 
and lines cannot be further divided in rock-art taxonomies of form. They 
can, of course, be painted, or the lines may be pecked or incised, and natural 
forms like vesicles in granitic rocks or glacial striae can be enhanced to pro- 
duce a clear form. 

The very simplicity of dots and lines may offer part of the reason so little 
clinical research has been devoted to them. Some may feel that they are just 
too obvious and self-explained. However, much may lie behind such a facile 
position. It has been suggested (Steinbring and Lanteigne 1991:23-24) that 
were the ancestors of mankind to intentionally produce marks, they would 
start with either dots or lines, or both. This is not a big step from marking 
territories with urine by species using sticks to probe nests for food. From this 
observation it does not come as a surprise to note that evidence is asserted 
for very early human marking on stone in the form of a cup mark and a line 
on the floor of Auditorium Cave in Bimbetka, India (Bednarik et al. 1991:34). 
Acheulian deposits appear to overlie it (Bahn 1998:86-87; Bednarik 1997). 
Minimum estimates for such an overlying occupation stratum would exceed 
120,000 years B.P. Using the proposition that human groups would not de- 
posit their garbage on top of meaningful and valued permanent marks, these 
carvings in Auditorium Cave could be much older. At Danaki-Chattan, an 
even richer cupule site exhibits evidence of a Paleolithic attribution (Kumar 
1996:45). At the La Ferrassie rockshelter in the Dordogne Region of France a 
Neanderthal child burial excavated by Denis Peyrony in 1936 was seen to 
have a limestone slab covering the remains. On the underside of this slab a 
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series of cupules, arranged in pairs, was discovered. At least one writer regards 
this as a landmark between the time when there was no art at all and the dim 
shadowy days when art began (Stern 1973:30). Bahn (1998:xv) accepts the 
prospect of Neanderthalian rock-art and further suggests the occurrence of 
art among Homo erectus as early as 300,000 years ago. He also notes both 
the extreme antiquity and universality of cupules (Bahn 1998:222-225). At 
La Ferrassie, lines of cupules are also found in rupestral art of Aurignacian 
IV (Leroi-Gourhan n.d.:97). From these still debatable instances, however, it 
is a long and complicated trail to the New World. There is, however, substan- 
tial and growing evidence that human groups entered the Americas in Paleo- 
lithic times (Gruhn 1988:77). The problem for those in rock-art research is 
the assessment of iconographic dimensions in trans-Beringian migration. 

Aside from the often debated cation-ratio dates assembled by Dorn (1983: 
49) in the Coso Range of California (which may yet turn out to be right), 
there is no incontrovertible evidence that rock-art of the New World is older 
than 8,000 or 9,000 years B.P. Yet, rock-art has filled the hemisphere, and the 
most widespread forms are dots and lines, just as they always are throughout 
the world (Bednarik 1996:71-72). The first clear establishment of the univer- 
sality of cupules was produced by Charles Rau in an excellent but obscure 
treatise on the subject (Rau 1881) (Figure 8.1). That dots comprise the earliest 
solidly dated forms in rock-art at over 120,000 years B.P. does not say much 
either, since mobiliary art in the form of a carved human figure from the 
Berekhat Ram site in Israel, also Acheulian, is dated to at least 233,000 years 
B.p. and could be as early as 800,000 years B.P. (Bahn 1998:86-87). 

A hypothesis of order in cupules has been advanced for a small sample in 
the moors of Yorkshire and Scotland. This hypothesis sees a fairly orderly 
continuum (all apparently within the past 10,000 years) from random cup 
marks, to lines of them and other arrangements, to elaborations like concen- 
trics and complex parallels of cups (Steinbring and Lanteigne 1991:26). The 
transition from random cups to arrangements and other elaborations has 
been referred to as formalization. This means that somewhere along the line, 
people began producing new forms out of more basic forms, and a long 
culture-historical process of elaboration ensues. What was important in this 
study was the finding that the random cups (dots) seemed to be first, and 
then there developed a more or less orderly sequence of rock-art elaboration 
based upon its own most basic nature. The questions arising from this are, 
what can we infer about the whole history of rock-art in the study region and 
how can we apply this knowledge to a wide sphere of ancient rock-art ac- 
tivity in Great Britain? Those familiar with the variability of that rock-art 
know that it is remarkably uniform. Cup and ring sites are so common that 
they are shown on the British Ordinance maps as something to be seen and 
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Figure 8.1. Superb Rau lithoprint of a formalized cupule site in India (Rau 1881). 
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Figure 8.2. Typical cup and ring site: Torrs Farm site in southwestern 


Scotland (photograph by author). 


recognized with ease (Figure 8.2). Cups and rings wherever you go! Practi- 
cally, there is no figurative rock-art in Great Britain or Ireland. Everything is 
based on a cup, or dot, a most elemental form. 

While cupules may constitute the basic form from which virtually all of 
the rock-art tradition of Great Britain may have emerged, this is not the case 
elsewhere. For some unknown reason the basic character of rock-art re- 
mained the same in the British Isles while nearly everywhere else a florescence 
of forms occurred, many, if not most, having no apparent connection to 
elemental forms. The explanation may be that insular conditions somehow 
retarded the more radical iconographic influences. In other areas of the 
world, they were given freer play, probably because of extensive cultural inter- 
action over much longer spans of time. 

In North America, the Pit and Groove Style (Heizer and Baumhoff 1962: 
234; Parkman 1994:4-8) has long enjoyed early status in the theoretical his- 
tory of continental marking. Without archaeological evidence, however, its 
presence among rich and pervasive regional innovations of every possible de- 
scription forces us to examine the case more closely. Parkman (1994:8) makes 
it clear that, however old cupule production in the New World may be, it 
continues into very recent times and involves specific ethnohistoric behaviors. 
This is entirely consistent with the definition of elemental forms (Steinbring 
et al. 1994:55) in that the fundamentally simple nature of cupules renders 
them susceptible to infinite reinvention, a fact also applicable to lines. We 
must therefore scrutinize these universally distributed forms to determine 
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their geological and cultural contexts, so far as possible, and to suggest rela- 
tionships inferential to their role in the peopling of the Americas. Moreover, 
it will be useful to reiterate a similar presence on other continents potentially 
critical to this assessment. 


PHYSIOGRAPHIC CONTEXTS WITH 
IMPLICATIONS OF GREAT ANTIQUITY 


One of the first to perceive a relationship between physiographic factors and 
the distribution of elemental forms in North America was Edward Meade 
(1971:36, 41), who conducted extensive surveys throughout the Northwest 
Coast. In describing cupule (and other) sites along the Pacific coastline, he 
notes many sites (often featuring cupules) that were awash or covered during 
mid or high tide. Because these sites were visible only at low tide, Meade 
reasoned, quite correctly, that the engraving had taken place when sea levels 
were much lower. Sites best exhibiting this situation were found at Cape 
Mudge, where cupule concentrations are awash at low tide (Meade 1971:49). 
At the mouth of the Cluxewe River, Meade reports the Cluxewe Stone, a slab 
of sandstone carved in the shape of a human head in profile. It was recovered 
from 5 fathoms of water in a fishing net in 1967. When recovered, the object 
was covered with barnacles (Meade 1971:36). Meade suggests that it may have 
fallen overboard from a Kwakiutl craft, since it appears to be a marvelous 
example of Kwakiutl art at its best. The area of this discovery, along the north 
shore of Vancouver Island, near Fort Rupert, was Kwakiutl territory in his- 
toric times. The area also contains cupule sites at low- and mid-tide levels 
(Meade 1971:37, 49). Malcolm and Louise Loring (1982:16-19) recorded very 
dense concentrations of cupules on Columbia River sites well suited to an 
analysis of water-level relationships. 

Lundy (1974:219) notes that cupule sites (pits) occur throughout the North- 
west Coast and constitute the most frequent form to be found there. With 
an apparent origin on the coast, they are distributed well up the major rivers 
as well. She also notes their randomness and recombination into more com- 
plex forms (Lundy 1974:220). Some of the most elaborate cupule sites in the 
Americas occur in the Northwest Coast culture area (Malcolm Loring in 
Meade 1971:84—-85, 91). 

Near Observation Point on the Tsimshian Peninsula, Hill and Hill (1974: 
203) identify a large number of cupule sites at low- or mid-tide elevations. 
These sites sometimes contain grooves as well (Hill and Hill 1974:199, 203). 
A process of formalization may be seen in some of these sites where a bar and 
two dots make up a frontally direct facial image, elsewhere more elaborately 
developed. The sites also contain many random cupule concentrations. While 
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the sample here is very small, random cupule decorations are among the clos- 
est to low tide. 

The potential significance of Northwest Coast cupule sites at or below low 
tide resides in the fact that Beringian migrations are thought by some to have 
possibly traversed the very low beaches during late Pleistocene times (Carlson 
1983:93, 1993:7; Gruhn 1988:77; Parfit 2000:50; Wormington 1983:192). In 
fact, this alternative route into the Americas is almost always discussed in 
theories of the earliest Asian migrants. One of the principle complications for 
the coastal theory is the expectation that the fjorded west coast, presumably 
present from earliest times, would have prevented coastal migrations without 
watercraft, partly because a maritime adaptation is implied (contrary to the 
common model of pedestrian first Americans), and partly because of an in- 
finite number of drainage channels to the sea from the interior. The prospec- 
tive invention and use of watercraft would itself not deny such human move- 
ments, since the presence of watercraft is now asserted to occur as early as 
800,000 years ago (Morwood 1998). A perennial escape from “overstatement” 
of the coastal route lies in the fact that all the evidence is now beneath 180 
feet of water! However the coastal route is perceived, its use must be corre- 
lated with very sensitive fluctuations of both sea level and glaciation in order 
to produce optimum conditions for such a migration. Waning glaciation pro- 
duces higher sea levels, and waxing glaciation produces barriers to movement, 
partly by pinching out accessible coastal routes and partly by coalescing in- 
terior continental expansions that meet in a zone that appears to have been 
free of obstructions to human movement at a number of points in time. This 
avenue of movement is known as the Alberta Corridor (Figure 8.3) and has 
been the object of fierce debate for several decades (Fladmark 1983:27—32). 
The main arguments feature the presence or absence of positions in the 
northwesterly continental interior where easterly and westerly moving glacial 
masses may or may not have completely fused. 

To test the prospect of an interior movement of Late Paleolithic popula- 
tions from northeast Asia with an iconographic propensity for elemental 
forms, we must survey the deep interior presence of at least debatably early 
occurrences of such phenomena. 


LAKE-OF-THE-WOODS, ONTARIO, CANADA 


In 1884, A. C. Lawson, an engineer conducting a geological survey of Lake- 
Of-The-Woods, Ontario, came across two large panels of petroglyphs on the 
north side of the Aulneau Peninsula, which divides the Lake-Of-The-Woods 
into northern and southern halves (Lawson 1885:655). These sets of hiero- 
glyphic writing were found about midway between the east and west shores 
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Figure 8.3. The Alberta Corridor as commonly conceived, 12,000 B.p. The ribstone 
phenomenon occurs at its southeastern exit (after Jennings 1974). 


on the peninsula itself. Lawson noted that the petroglyphs had weathered 
extensively and that the patina was not different from that on the rock for- 
mation, including that on glacial striae (Lawson 1885:656). 

Lawson provided plan views of the two main concentrations but noted 
that the sketches only represent part of the actual numbers of petroglyphs 
and that they do not reflect the actual patterns. We do see, however, lines of 
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cupules and concentrics. He gives the relative sizes as from 3 to 12 inches, 
perfectly in accord with measurements conducted on all other known Lake- 
Of-The-Woods petroglyph sites from 1960 to 1985 (Steinbring et al. 1987:3). 

Lawson, in 1885, concluded that the chief advantage to be derived by ar- 
chaeologists from an acquaintance with such inscriptions is tracing out the 
similarity or identity of the individual characters with those of inscriptions 
found in other parts of the continent and, further, that there is little hope of 
any coherent meaning or narrative ever being derived from such isolated 
groups of characters (Lawson 1885:656). How true. 

But Lawson does not exactly follow his own advice. For comparisons, he 
does not stop in his own continent but heads straight for Brazil! In 1876, 
John C. Branner (1884:1187) had been on a paleontological expedition to the 
Brazilian interior where he had found, recorded, and discussed several rock- 
art sites, both carved and painted. Lawson proceeded to make an element- 
by-element comparison between these on Lake-Of-The-Woods and those 
on Branner’s sites: the kinds of forms that match are, not surprisingly, the 
simplest ones, some circles, dots, lines, concentrics, and horseshoe or part 
circle shapes. All these, of course, approach elemental forms, the most easily 
reinventable ones there are. Lawson says that the coincidence appears to be 
too strong to be purely accidental (Lawson 1885:656). 

Data must be gathered to test linkages of such scope. Elemental forms 
exist everywhere because they are elemental. Thus they must be shown to 
have priority on grounds other than shape alone. Lawson’s observations on 
weathering do suggest a relevant dimension. Only a few miles to the west, at 
Mud Portage, near the western end of the Aulneau Peninsula, ancient carv- 
ings exhibiting a similar degree of weathering on basalt, which was again 
identical with that in glacial striae (both exposed and beneath a deep, long- 
term soil profile), were excavated in the 1980s at the Mud Portage site (Stein- 
bring et al. 1987). While neither the exposed nor excavated panels yielded 
distinct elemental forms, dots were abundant. These dots occur in rows and 
arcs and are sometimes seen as a possible stage in the technology of carving 
a figurative form (Figure 8.4). For example, a cluster of dots may be sur- 
rounded by a pecked line, as though the dots within it would require only 
expansion toward each other for the purpose of showing a solid mass. Indeed, 
the dints that make up all of the Lake-Of-The-Woods petroglyphs (of all 
styles) may be construed as tiny cupules, serving collectively in producing the 
overall image. 

The most archaeologically ancient petroglyphs on Lake-Of-The-Woods 
are small, solidly pecked, figurative forms that exhibit total repatination (Fig- 
ure 8.5). Those exposed through excavation are not different in this regard 
from those outside the surviving soil mantle. Significantly, the excavated pet- 


Figure 8.4. A pecked mass containing noncontiguous dots at 
the Mud Portage site, Ontario (photograph by author). 


Figure 8.5. Small, solidly pecked animal petroglyphs at the Mud Portage site, 
Ontario. These elegant little forms were fully repatinated before occupational 
deposits accumulated above them (photograph by author). 
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roglyphs had experienced erosion and repatination prior to their being cov- 
ered. As at Lawson’s sites, those carvings nearest the waterline at Mud Portage 
were permanently lost in 1899 when the Norman dam on Lake-Of-The- 
Woods raised the water levels by more than 3.5 feet (Sweet 1978:7). Lawson's 
sites are gone, but fragments of the Mud Portage site, being slightly higher, 
survived. Even now, high water covers many petroglyphs on the downslope 
of the formation on which they occur. The highest positions, however, with 
their relatively deep soil profile, contain an orderly continuum of cultural 
deposits. These deposits overlie some 29 petroglyphs—all of them of the typi- 
cally early style and technology. The stratigraphy of the site shows diagnostic 
artifacts (Oxbow projectile points), which date elsewhere to about 3000 B.c., 
occurring about halfway down the continuum (Steinbring et al. 1987:150, 
fig. 15). Below this, the deposits remain regular, but commonly accepted di- 
agnostics are absent. What is found in these lower strata, however, are well- 
prepared unifaces (through several levels), crude chopperlike tools, and flake 
tools (Figure 8.6) nearer the base (Steinbring and Callaghan 1985:10). Much 
of this early assemblage is executed in a fine-grained, light-gray rhyolite por- 
phyry, available in a small prehistoric quarry a short distance to the south of 
the site at a much higher elevation (Figure 8.7). The lithic resource preference 
changes to a diffuse variety of exotic materials at the mid-point, or at Oxbow 
times, in the continuum. This variety in post-Oxbow times suggests a high 
level of regional interactions, while the earlier levels suggest continuity, pos- 
sibly due to an insular effect. 

The exploitation of the rhyolite and the presence of only non-bifacial 
forms in the earlier levels at Mud Portage are incongruent with the regional 
complexes with which comparisons would seem to be easily made. In addi- 
tion, it should be noted that the earliest shoreline sites excavated elsewhere 
in the region have not yielded dates earlier than 5,000 B.p. The occupation of 
Mud Portage was decidedly earlier than that, a fact that raises the question 
of origins both of the earliest assemblage there and the solid representational 
rock-art stratigraphically below it. One hypothetical answer to this question 
involves a review of human activity in relation to the quaternary ice fronts 
and their occasional interdigitations and refugia. 

A few miles to the northwest of Mud Portage, along a gradually rising but 
discontinuous ridge, an unusual site was discovered in the 1950s by the late 
Walter Hlady, then president of the Manitoba Archaeological Society. The 
site contained what appeared to be large, somewhat rounded bifaces and 
many flakes apparently the result of thinning the bifaces. Hlady and his col- 
leagues named the site the Rush Bay Road site. Soon after a substantial col- 
lection was assembled, which led to a published report (Hlady and Kucera 
1971), the site was lost. Many efforts were made to relocate it, but it was not 


Figure 8.6. Flake tools from the Mud Portage site, Ontario (photograph by 
author). 
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Figure 8.7. Prehistoric quarry on high ground overlooking the Mud Portage 


site, Ontario. The material is rhyolite porphyry. No evidence of bifacial 
lithic technology was expressed in site materials (photograph by author). 


until 1985 that the site was once again identified (Steinbring 1986). The road 
had been displaced soon after the initial discovery, and all earlier searches had 
been conducted along the new roadway. 

In addition to the basic site initially investigated by Hlady, several other 
similar sites at the same elevation were discovered in the late 1980s. None 
of these sites yielded bifaces. With an inventory of some 6,000 artifacts, it 
was concluded that the assemblage represented a non-bifacial, unmodified 
flake tool industry. The bifaces found by Hlady had been bihedral cores, and 
the presumed thinning flakes were now seen as the actual tools (Figure 8.8). 
The whole assemblage perfectly satisfied the widespread expectation by pre- 
Clovis advocates of an initial trans-Beringian industry based on unmodified 
flake tools, suggested by Krieger (1964:51) nearly 40 years ago, as well as in 
more recent times by Bryan (1983:138). Perhaps the clearest archaeological 
evidence for this early lithic stratum was revealed in the California sites ex- 
cavated by Emma Lou Davis (1978:71). Her work led to a chronology begin- 
ning as early as 45,000 years B.P. with a flake tool industry. Canadian grant- 
ing authorities composed of Clovis-first advocates repeatedly rejected the 
prospect of such an industry and made no provision of support for further 
field and lab research. The Rush Bay Road site was pronounced to be a 
workshop-quarry site and nothing else. 
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Figure 8.8. Flake tools from the Rush Bay Road site. These tools yielded 
blood residue (photograph by author). 


Among the 6,000 artifacts recovered by excavation, one should expect at 
least partial bifaces. Not one was found. The material used was exclusively 
rhyolite porphyry, and no sources of this material were present near the site. 
The closest known and exploited location was the prehistoric quarry above 
Mud Portage. Were the Rush Bay Road site a workshop-quarry, a variety of 
usable stone from immediately available glacial deposits would normally have 
been used. None was present in the recoveries. 

The units were taken down in 3.0-cm levels. Cultural remains were re- 
covered throughout some 40 levels in several 1-m* units. Small bits of char- 
coal were occasionally encountered but usually far too small to yield a “C 
date. At level 12, however, a small piece of charcoal was sufficient for dating. 
It yielded a date of 8,500 years and, of course, was nearly 30 levels above 
the base. 

In the late 1970s and 1980s several specialists were investigating the pros- 
pects of detecting blood on stone (Loy et al. 1990:110; Newman and Julig 
1989:119). Dr. Margaret Newman, then at the University of Calgary, was 
engaged to test flakes from the Rush Bay Road assemblage that appeared 
promising as unmodified flake tools exhibiting some signs of use. Fourteen 
of these pieces were selected (from many levels) and submitted for her analy- 
sis. Among the 14 Newman found five pieces with identifiable blood residue 
(Newman 1990:5). One of them was of bear, one of cat, and three of elk 
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(probably an extinct species of moose-elk). This proved conclusively that the 
flake tools were indeed intentionally produced artifacts and also indicated a 
diverse and successful hunting regime. Cougar, while entirely edible, would 
not be seen as a common quarry for mobile hunters. Since organic traces 
were discovered on several other flake tools, it is possible that a wider range 
of animal exploitation existed. Such had already been identified for the 
Cummins Paleoindian site near Thunder Bay, Ontario (Newman and Julig 
1989:127). 

From the standpoint of the earliest rock-art at the Mud Portage site, it 
should be noted that the lithics exhibit parallels with prepared unifaces pos- 
sibly emerging from an unmodified flake tool industry through time. High 
percentages of ryholite porphyry in the early levels at Mud Portage also point 
to a shared pattern of exploitation. Since bone is not preserved in either the 
Rush Bay Road or Mud Portage site, no comparison of hunting patterns can 
be initiated, other than that revealed by Newman’s analysis. 

If the first peoples to inhabit the recently accessible lakeshore at about 
9,200 years B.P. had descended from the high ground to the northeast, and 
since glacial Lake Agassiz barred any movement to the south until then, the 
origin of the Rush Bay Road people becomes an object of very special inter- 
est. How could they get there if their sites were not accessible from the south? 
It does seem clear that the presently known sites of this culture were arrayed 
along the north shore of Lake Agassiz, specifically on a small, relatively level 
patch on an inland arm of the lake that formed a narrow channel. The over- 
look of this channel provided outstanding hunting opportunities. The lake 
itself, however, was virtually sterile. 

On careful examination the various geological maps of the region show 
clearly a huge glacial refugium just to the northeast of the Rush Bay Road 
area (Bjérck and Keister 1983:1537, fig. 1; Fenton et al. 1983:67, fig. 9; Pettipas 
and Buchner 1983:432; Prest 1970:717, fig. XII 16g). It is about 150 miles long 
and 50 miles wide (Figure 8.9) and was not glaciated during the final 1,000- 
2,000 years of the Pleistocene. Fluctuations of the ice front and water bod- 
ies formed by melt made it possible for mobile human groups to enter this 
refugium near its eastern end. One view would hold that forests grew on top 
of the glaciers, just as they do today in Alaska and the Yukon. People can pass 
across such areas, unaware that they are moving across a glacier and that 
readvance could close the points of access. There seems little alternative to 
the prospect that the Rush Bay Road people passed unknowingly into this 
refugium while they still carried an unmodified flake tool industry, perhaps 
around 13,500 years B.P. when an extremely large periglacial embayment in 
northeastern Minnesota was open (Prest 1970:714, fig. 16 a-b). Here they be- 
came entrapped and isolated from external cultural influences. At the conclu- 
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Figure 8.9. 1, Periglacial refugium in northwestern Ontario; 2, access to refugium 
from northeastern Minnesota, available as early as 14,500 B.P. 


sion of the Ice Age, they moved southward to again be barred from southerly 
locations by glacial Lake Agassiz, a colossal glacial lake that slowly drained 
from the higher elevations, permitting the Rush Bay Road people to de- 
scend to the south. They eventually exploited the rhyolite quarry above Mud 
Portage and, with further Agassiz drainage, occupied Mud Portage itself. 
The prospect that peoples with an unmodified flake tool industry were the 
first to occupy Mud Portage and then went about producing meticulous figu- 
rative petroglyphs will be hard for many to swallow. But the apparent sim- 
plicity of the lithic toolkit need not be seen as an indication of generalized 
simplicity; that would be a profoundly ethnocentric point of view. In the first 
place, unmodified flake tools can be legitimately viewed as superior to modi- 
fied ones. Unretouched edges are sharper, and developed lithic skills applied 
to bihedral cores can produce any flake shape or size desired. The formaliza- 
tion seen in the evolution of elemental rock-art forms is equally applicable to 
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lithics. The human psyche may have found pleasure in altering a more basic 
nature. In this specific realm of behavior, and at this point in time, we see 
the emergence of what is commonly thought of as art (Bahn 1998:xv). 

Moreover, it would be a serious mistake to think that lithics constituted 
the only aspect of this early American cultural life. It is only the best pre- 
served. What about bark, bone, antler, ivory, sinew, hide, plant fibers, wood, 
and leaves? The animals we know to have been exploited by the Rush Bay 
Road people surely served them with many opportunities for the advance- 
ment and elaboration of nonlithic technology. 

We have not yet tried to answer the question of where these early lithic 
populations came from before they got into the glacial refugium north of 
Lake Superior and what their rock-art may have looked like at that time. 
There are very few clues, but there are some. 

In the first place, glaciers separated the coastal migrants (if indeed they 
were even able to move along the fjorded zone) from passage to the east for 
a very long time. The formidable mountain ranges, also glaciated, would have 
prevented such movements. From many angles, the prospect of an ice-free 
corridor, despite its critics (Fladmark 1983:32), variously open through the 
northwestern part of the continent between continental ice sheets, and deli- 
cately timed, produces the best hypothetical option for mobile, herd-animal 
hunters with a successful cold adaptation. 

Gruhn’s (1988:77) and Fladmark’s (1983:40) studies of the coastal alterna- 
tive in early American migrations are rigorous, comprehensive, and persua- 
sive. They would seem at times to require water transport, but the potential 
for such a technology is known to be very early, especially in movements to 
Australia. Nonetheless, the movement through a continental passage between 
glacial centers is a valid hypothesis for at least the period between 35,000 and 
25,000 B.P. and, again, between 20,000 and 14,000 years B.P. (Hopkins 
1967:467—468). It also does not require that mobile, herd-animal-hunting 
peoples with a macrocultural tradition well over 100,000 years in depth and 
a highly evolved cold adaptation would, in a relatively brief span of time, 
invent watercraft and take on a maritime life. 

Assuming once again that elemental forms characterize America’s first 
rupestral symboling, there is placed in a unique island of continental oppor- 
tunity a phenomenon frequently classed as very old, that is, the Alberta 
ribstones (found also in western Saskatchewan), which combine elemental 
forms on strategically positioned monoliths (Steinbring and Buchner 1997:78; 
Wormington and Forbis 1965:170). These monoliths are presumed to repre- 
sent bison, the grooves across the top of them representing ribs (Figure 8.10). 
They contain numerous cupules, in some instances clearly superposed by 
grooves. In fact, the majority of all cupules found on ribstones are random 
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Figure 8.10. One of two ribstones on the crown of a steep hill near 


Viking, Alberta, Canada (photograph by author). 


in their arrangement (Freeman et al. 1990:5). These monoliths are perched on 
high places with extensive overlooks, and at times are shown to act as shrines 
with offerings found around the base. 

Their geographic location is in a relatively confined area of eastern Alberta 
and southwestern Saskatchewan (Head 1989:168-170). This region lies imme- 
diately to the east and just south of the late Pleistocene exit of the hypotheti- 
cal Alberta Corridor (Figure 8.3). Virtually all of the formal investigations of 
the Alberta ribstones have led to conclusions of great antiquity. Many of the 
ribstones are of quartzite, one of the hardest rocks known. These monoliths 
exhibit advanced erosion and deep patination. At one site, the Scapa site, 
government compliance studies included excavations in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the monolith. These yielded a Plano occupation zone beneath 
Mazama ash (Head 1989:161) dated at 6,700 years B.p. Clearly, the Plano 
component is well older than the date, and the vastness of the region and the 
paucity of archaeological work there leaves the potential for much earlier 
dates. It is interesting to note that there is no precedent for ribstones to 
the south. Are we once again dealing with an insular effect? And did the 
early migrants stop upon their emergence from the Alberta Corridor, evolve 
their culture there, incorporating decorated monoliths on the high ground? 
The universality of elemental forms makes their formal choices predictable, 
and the presence of erratics, with the only available rock surfaces, seems pre- 
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ordained too. As the glaciers retreated, some of these peoples moved ran- 
domly along the meltwater rivers to the east (Clayton and Moran 1982:73, 
fig. 8). 


CONCLUSIONS 


While by no means proven, a case can be made that the earliest Americans 
exercised their marking initiatives by producing elemental forms on available 
rock. For those who may have passed along the Pacific coastline during glacial 
maxima, this consisted of randomly pecking cup marks into the massive 
boulders then high above the beaches. In time, formalization produced lines 
of cupules, linkages, and finally the perception that a line added below two 
cupules could produce a face. Much of the evidence for this process lies be- 
neath the sea, but in some places low tide exposes random cupules in ad- 
vanced stages of erosion (Meade 1971:49). 

At the same time, spotty movements of early hunters proceeded between 
the continental glaciers prior to their coalescence, and these people also car- 
ried with them the oldest marking tradition known to mankind. In a rela- 
tively small sector of southeastern Alberta and southwestern Saskatchewan, 
these markings appear on the dramatic ribstones high on commanding hills. 
Formalization here adds lines thought to represent aspects of bison anatomy, 
reflecting dependence on perhaps the richest food resource ever known in 
North America. Probably before these elaborations were initiated, the glacial 
meltwaters produced avenues to the east, quickly followed by both game and 
humans. In Minnesota, a huge glacial embayment perfectly suited to foraging 
herd animals found early human groups entering there and ultimately mov- 
ing into areas to be closed off by glacial readvances. These movements could 
have commenced as early as 14,500 B.P. (Clayton and Moran 1982:69, fig. 6), 
and the entrapment would have occurred at around 13,500-12,500 B.P. In a 
Late Pleistocene time warp these very small human groups perpetuated an 
ancient lithic technology without external influences. At around 11,500 B.P. 
glacial recession opened areas to the south but still limited these groups by 
meltwaters, which formed glacial Lake Agassiz. One tiny component of these 
glacial escapees occupied the glaciofluvial terraces at the Rush Bay Road site 
in northwestern Ontario. As Lake Agassiz drained away, they descended to 
Lake-Of-The-Woods. Here they elaborated their art and began to interact 
with other cultures that had randomly roamed the continental interior while 
the Rush Bay Road people had been trapped in a glacial refugium. Interac- 
tion was rapid, the more southerly groups no longer requiring intense cold 
adaptation and thus increasing in population. Some of these groups had al- 
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ready developed a bifacial lithic industry, probably best expressed in the ele- 
phant hunters of southeast Wisconsin'—at least 1,000 years before Clovis! 
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NOTE 


1. David Overstreet (personal communication, 1997) reports a 13,500 B.P. date 
on a site in southeast Wisconsin. 


9) Reflections of Power, 
Wealth, and Sex in 
Missouri Rock-Art Motifs 


Carol Diaz-Granados and 


James R. Duncan 


We we turn on the television, pick up a magazine, or attend a motion 
picture film, there is no argument that what we are seeing, simply 
stated, are reflections of our society's obsession with power, violence, sex, and 
wealth. Power manifested in violence, politics, and business prowess. Physical 
power, power gained by beauty, and power garnered by wealth (often the 
basis for power), and then sex. The exploitation of sex. Sexually explicit tele- 
vision programs, films, books, poems, rap songs, graphic depictions of sexual 
acts, and advertising that exploits the power (i.e., selling power) of sexual 
allure. 

American Indian oral traditions and stories were not much different in 
many ways. In a nutshell, their purpose was to explain life, things that hap- 
pen and need explanation to be understood or accepted—much like Rudyard 
Kipling’s “Just So” stories. However, unlike Kipling’s “How the Leopard 
got his Spots” and “How the Camel got his Hump,” American Indian oral 
tradition is often filled with what we would call X-rated details. The sto- 
ries include those that are about the sexual adventures of supernatural he- 
roes, sexual intercourse with forbidden characters, characters who are not 
what they appear, how to avoid those characters, the results of what hap- 
pens when you dont, transformation of everyday items or characters into 
objects of sexual desire, and male or female genitalia that take on a persona 
of their own. 

In the initial documentation of Missouri’s known petroglyphs and picto- 
graphs (Diaz-Granados 1993), part of my task was to categorize the predomi- 
nant motifs in the state’s rock-art and determine the patterning of these mo- 
tifs. I began the project with no preconceived notion of the categories that 
would be encountered other than the often present bird, foot, and serpent 
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motifs. It rapidly became evident that the forces in play 500-1,000 years ago 
were, in many cases, the same as those that in large part affect our present- 
day society and surely exert major influence over the arts and the media. Now 
the interpretation of motifs as much as a thousand years old is risky business, 
but we proceeded with caution, studying the oral traditions of groups linguis- 
tically connected to the Native Americans in Missouri at the time of contact 
and refer to major motifs that have already been labeled in other areas of 
North America. 


POWER 


For starters, consider the hawk motif, as seen in the Birdman tablet from 
Cahokia (Figure 9.1a). The raptor or bird of prey is a prevalent motif in the 
arts throughout human history. It is central to the iconography of western 
Mississippian societies. The hawk, as a bird of prey, overpowers its victims. 
Present in portable artifacts such as the Cahokia Birdman tablet and the 
Wulfing plates (Figure 9.1b), the hawk also figures strongly in Missouri’s 
rock-art inventory, for example, at Picture Cave, Peene-Murat, and Washing- 
ton State Park-A, to name a few (Figure 9.2, a, b, c). One possible explana- 
tion for its frequency in petroglyphs and pictographs is the connection it 
bears to the Sky Above Clans that provided many of the traditional leaders 
of the Dhegihan Sioux groups. Figures for leadership positions were often 
taken from the Sky Above Clan (vs. earth clans and earth below or water 
clans), according to ethnographers Alice Fletcher and Frances La Flesche 
(1992:206-207) and reiterated in Bailey (1995:42-43). 

Among the Dhegihan, exemplified by the Omaha and Osage, all young 
men were consecrated to Thunder, the god of war, who was often synony- 
mous with the destructive manifestation of Hawk, whose protective feather 
design was tattooed on their upper torsos (Fletcher and La Flesche 1992:402-— 
403). The Osage, Gentle Ponca, and the Gentle Sky leaders were men of 
peace; a principal mourner from the Gentle Sky division was the primary 
aggressive war captain whose role was to avenge the death of warriors from 
the warlike Water and Sacred Earth divisions (Bailey 1995:279). 

The most fitting companion of the powerful warrior Morning Star (known 
by the Winnebago as Red Horn), was his familiar, “Storms-as-he-walks,” a 
giant hawk with thunder power (commonly referred to as a “Thunderbird”). 
In one of the oral traditions, “Storms-as-he-walks” bequeaths his mighty war 
club to Morning Star. Morning Star’s son (or nephew) takes this club, and 
with his brother overpowers the giants—such a scenario is suggested at the 
Maddin Creek site (Figure 9.3). 


Figure 9.1. a, The Cahokia Birdman, 
incised sandstone tablet; b, anthropo- 
morphic hawk, one of several Wulfing 
plates from Dunklin County, 
Missouri. 


iy Figure 9.2. Birdman figures: 
498 : a, Picture Cave; b, Peene-Murat site; 
c, Washington State Park-A. 
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Figure 9.3. Petroglyph panel at the Maddin Creek site: twins of Morning Star 
battling the giant. 


WEALTH 


In regard to reflections of wealth, recent comparisons of Winnebago, Iowa, Hi- 
datsa, and Osage oral traditions—particularly the Osage adoption ceremonies 
—show that outside individuals are placed in an advantageous position to 
gain wealth once they are adopted into the tribe or group. Bowers (1992:42) 
explains that if persons were outside the group but of high standing in their 
own community, they were allowed both to be adopted by respected mem- 
bers of other groups and to indulge in trade activities along with their follow- 
ers. The most celebrated were permitted to participate in a sacred ritual re- 
ferred to as “striking with deer lungs.” The adoptees were ceremonially killed 
and reborn into the adopter’s clan. It is believed that the high-ranking adop- 
tees (or adopters), as a mark of having been adopted, were given the privilege 
of wearing the long-nosed human head earrings or maskettes that were prob- 
ably included as part of a complex ceremonial bundle used in the adoption 
ceremony (Duncan and Diaz-Granados 2001). Over 30 of these maskettes 
have been found archaeologically in nine states (Oklahoma, Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Missouri, Louisiana, Tennessee, Alabama, and Florida). They 
were made from copper, bone, or shell (Figure 9.4). To be adopted rendered 
one free to trade and, hence, to accumulate wealth. This adoption ceremony 
survived into historic times (see Fletcher and La Flesche 1992; La Flesche 
1939:254-255). 

One of the most important hero figures, as evidenced by the ethnographic 
literature, is connected with these long-nosed god maskettes. He is a color- 
ful supernatural being. This character is Morning Star, alias “He-who-wears- 
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Figure 9.4. Drawings of two shell 
maskettes: a, maskette from Rogana, 
Tennessee (after Williams and 
Goggin 1956); b, maskette from the 
Yokem site, Pike County, Illinois. 
This site is less than 100 km from 


B Picture Cave in Missouri. 


Figure 9.5. Morning Star (the son or nephew) carrying the head of his father (or 
uncle) Morning Star, to be resurrected (drawing from slide, angle shot). 


human-heads-as-earrings” or “He-who-is-hit-with-deer-lungs” (and also re- 
ferred to as Red Horn or Hawk). We believe he is portrayed in a pictograph 
panel at Picture Cave in Missouri (Figure 9.5). The importance of this figure 
in Siouan oral tradition should not be underestimated. The basis for this 
character is that of a supernatural being who represents the sun or morning 
star and its reincarnation (note the stripes—a symbol of the sun’s rays). His 
most prominent defining feature is his ear ornaments (see Duncan and Diaz- 
Granados 2001 for detailed description). 
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In Jasper Blowsnake’s account, as translated for Paul Radin, is the essence 
of Red Horn’s uniqueness. Blowsnake recounts Red Horn’s words: “Now the 
little brother stood up and said, “Those in the heavens who created me did 
not call me by this name, He-who-is-hit-with-deer-lungs. They called me 
He-who-wears-human-heads-as-earrings.’ With that he spat upon his hands 
and began fingering his ears. And as he did this, little faces suddenly appeared 
on his ears, laughing, winking and sticking out their tongues. Then he spoke 
again, “Those on earth, when they speak of me, call me Red Horn.’ With this 
he spat upon his hands, and drew them over his hair which then became very 
long and red” (Radin 1948:117). 

The Red Horn Cycle is part of the oral tradition of the Winnebago group 
of the Chiwerian Sioux linguistic family. The Winnebago are closely related 
to the Missouris who lived in Saline County at contact. This complex oral 
tradition was probably the basis for garnering both wealth and power, and it 
may be depicted in at least two of the five major Missouri petroglyph sites 
(Wallen Creek, Washington State Park A and B, Maddin Creek, Three Hills 
Creek; see Figure 9.6), with possible associated motifs at the other sites. The 
theme, so important to this oral tradition, is that Morning Star is reincar- 
nated by the military exploits of his sons—one of whom is also Morning Star. 
This story contains a powerful metaphor wherein Morning Star’s head is re- 
animated by his sons’ exploits. 

We see this in the petroglyph at the Maddin Creek site (Figure 9.3). The 
iconography of this boulder is complex. Here, Red Horn may be portrayed 
in a scene showing two figures battling a giant. The giant is upside down in 
relation to the two smaller figures. Upside-down figures in prehistoric art are 
said to signify death. The two smaller figures have weapons raised. The figure 
to the right has a “ponytail” hairdo, or “horn,” which may have been painted 
red when the petroglyph was in use. 

With the accelerator mass spectrometry dating of a selection of the Picture 
Cave I imagery (Diaz-Granados et al. 2001) we are certain that this super- 
natural character, and his probable many counterparts, has been present since 
ancient times in the oral tradition. Williams and Goggin (1956), Muller 
(1989), and Brown and Kelly (2000) all agree that the long-nosed ear orna- 
ments belong to a much earlier time period than the Braden A depictions 
found at the Great Mortuary at Spiro (Knight et al. 2001:130-131). Of the 
three media—shell, bone, and copper—the Picture Cave image depicts shell 
examples, considered to be the oldest by Brown and Kelly (2000:484). These 
enigmatic symbols have many meanings, one of which is the wild thunder 
boy, whose unbridled power is a metaphor for the fearsome power of thunder 
and lightning. 

Beyond this basic configuration are a number of other motifs representing 
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Figure 9.6. Hawks and anthropo- 


aes Ge morphs: a, Wallen Creek; b, Wash- 
Fe ff ie me ington State Park-A; c, Maddin 
oy Creek. All appear to be engaged in a 
ee a competitive game, either chunkee or 
o OC stick ball. 


power including the ax, headdresses, and the mace, all of which appear in the 
Maddin Creek panel. Other motifs within this panel include the foot and a 
serpent (or connecting line), plus a possible metaphor for a female motif. The 
complexity of such a panel is mind-boggling. Nevertheless, there are enough 
parts to the whole that plausibly connect it to these, or closely related, oral 
traditions. 


SEX 


Near the Morning Star pictograph at Picture Cave I is a unique represen- 
tation that brings us to the final category, sex. We know through nineteenth- 
century descriptions by artist George Catlin (1844) that the summer solstice 
ceremony of the Mandan—the Okeepa—was complex and involved many 
important principal characters who created and populated the Middle World, 
including the character called Okeeheedee, or the Crazy One, quite likely 
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reflected in the figure to the left of Morning Star (Figure 9.7a). The Okeepa 
ceremony was intended to renew and assure procreation of the buffalo and 
took place soon after the summer solstice. Okeeheedee was associated with 
the sun in Mandan oral tradition. He was a rapacious cannibal, a powerful 
regenerative spirit, and full of procreative energy. His symbolic mission was 
to invade the village and pretend intercourse with women and the buffalo 
impersonators. In so doing, he assured a bountiful hunt. 

This figure resembles the rawhide cutouts (Figure 9.7b) from the Lakota 
and Crow groups of the Plains (collected by Fletcher [ca. 1954:70] and pic- 
tured in Catlin [1844] and Bancroft-Hunt [1992]), so maybe the type of 
portrayal we see at Picture Cave is not so unique after all. First Man was 
the only character who could control Okeeheedee’s lust, which he did with 
the restricting power of his medicine pipe (as discussed in Catlin’s Folium 
Reservum). 

In one of the Winnebago trickster tales, the elder brother (trickster) com- 
pares his penis to the staff of the war captain of the Bear Clan. These staffs 
usually represent the sun’s rays or “horns” at sunset (Radin 1948:67). Usage 
of these staffs is widespread and often illustrated in nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century photographs, drawings, and paintings of war parties from the West- 
ern Great Lakes to the Plains of the Upper Missouri. The folk image is that 
in which the Winnebago trickster awakens with his penis erect and he com- 
pares his appendage to the war captain's staff (Radin 1948:67). From what we 
have learned about the sun and the placement of vulvar motifs in Missouri, 
the phallic image is at the basis of an ancient and widespread origin story 
among the Dhegihan speakers (Radin 1948:67-68). 

Another motif with possible sexual connotations is the bilobed arrow (Fig- 
ures 9.8 and 9.9). Jon Muller (1989:15) and Bob Hall (1989:250—255), in their 
discussions of the bilobed arrow, state that this motif has been considered as 
referring to a range of things from a symbolic atlatl (spear thrower) to male 
genitalia. Hall also sees it as possibly being associated with “He-who-wears- 
human-heads-as-earrings” and the long-nosed god maskette ear ornament 
(see Hall 1989:241, fig. j). The bilobed arrow was rendered as copper orna- 
ments for use as headdresses in Mississippian societies. Brown (Phillips and 
Brown 1978:86-87) believes that it depicts a bow and arrow. He also has 
suggested it is two calumet pipes brought together in a single V-shaped motif 
as seen in the example on painted robe No. 22 (Three Villages Robe) in Robes 
of Splendor (Horse Capture 1993:137). 

Less convincing to us are what is called the pit and groove motif seen at 
many Missouri rock-art sites including Sharpsburg, Bushnell Ceremonial 
Cave, and Three Hills Creek. This motif is most often interpreted as phallic 
but can likewise serve as a vulvaform. 
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Figure 9.7. Male figures with promi- 

nent phalli: a, Picture Cave figure; b, 
Plains rawhide cutout (after Bancroft- 
Hunt 1992). 


Figure 9.8. Bilobed arrow petroglyphs at the Maddin Creek site. 


More obvious vulvar motifs abound in Missouri petroglyphs (Figure 9.10). 
Among the earliest identified were those at Miller Cave (Figure 9.10a) re- 
ported by Fowke (1922) in the early twentieth century. Another style is seen 
at Three Hills Creek (Figure 9.10b) and in still more detail at Washington 
State Park-A (Figure 9.10c). Another widely accepted version of the vulvar 
motif occurs at the Bushberg-Meisner site (Figure 9.11). This portrayal of the 
vulva faces east from whence it receives the sun’s rays on the summer solstice. 


Figure 9.10. Vulvar petroglyphs: a, Miller Cave; b, Three Hills Creek; 
c, Washington State Park-A; d, Bushberg-Meisner. 
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Figure 9.11. Petroglyph of vulvar motif at 
Bushberg-Meisner site. 


It is located within a fissure cave whose opening most likely reinforces the 
idea of a female portal. The great number of these motifs attests to the im- 
portance of the female deity in the rituals of daily life, in oral traditions, and 
in the iconography of many groups. According to tradition, the female deity, 
or “Old Woman,” is the mother of all things. She is related to the sacred 
earth, the Lower World, and is often combined with the serpent, also a rep- 
resentative of the world or worlds below. 

Since the recovery of the Birger figurine during the I-270 excavations in 
Illinois, much has been written about the importance of this flint clay im- 
age. The principal character, the Old Woman, is the most powerful female 
inhabitant of the Siouan spirit world. She represents the earth and all of its 
agricultural bounty. With her consorts, either the snakes or the underwater 
spirits, the Old Woman is combined with the watery Lower World. 

The Old Woman's vulva becomes a receptacle of power. We find this in 
many references in which women use their vulvas to transmit power from 
other males to their husbands (Bowers 1950, 1992; Ronda 1984). Widows of 
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Figure 9.12. Concentric circles with serpent motifs, Plattin Creek site. 


prominent men, who had assisted their husbands in rites and bundle transfer, 
were often never remarried after the death of their husbands because of their 
power and “medicine.” Many of the rites involved “walking with the buf- 
falo,” that is, intercourse with the bundle owner during the transfer rites, and 
these older women were thought to be too powerful for any prospective suit- 
ors who were not familiar with the rites and organizations belonging to the 
deceased husband. 

The vulva is also a metaphor for the portal to the Lower World at death. 
This is vividly recounted in the story in which Old Woman warns her grand- 
son, Morning Star, not to go near her vulva, Uye. Of course, Grandson enters 
it and finds it to be filled with many people. The metaphor here alludes to 
the Old Woman, as the earth, swallowing up the dead, the earth being the 
grave (Radin 1948). Of course, Morning Star rises again and brings the people 
back, through reincarnation, to the Middle World. 


SEXUAL INTERCOURSE AND 
PUERPERAL ACTIVITIES 


What have been interpreted in Missouri and in other places in North America, 
as well as in Europe, as vulvar are the small concentric circles that occur, 
particularly when coupled with phallic or serpent motifs (Figure 9.12). We see 
this coupling of the two motifs at a number of sites, which could symbolize 
the union of First Man, who came from the sun, and First or Old Woman, 
who came from the moon. These stories are present in many Siouan oral 
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Figure 9.13. Birthing (puerperal) panels: a, Maddin Creek site; b, Three Hills 
Creek site. 


traditions. First Man helped First Creator, Old Man Immortal or Venerable 
Man, to create this world, the Middle World. 

And what logically follows sexual intercourse, even that occurring be- 
tween supernatural beings? Conceivably birth, as seen at Maddin Creek (Fig- 
ure 9.13a) and at Three Hills Creek (Figure 9.13b). These depictions of birth 
or puerperal activity, interpreted by Klaus Wellmann (1970) as depicting 
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“sextuplet births,” are now believed to be symbolic representations of clan 
origin stories. First Man and Old Woman had intercourse and Old Woman 
gave birth to six powerful supernatural children (five or six is the number we 
find associated with these images in Missouri rock-art). These spirit children, 
in turn, gave birth to more supernaturals, including the first Osage, the star 
people. To the Osage, and their Dhegihan-speaking relatives, this origin story 
formed the core of an immense collection of oral traditions that served to 
explain the origin of the cosmos and keep it in balance. 

The use of oral traditions for interpreting rock-art motifs is particularly 
helpful with regard to the specific characters associated with the iconography. 
This factor, along with the recent dates obtained from several of the icono- 
graphic images at Picture Cave, offers still another dimension in the under- 
standing of these ancient motifs, that is, the antiquity of the pantheon of 
these western Mississippian characters. Thus, Morning Star and his “sons” 
and/or “nephews” are now to be viewed as the products of an earlier pe- 
riod than previously thought, as observed in the rock-art. These characters 
in the iconography, rather than being viewed as a result of the “Cahokian 
Florescence,” may indeed, at least in part, be the influence at the beginning 
of that procession. 

But whether these motifs and characters we are speaking of represent the 
origins of related clans or, as some would prefer, are simply symbols of fer- 
tility, these motifs, taken literally or symbolically, are still highly suggestive 
of supernatural figures vying for power, participating in conflict, and engag- 
ing in sexual activity. Yes, Missouri’s rock-art certainly reflects visions of 
power, wealth, conflict, and sex—so it appears that nothing has changed. 


1 Q Association between a 
Southeastern Rock-Art 
Motif and Mortuary Caves 


Jan E Simek, Alan Cressler, and 
Elayne Pope 


or a number of years now, archaeologists in the North American South- 
F east have recognized and investigated a growing number of decorated 
cave sites produced at various times during prehistory (Diaz-Granados and 
Duncan 2000; Faulkner 1986; Simek and Cressler 2001; Simek, Frankenberg, 
and Faulkner 2001). These sites have proven to be quite variable in terms of 
their cultural and behavioral contexts, and some are very ancient, extending 
back into the Archaic period (DiBlasi 1996; Simek et al. 1998). Understand- 
ing their place in the prehistoric cultures that produced them has been a 
difficult task given this chronological and contextual variability. 

Our approach to understanding these sites has centered on strict archaeo- 
logical techniques that include extensive survey, mapping of all sites when 
cave art is discovered, detailed examination of the archaeological associations 
of cave art, and chronological assessments whenever possible. This has led us 
to seek patterning in the cave art record, especially patterning in space and 
time, and patterning in associations among geographical, geological, and 
cultural data associated with cave art sites. In this chapter, we discuss one 
such patterned relationship that we believe may be quite important, the as- 
sociation between a particular motif and a particular cultural context. 

The motif of concern is a figure we call the “toothy mouth.” We are not 
flippant or disrespectful in this designation but have assigned this descriptive 
name based on the image itself and how it often appears in cave art assem- 
blages. The basic motif is an oval, elongated horizontally in an exaggerated 
fashion. Inside the oval, a series of short vertical line segments joins the upper 
and lower boundaries of the oval. We identify this image as a mouth because 
in several instances, cited and illustrated below, it forms the mouth of a hu- 
man face effigy. Thus, we interpret the oval as the mouth and the vertical 
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segments as teeth inside the mouth. In every case in which we have seen this 
figure, the cave containing the glyph was also the scene of multiple human 
interments. 


SITES CONTAINING TOOTHY MOUTHS 
AND HUMAN BURIALS 


We begin by documenting the known occurrences of the toothy mouth mo- 
tif. There are currently six cave sites containing this image. 


5th Unnamed Cave, Tennessee 


sth Unnamed Cave is a small (less than 30 m long) solutional cavity opening 
in Monteagle limestone. The cave has two entrances, one a narrow pit that 
drops 3 m to a sediment cone on the cave floor and the second a horizontal 
passage that joins the main chamber at the base of the cone. At the time of 
its initial discovery in the mid-1980s, two petroglyphs were identified on the 
wall of the cave and a number of intact human remains, including at least 
one whole cranium, could be seen in sediments covering the cave floor. In 
1997, looters discovered the cave and gutted the interior. This unfortunate 
activity was identified when the present authors visited the site to check on 
its status. Because prehistoric human remains had been disturbed, the State 
Archaeologist of Tennessee was informed, and he requested that we recover 
all archaeological materials from the looters’ tailings, determine what was left 
of the cave’s original contents, rebury all materials, and seal the cave perma- 
nently. We accomplished these tasks with the help of the University of Ten- 
nessee Forensic Anthropology Center and members of the Spencer Mountain 
Grotto of the National Speleological Society. 

The two images drawn on the walls of 5th Unnamed. Cave (Figure 10.1) 
are on a vertical section of limestone just above the talus cone where the 
human bones were concentrated. Both are petroglyphs engraved into the bare 
limestone. No preparation of the wall surface before inscribing was detected. 
The more complex of the two glyphs is anthropomorphic with a square torso, 
narrow arms that extend out from the shoulders and then bend down, and 
short legs. The head is present but indistinct. The second image is a simple 
toothy mouth with no associated head or body. The mouth is slightly above 
the human effigy, and the human remains are in the talus below. 

It was Cressler who first brought the cave’s burials to the attention of Uni- 
versity of Tennessee archaeologist Charles Faulkner, so we knew that the re- 
sults of our salvage work clearly represented only a fragment of what was 
originally in the cave. Nevertheless, the remains of at least two people, an 
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Figure 10.1. Petroglyphs from sth Unnamed Cave, Tennessee. Top, toothy mouth; 
bottom, anthropomorphic figure. 


adult and a youth, along with a number of highly fragmented animal bones, 
were recovered with fine screens from the looters’ tailings. From earlier obser- 
vations, including photographs of the cranium in situ, it is clear that the 
human bones were introduced into the talus cone from above, i.e., they were 
dropped into the pit entrance. The narrow and twisted nature of the horizon- 
tal passage entrance supports this inference, as only defleshed bones could 
have been transported through that entry. The condition of the bones them- 
selves do not allow us to determine whether the dead were interred as whole 
bodies or as bone bundles. In any case, the 5th Unnamed Cave pattern is not 
out of line with burial assemblages from other Tennessee pit caves. 

Thus, 5th Unnamed Cave provides an association between a disembodied 
toothy mouth image and human interments through a vertical shaft en- 
trance. While it is not clear how many people originally composed the funer- 
ary group, more than one individual and several age groups were surely pres- 
ent. A '“C age determination by accelerator mass spectrometry (Table 10.1) 
on a small human bone fragment (necessary to be certain that the bones were 
prehistoric in the absence of any chronologically diagnostic artifacts) indi- 
cates use of the cave during the Middle Woodland period. 
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Table 10.1. Radiocarbon age determinations for Southeastern cave art sites with burials 
discussed in the text 


Site Affiliation Age (B.p.) Calibrated 95% CLI. 
5th Unnamed Cave, TN Woodland 2030 + 50 180 B.c.—a.p. 70 
6th Unnamed Cave, TN Woodland 1890 + 50 A.D. 0-240 
Mississippian 630 + 50 A.D. 1270-1410 
11th Unnamed Cave, TN Mississippian 1030 + 90 A.D. 790-1210 
750 + 60 A.D. 1120-1400 
680 + 60 A.D. 1230-1410 
620 + 150 A.D. 1000-1650 
15th Unnamed Cave, GA Mississippian 1020 + 50 A.D. 980-1170 
950 + 50 A.D. 1000-1210 
34th Unnamed Cave, TN Mississippian 1170 + 40 A.D. 880-1020 
350 + 40 A.D. 1510-1670 
2nd Unnamed Cave, TN Woodland 1800 + 60 A.D. 90-395 
Mississippian 970 + 60 A.D. 960-1220 


Note: sth, 6th, uth, rsth, and 34th Unnamed Caves have the toothy mouth motif; znd Unnamed Cave docs 


not have chat motif. 


6th Unnamed Cave, Tennessee 


6th Unnamed Cave is located in the Monteagle limestone of middle Tennes- 
see's Cumberland Plateau region and was discovered as a burial and petro- 
glyph site by A. Cressler and M. O. Smith in 1987. When it was first iden- 
tified, the cave had already been severely looted, and that desecration was 
ongoing even as documentation proceeded. The site remains open and quite 
vulnerable even today, although the human burials have been entirely de- 
stroyed by artifact hunters. In 1987, remaining materials were recovered from 
the site by University of Tennessee archaeologists to protect them from fur- 
ther looting, again in consultation with the State Archaeologist. 

As with sth Unnamed Cave, this cave is quite small (60 m in total length). 
Also like the former, 6th Unnamed Cave has two entrances, a pit and a ne- 
gotiable horizontal talus entrance. Thus, burials could have been introduced 
both by dropping bodies down the pit and by carrying them into the cave. 
Presumably, people using the horizontal entrance made the petroglyphs. The 
cave has three passageways leading off the oval main chamber. Human te- 
mains were found scattered through the main chamber, especially below 
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Figure 10.2. Photograph of face and toothy mouth petroglyphs 
from 6th Unnamed Cave, Tennessee. 


the pit, and down two of the side passages. No diagnostic artifacts were re- 
covered from the site during rescue operations. 

6th Unnamed Cave was clearly the site of multiple interments and was 
probably used over a considerable length of time. P. Willey saw the remains 
of at least 15 people, including nine adults, one adolescent, three children, and 
two infants. Both sexes are represented. Some of the remains are burned, 
indicating cremation, while other bones were introduced unburned into the 
site. Two '4C age determinations were made on remains from the site, one on 
a burned specimen and the other on unburned bone (Table 10.1). The burned 
bone yielded a Middle Woodland age while the unburned bone dates to the 
Mississippian period. Thus, the use of 6th Unnamed Cave occurred over a 
long period of time, spanned the Woodland/Mississippian transition, and 
may have involved different mortuary practices over time. Some of the bodies 
were dropped into the pit opening while others were brought into the cave 
and laid to rest or buried in the back passages. 

At least five petroglyphs were carved on a single wall of the main chamber 
in 6th Unnamed Cave. These are the only prehistoric images found at the 
site. All are in an area lighted by exterior light, so this is not dark-zone art as 
usually conceived. Four human head effigies are present, at least one of which 
has a toothy mouth (Figure 10.2). Two of the faces have no such mouths. In 
addition, a single disembodied mouth is present. Willey and colleagues have 
noted (Willey et al. 1988) that these images have strong Mississippian char- 
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acter in their hair arrangements and the presence of ear spools on at least one 
effigy head. It is likely, therefore, that the 6th Unnamed Cave art is contem- 
porary with the Mississippian (uncremated) burials at the site. 


uth Unnamed Cave, Tennessee 


uth Unnamed Cave (Simek, Faulkner, et al. 2001) is an open stream passage 
formed in Monteagle limestone, part of the Mississippian series of Tennessee's 
Cumberland Plateau (Wilson and Stearns 1958). The cavern is not large, be- 
ing only a few hundred meters long. The cave does drain a very wide catch- 
ment area along the Plateau’s eastern margins (Crawford 1979), and drainage 
is so significant that a permanent pool of water fills the sinkhole entrance to 
just below the vestibule of the dark-zone passageway. Today, this entrance is 
so filled with fine sediments that the cave interior can be accessed only by a 
difficult belly crawl. Almost certainly, this fine sediment represents historical 
colluvium produced when surrounding uplands were cleared for farming. 
The cave entrance was probably quite open in prehistoric times. The art of 
uth Unnamed Cave is located more than 100 m into the cave beyond a nar- 
row, rock-lined crawlway that was not filled by historic sedimentation. Given 
the bedrock configuration of the cave, the art was located in the dark zone 
in the past just as it is today. 

The human activities witnessed in the archaeological record from uth Un- 
named Cave are diverse and include illumination, mining, perhaps hunting, 
art production, and interment of the dead. We have discussed this material 
in detail in a recent publication (Simek, Faulkner, et al. 2001), so we will 
confine our consideration here to the mouth effigies and human burial data; 
nevertheless, we believe that the prehistoric activities recorded in mth Un- 
named Cave reflect a complex of ceremonial behaviors more elaborate and 
sacred than any we have seen in other caves. A series of radiocarbon age 
determinations indicates that Mississippian peoples were probably responsible 
for this record. 

Two glyphs in particular are in the scope of this chapter, but they are part 
of a larger group of images we call the “Main Panel.” This panel contains an 
image of a monolithic axe bearing a human face and the crest of a wood- 
pecker; a very distinctive bird effigy with human arms, weeping eyes, and a 
human hair roach; another monolithic axe mounted in a human effigy; and 
a mace that appears to be changing into a bird (Simek, Faulkner, et al. 
2oor:fig. 3). As Faulkner has noted (Faulkner 1996:115), this panel reflects 
Southeastern Ceremonial Complex iconography (Waring and Holder 1945). 
Just next to the Main Panel is a round face with weeping eyes and a toothy 
mouth (Figure 10.3). Wavy lines descend from the bottom of the circle. A 
second, faded example of this face is drawn as a black pictograph a little 
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Figure 10.3. Photographs of face effigies with toothy 


mouths from uth Unnamed Cave, Tennessee. Top, 
Petroglyph; bottom, pictograph in charcoal. 


further into the cave (Figure 10.3). Despite its advanced state of decay, the 
toothy mouth is still evident here, too. Thus, two examples of toothed 
mouths are present in 11th Unnamed Cave, both occurring inside drawings 
of heads. 

Until recently, however, there was no evidence from inside 11th Unnamed 
Cave of human burials, so it represented an enigmatic exception to what we 
viewed as an otherwise clear pattern. There has always been some reason to 
believe that there may have been prehistoric interments in uth Unnamed 
Cave. In 1905, the Crossville Chronicle published a series of articles under the 
byline of Capt. Jim Lowe (James W. Lowe). Those articles transcribed jour- 
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nal entries supposedly written in 1797 by some of the first explorers in this 
part of Tennessee. Lowe describes the location of 11th Unnamed Cave and its 
entrance. His articles also describe archaeological materials on ledges inside 
the cave mouth, including numerous human skeletons, but he does not note 
their disposition or any artifact associations. 

The human interments described for 11th Unnamed Cave are like others 
seen archaeologically in various Tennessee caves. In a number of cases, early 
archaeologists in the state described interments on open ledges, often with 
grave goods like baskets, arrows, and so on (Hassler 1946). These are quite 
different from the inhumations that characterize Copena cave burials farther 
south in Alabama (Walthall and DeJarnette 1974). Unfortunately, nearly all 
of these were looted before systematic archaeological work could document 
what the Tennessee ledge burial caves might have looked like. As final evi- 
dence for the use of 11th Unnamed Cave for burial purposes, we have our 
own observations. At two points in the cave where deep sediment deposits 
were cut by erosion, we observed human bones: a phalanx and a fibula, prob- 
ably from two different adults. Two other human bones were seen in the 
backdirt from looters’ pits. These bones were found scattered over more than 
50 m of the vestibule interior. There are certainly burials under the deep 
(recent) cave floor sediments, and these may be quite numerous. uth Un- 
named Cave may therefore represent an unlooted example of a Tennessee 
ledge burial cave, and the association with toothy mouth effigies is even more 
interesting in this context. 


14th Unnamed Cave, West Virginia 


14th Unnamed Cave, located in the Greenbrier region of West Virginia, is 
the most northern example of the burial/toothy mouth cave art associa- 
tion. What is remarkable is that the cultural materials associated with the 
interments in this cave are not Southeastern at all but typical of the late 
prehistoric mid-Atlantic region. 

The cave is a vast and deep abandoned stream conduit, with many miles 
of interior horizontal passages. The single entrance is through a rockshelter 
overhang at the base of a shallow collapsed sinkhole. The platform in front 
of the entrance is flat and was the site of at least one prehistoric burial. A 
talus slope extends down into the cave, and that slope today is covered with 
cultural materials, including ceramic sherds, carbonized vegetable remains, 
lithic debris, and human and animal bone fragments. It is likely that much 
of the cultural material inside the cave has been washed down from the ex- 
terior by colluvial processes and mass wasting. There is reason to believe, 
however, that there was an important archaeological record within 14th Un- 
named Cave; local collectors maintain that they excavated human bones in 
large numbers and ceramics. Photographs of these collections suggest that the 
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ceramics include Page Cord Marked vessels, conforming to the Late Wood- 
land period (which coincides chronologically with the Mississippian in the 
South). This is in line with ceramic samples from the sedimentary talus at 
the mouth of the cave. Unfortunately, a '“C age obtained on a fragment of 
unburned river cane from 14th Unnamed Cave yielded a modern date. 

Rock-art in 14th Unnamed Cave consists of 31 petroglyphs clustered in 
two areas (Figure 10.4). The majority, 27, are scattered over three vertical 
protrusions of travertine-coated cave wall located in the twilight zone half- 
way down the talus slope. All of these petroglyphs are deeply engraved into 
the very hard travertine. The images are not representative of any obvious 
subjects. Instead, geometric forms like concentric boxes with an interior 
cross, corner hatched boxes, asymmetrical objects, and grouped lines domi- 
nate the imagery. The glyphs in this array are quite distinct from those at 
other West Virginia petroglyph sites, many of which have been known for 
years (Mallery 1893) and all of which contain representations of animals and 
humans. On the other hand, these motifs are not uncommon in various dark- 
zone cave art sites in Tennessee (e.g., 1st, 7th, and 12th Unnamed Caves and 
Mud Glyph Cave) and even in the form of portable objects found outside 
cave contexts in the Southeast. Thus, there is more to link these 14th Un- 
named Cave petroglyphs to Southern cave art than to contemporary materi- 
als in the same region. 

The second set of 14th Unnamed Cave images is disposed along a traver- 
tine curtain that spans the cave opening well within the lighted zone. Four 
simple glyphs constitute this array, distributed in a linear pattern at the 
middle of the curtain. A series of four closely spaced vertical lines is followed 
by a single image comprising three concentric triangles. The third glyph is an 
oval filled with cross-hatching; a “tail” in the form of a rectilinear U extends 
downward from the base of this oval. The last glyph is the toothy mouth 
(Figure 10.4). An elongated oval is filled by a series of short vertical lines 
forming the “teeth.” Similar to those seen in the other sites considered here, 
this represents an association between an unknown (but probably substan- 
tial) number of human cave interments, burials or perhaps ledge placements, 
and this motif, albeit outside the Southeastern area. Although we would 
readily acknowledge the impressionistic and speculative nature of our obser- 
vations, this reinforces the southern links noted earlier for other glyphs in the 
cave. Nevertheless, the distinctiveness of this West Virginia glyph assemblage 
is striking when considered in its own regional context. 


15th Unnamed Cave, Georgia 


15th Unnamed Cave is the southernmost of all the caves showing the toothy 
mouth motif in association with human graves. This is not especially remark- 
able, however, as it lies well within the regional Mississippian area associated 
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Figure 10.4. Petroglyphs from 14th Unnamed Cave, West Virginia. The bottom 
one is the toothy mouth. 


with the Tennessee Mississippian period. The cave has several entrances, 
including both vertical pit and horizontal openings. It is most easily ap- 
proached through a narrow climb-down opening, but it then opens into a 
wide and deep walking passage, partly occupied by an active stream. The 
stream dominates the cave, having eroded a bed into the floor sediments ap- 
proximately 10 m wide. The passages extend for thousands of meters into the 
limestone bedrock. It is clear that the stream rises and falls with external 
rainfall, and flooding of the interior occurs regularly. This has produced over- 
bank deposits at one edge of the main passage and has resulted in erosion of 
all cultural materials that may have been deposited on ledges along the 
streambed. In the deeper reaches of the cave, the stream flows from wall to 
wall, and only a few cane torch stoke marks witness human use of the cave 
in the deep passages. Radiocarbon ages have been obtained on two torch 
fragments from 15th Unnamed Cave’s inner zone (Table 10.1), and both indi- 
cate a Mississippian presence. 

In the first few hundred meters of walking passage, however, where the 
cave is widest, there was obviously a rich archaeological record at one time. 
Aquatic gastropods, mammal bone fragments, including a deer ulna awl, and 
chert flakes were found scattered along the edges of the passage where eddies 
and stream banks protect some sediments from all but the most extreme flood 
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events. Several undiagnostic ceramic sherds, limestone tempered, indicate a 
Woodland presence. In this same area, two human teeth were found, both 
adult premolars, possibly from the same individual. Neither is burned. Be- 
cause the stream flows out of the cave, and these teeth were found at some 
distance from the entrance talus cone, it is certain that they were originally 
deposited inside the cave, perhaps even at greater distance from the opening 
than where they were found. Teeth, of course, are the most resistant elements 
of the human skeleton to decomposition and taphonomic attrition, so it may 
well be the case that these two teeth represent a once-rich skeletal assemblage. 
We cannot be certain of this, however. Given the heavily eroded nature of 
this sedimentary deposit, we do not want to venture a more extensive inter- 
pretation of the site’s cultural materials. 

Within too m of the walking entrance to 15th Unnamed Cave are more 
than 15 individual glyphs. The glyphs are disposed in two panels, both within 
sight of the cave opening, and include geometric shapes, a number of rayed 
circles probably representing the sun, a filled oval, at least one human face 
effigy without a toothy mouth, and ovals with vertical lines, i.e., the toothy 
mouth motif (Figure 10.5). These glyphs occur under a protected overhang 
of rock along the same passage wall where the teeth were found, and they, 
like the bones, may represent remnants of a more extensive, now eroded, 
record. Nevertheless, 15th Unnamed Cave contains evidence of the toothy 
mouth in undoubted spatial association with human interments. The only 
chronological information we have suggests Mississippian activity. 


34th Unnamed Cave, Tennessee 


In many ways, 34th Unnamed Cave is the most important of the sites re- 
ported here because it represents a recently discovered and intact (unlooted) 
example of a Tennessee ledge burial site. First discovered by Cressler in 2000, 
the site has never before been discussed in the literature. In addition to nu- 
merous burials, the cave also contains a few petroglyphs in the cave dark 
zone, including one and maybe even two examples of the toothy mouth. It 
represents an accessible and almost pristine example of a mortuary site type 
that may have been quite common in prehistoric Tennessee. 

34th Unnamed Cave was formed in the Bangor limestone of Tennessee’s 
Mississippian limestone series. There are nearly 1,000 m of interior passage- 
ways, with two entrances: an upper sinkhole pit and a lower horizontal 
stream entrance. The stream is active today, and the passage has to be waded 
to gain entry to interior reaches. Prehistorically, the lower entrance was used 
to bring the dead into the cave, and the art, all well in the dark zone, was 
probably produced by people entering this opening. 

Prehistoric glyphs in 34th Unnamed Cave are located in two areas, both in 
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Figure 10.5. Petroglyphs from 1sth Unnamed Cave, Georgia. The bottom one is 
the toothy mouth. 


recesses in the cave wall: a large (4 m wide) alcove about 110 m from the cave 
mouth and a smaller one (t m wide) some 200 m from the entrance. All are 
finely engraved petroglyphs, difficult to discern without the application of 
sharply angled light sources. At least 10 individual glyphs have been identi- 
fied. Most are simple sets of straight or curved lines, cross-hatching, or “comb” 
figures. Two toothy mouths are also present (Figure 10.6). These glyphs are 
positioned in the middle of a long array of ledge burials in the cave. 

34th Unnamed Cave was mined for saltpeter during historical times, and 
that mineral extraction impacted prehistoric interments in several parts of the 
cave where nitrate-bearing sediments overlaid the ancient graves. The first 
human remains encountered in the cave represent numerous commingled re- 
mains found in a mass probably produced when miners piled the spoil from 
their excavations into a small side passage. The remains of a number of indi- 
viduals (at least 10 according to Elayne Pope, who examined the bones in 
situ) are mixed together here in a secondary deposit. Adults and children of 
both sexes are present. Human bones can be observed undisturbed in at least 
seven other locations on ledges along the stream passage. Assuming that at 
least one person is represented at each of these locations, a minimum of 17 
people must have been buried on the 34th Unnamed Cave ledges, and there 
were probably many more given the damage to deposits in the burial areas 
impacted by saltpeter miners. The condition of the bones tells us something 
about burial methods. As in 6th Unnamed Cave, some of the bones are cal- 
cined from burning, with surfaces suggesting burning with flesh present, i.e., 
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Figure 10.6. Toothy mouth petroglyphs from 34th Unnamed Cave, Tennessee. 


cremation. Other bones are unburned. Whether this indicates long-term use 
of the cave for burial (as at 6th Unnamed Cave) or several preparation tech- 
niques at a single point in time has not yet been determined and may never 
be. Because of native sensibilities, we did not remove any bones from the 
cave, and we are not inclined to date human bone today, unless we must 
under forensic circumstances to determine the age of bone samples. As we 
did no excavation in the cave, we have little artifactual evidence relating to 
this assemblage, although several grit-tempered, otherwise nondiagnostic, 
sherds found with the commingled remains suggest a Woodland period age 
for the cave activity. We do have one new '‘C date by AMS from cane char- 
coal recovered in the cave (a second sample yielded a modern age). This date, 
which calibrates to A.D. 880-1020, is shown in Table 10.1 and again implicates 
early Mississippian involvement in the burials and art production. 

34th Unnamed Cave represents an example of the disembodied toothy 
mouth found engraved on a cave wall in association with human interments 
on ledges in the cave. The ledge burial pattern, at least partly preserved in 
this cave, is the first observation of this pattern recorded by early archaeologi- 
cal observers (Hassler 1946) but effectively destroyed throughout Tennessee 
by modern looting. Multiple interments are indicated, and several toothy 
mouth glyphs are present along with other unrepresentative images. We have 
only begun our studies of this cave, and we hope to provide more informa- 
tion on this important site in the future. 


HOW STRONG IS THIS ASSOCIATION? 


At present then, a total of six cave sites in the Southeast contain petroglyphs 
and/or pictographs of toothy mouths in association with human burials. Ad- 
mittedly, this is a very small sample, so other sites where these traits occur 
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(the toothy mouth and burials), but not together, must be examined to de- 
termine how clear the proposed relationship is. This assessment is doubly 
difficult, as there are many known burial sites that have not been examined 
for the presence of cave art. On the other hand, we have examined all the 
known cave art sites in the Southeast, now more than 40, for the presence of 
human burials. Thus, we can briefly note the following conditions. 

Currently in the state of Tennessee, we have cataloged 41 burial caves. 
Many of these are pit caves, some more than 70 m deep, that must be entered 
by rope; no prehistoric cave art has ever been found in such a context. A 
number of burial sites do have horizontal access, but the great majority of 
these lack any rock-art associations. Only 10 sites throughout the Southeast 
contain both cave art and burials, including the six discussed here. Thus, four 
sites in Tennessee and Alabama (two in each state) have evidence for burials 
without the toothy mouth. In these four cases, however, the human presence 
consists of only a single bone in secondary position or, in one case, a single 
burial. (This latter case is 2nd Unnamed Cave, where mud glyphs associated 
with a Mississippian '“C determination [Table 10.1] are located in a different 
part of the cave from the single ledge burial, which has a Middle Woodland 
“C age). The toothy mouth is so far present in every cave where rock-art 
and multiple cave burials are associated. 15th Unnamed Cave may not con- 
form to this pattern, but given its extensive record of postdepositional modi- 
fication by water flow, it is probably not well preserved enough to interpret 
in this regard. Conversely, in 40 known cave sites in the Southeast, we have 
never seen multiple human interments without the toothy mouth being pres- 
ent in the glyph assemblage. With appropriate caution for our small sample, 
we believe that we can define a preliminary association between prehistoric 
mass burials in caves and this specific motif, the toothy mouth. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


In the present case, comparative analysis of numerous prehistoric cave sites 
in the Southeast shows a patterned relationship between the presence of a 
particular motif, an oval with multiple vertical lines filling the interior, and 
multiple human interments in the cave. This motif can occur as an isolated 
figure on the cave wall or can be incorporated into a human face effigy as the 
mouth, thus coming by the name we have given it. There is some variability 
in chronology, with an indication that this relationship may have its origins 
in the Middle Woodland period, but it clearly extends into and is most com- 
mon in the Mississippian. There is variability in burial method, with pit- 
drop, cremation, and ledge burial techniques employed. Yet the basic associa- 
tion so far is clear. 
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The specific emic “meaning” of the motif is uncertain and will probably 
remain so. We would argue, however, that emic meaning may not be so im- 
portant to archaeologists trying to interpret the origins and use of cave art in 
prehistoric cultures. We have discussed in a number of papers how we view 
the analysis and interpretation of prehistoric Southeastern cave art as a purely 
archaeological enterprise (Simek and Cressler 2001; Simek, Frankenberg, and 
Faulkner 2001). As such, chronology and context are important aspects of the 
record if the function, evolution, or even meaning of ancient imagery is ever 
to be addressed. Cave art provides something of an advantage in this regard 
over open-air rock-art, as chronological and behavioral data are often pre- 
served in caves (Faulkner 1986; Simek et al. 1998), but the need for archaeo- 
logical rigor is the same. What we can learn from such an approach, the 
present case being an example, is the context and variation of motifs and 
styles and how they relate to various aspects of the prehistoric cultural land- 
scape. In this case, the toothy mouth marks places of the dead. Clearly, that 
is a sacred and powerful context, and we might infer that the image itself 
encodes or conveys powerful information. We now know something about 
its origins in evolving Woodland societies, and we can posit continuity be- 
tween those societies and the succeeding Mississippian peoples in the region. 
Moreover, the presence of this rather special contextual association in West 
Virginia suggests linkages between the mid-Atlantic region and the Southeast 
that are not evident in many other dimensions of the archaeological record. 
We believe that this is important information for archaeologists that only 
detailed contextual analysis of this rock-art corpus can contribute. And we 
do not have to know precisely what the motif “means” to obtain these data. 
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GENDER 


1 1 Farming, Gender, and 
Shifting Social Organization 


A New Approach to Understanding 
Kentucky's Rock-Art 


Cecil R. Ison 


he emergence of horticulture during the first millennium B.c. may have 

been an impetus for changing the basic cultural orientation of many 
groups, especially as it pertained to the shifting gender roles within societies 
and the creation of petroglyphs. There is a growing body of data to suggest 
a link between petroglyphs, bedrock mortars, and early horticultural prac- 
tices within the upper south. This association is thought to represent an 
added dimension to the belief systems centering around crops and fertility 
shared by a common cultural group. The evidence also indicates that groups 
may have been organized along a matrilocal settlement system. 

Until only recently in the evolution of human societies, enormous sym- 
bolic importance was attached to food procurement. Even in highly techno- 
logical societies, foods figure strongly in religious rituals (bread and wine in 
the Christian tradition, Greco/Roman consumption of sacrificed cattle, Bud- 
dhist tea ceremony, and so on), are used as class markers and as definers or 
markers of gender (e.g., “real men don’t eat quiche”), and for a range of other 
social and ethnic differentiations (Milton 1996:506). It is generally accepted 
that women were the gatherers and planters in most societies. It is also gen- 
erally accepted that the creation of gender-specific tasks developed out of the 
division of labor in food production. 

In most of the world’s societies differential subsistence patterns deter- 
mine kinship links. Societies in which males contribute the bulk of the food 
supplies are usually patrilineal. Similarly, if women contribute predominately 
to subsistence, the society is usually matrilineal. Furthermore, throughout 
most horticultural and agricultural societies, deities are routinely called upon 
through prayers and ceremonies for the promotion of crops and the prosper- 
ing of wild plants. Yet, as Claassen (1997) points out, most ceremonial con- 
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texts associated with early horticultural practices are considered under the 
jurisdiction of men’s organizations. For example, Prentice (1986b) postulates 
that it was the male shaman who was most likely to have adopted cucurbit 
agriculture in the eastern United States because the gourds were used as 
magical rattles and ritualistic containers. This position ignores the majority 
of ethnological research that points to women as the cultivators (cf. Murdock 
and Provost 1973). 

Similarly, rock-art images also have been traditionally interpreted as the 
creations of male shamans or medicine men. As one of the most common 
human institutions, shamans are the religious practitioners of the society who 
get their power directly from the supernatural. Although shaman originally 
referred to a unique sort of spiritual-medical-political specialist among the 
hunter-gatherers and pastoralists of northeast Asia, it is today a term used by 
anthropologists to refer to any religious specialist who communicates psychi- 
cally with spirits (Stevens 1996:1090). In many societies, the shamans and 
healers were both men and women; in some groups they were only women 
and in others only men. Although well-defined roles of men and women in 
societies’ religious beliefs have been recorded, women are conspicuously ab- 
sent in most discussions of rock-art manufacture or in artists’ reconstructions 
of rock-art manufacture (Conkey 1997:349; Smith 1991:45-51). 

This is not surprising since most of the ethnographers were Euro-American 
males. Hence, most of their informants, assistants, and guides would have 
been males who would have focused on male activities and beliefs. Many of 
the activities of women, especially groups of women, would not have been 
recorded except during casual observations. The ethnographer and his in- 
formant may have been prohibited from observing exclusively female activi- 
ties. As a result the material signatures left behind by many female activities 
may have gone undetected. It is unfortunate that most rock-art (and ethno- 
graphic) studies have focused on the male sphere of manufacture. 

Rock-art, among the majority of contemporary American Indian groups, 
is considered sacred. It is a connection with the spiritual world. This spiritual 
connection most assuredly has its roots in the deep past of prehistory. These 
visible traces of the past can offer insight into the deep-seated religious pat- 
terns that shaped the daily life of the community for both men and women. 

In Kentucky these religious expressions may stretch back as far as the tran- 
sition from the Late Archaic to the Early Woodland period, a time when 
cultures were undergoing major changes in subsistence, religious behavior, 
and social makeup. Archaeological investigations have identified a rich se- 
quence of ethnobotanical remains recovered from dry rockshelter deposits in 
eastern Kentucky. These finds document an early center of plant husbandry. 
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A feature commonly associated with this emerging horticultural complex is a 
deep, conical bedrock mortar commonly referred to as a “hominy hole.” An- 
other unique feature commonly associated with this shift in subsistence ac- 
tivities is rock-art. 

The geographic distribution of these three interconnected attributes (a tri- 
partite pattern: rock-art, hominy holes, and plant husbandry) in eastern Ken- 
tucky does not appear to be random. The links between these three should 
be examined to better understand the relationships between food-procure- 
ment systems, social relations, and changing ideologies. I suggest that the 
links between these three attributes signify a rise in social stature of women 
centering around food production. Rock-art may be the physical marker of 
women’s role in ceremonial activities centering on the production and fecun- 
dity of plant foods. In order to develop an understanding of the basis for this 
argument a brief review of the contributing factors is presented. 


PLANT HUSBANDRY 


Near the end of the Archaic and continuing into the Early Woodland period 
there was a substantial change in the relationship between the inhabitants of 
eastern Kentucky and their environment. This was brought about by the 
transition from hunting and gathering to more dependence on the cultivation 
of indigenous plants including sunflower (Helianthus annuus), squash (Cucur- 
bita sp.), goosefoot (Chenopodium berlandieri), and marsh elder (Jva annua). 
These principal plants along with several others of lesser importance are com- 
monly referred to as the Eastern Agricultural Complex. 

The change in subsistence led to increased sedentism with concentrations 
of populations in fairly restricted areas. Rockshelters for the first time became 
“central place” sites where the stored foods from the cultivated crops could 
prolong the length of time a group could stay at a particular site. These resi- 
dential camps contain evidence of many everyday domestic activities in con- 
trast to findings at single-activity procurement and foraging camps that are 
usually short term. The utilization of rockshelters during the Terminal Ar- 
chaic shows a dramatic increase in both the number of sites occupied and the 
length of duration of occupation compared with previous periods (Ledbetter 
et al. 1991:242; Sussenbach 1990:51). The increase in the number and duration 
of use of rockshelters during this Terminal Archaic phase coincides with sub- 
sistence changes linked to the increased use of domesticates. This is perhaps 
the most notable hallmark of the transition from the Archaic to the Wood- 
land cultural period—a shift from a mobile life of hunting and gathering 
with only tacit dependence on cultigens to a more sedentary one, which in- 
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tegrated plant domesticates into the existing more ancient forager subsistence 
pattern. 

In Kentucky there are two regions that show a pronounced development 
in a suite of domesticated Eastern Agricultural Complex plants: the middle 
Green River region in the west-central portion of the state and along the 
western margin of the Cumberland Plateau farther east (Ison 1987; Watson 
1985, 1989). The investigations of three rockshelter sites, Newt Kash, Cloud- 
splitter, and Cold Oak, within eastern Kentucky have been pivotal in the 
understanding of this transition from hunting and gathering to a more 
pronounced reliance on food-producing economies. Each of these shelters 
provided a rich array of botanical materials that offered evidence for the ini- 
tiation of food production during the transition period from Archaic to 
Woodland around 1000 B.c. (see Cowan 1985a, 1985b; Cowan et al. 1981; 
Gremillion 1993, 1997; Ison 1988; Jones 1936). 


HOMINY HOLES 


Unique features present in the above-referenced shelters as well as other Ter- 
minal Archaic/Early Woodland rockshelter sites containing Eastern Agricul- 
tural Complex cultivars are hominy holes. Hominy holes are commonly 
found in Kentucky's rockshelter sites. They are not as abundant in any of the 
surrounding states. As mentioned earlier, a unique feature commonly associ- 
ated with the rock-art in Kentucky is these bedrock mortars, which are com- 
monly referred to in the archaeological literature as hominy holes (see Webb 
and Funkhouser 1929, 1932; White 1980; Wyss and Wyss 1977). Although 
these features predate the widespread usage of corn by more than a millen- 
nium, the term /ominy hole has been a permanent fixture in the archaecologi- 
cal literature since Webb and Funkhouser’s (1929, 1932) early efforts to attach 
cultural connections to areas containing these artifacts. Hominy holes can 
best be described as tubular or conical mortars ground into the bedrock or 
on the top of large boulders in rockshelters formed beneath sandstone cliffs. 
No hominy holes have been detected within limestone-formed rockshelters. 
These mortars average 10-15 cm in diameter and vary greatly in depth from 
less than 3 cm to over 65 cm. In a few instances the cylindrical holes have 
been bored completely through the boulder. 

Quite often, bell-shaped pestles are found in association with these mor- 
tars, especially those in western Kentucky. Many of the deeper hominy holes 
were plugged with broken or worn-out bell-shaped pestles. The same treat- 
ment is found in eastern Kentucky. Wooden pestles have also been recovered 
in association with the eastern Kentucky hominy holes (Funkhouser and 
Webb 1929). A variety of indigenous and domesticated plant remains have 
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been recovered from the cultural deposits surrounding these features. This 
suggests that they were used to process an assortment of vegetal material. If 
the function of these Eastern Woodlands bedrock mortars was the same 
as that of the mortars used by Native Americans in the acorn-producing dis- 
tricts of the Pacific Slope, they may provide a glimpse into individual prop- 
erty rights. The Californian bedrock mortars were women’s property and, 
among the Chauilla Indians, each bedrock mortar belonged to a particular 
family (Bean et al. 1979; Stewart 1929). 

Webb and Funkhouser (1929) initially reported that hominy holes were 
only found in the sandstone cliffs of the Green River drainage of western 
Kentucky but later noted (Webb and Funkhouser 1932:421-423) that they 
also occurred in a similar physiographic region of eastern Kentucky along the 
Red and Kentucky drainages. Although the cultural connections between the 
two areas could not be determined, Webb and Funkhouser (1932:423) did 
note that the artifact assemblages were quite distinct, suggesting two separate 
cultural affiliations. In the Green River area, White (1980:26) provides a con- 
vincing argument for the placement of these features within a Late Archaic 
context. The same holds true for hominy-hole sites in eastern Kentucky. 

Despite the extensive coverage of large-scale surveys conducted in eastern 
Kentucky, only one site containing a hominy hole has been documented 
south of the Kentucky River. The restriction of hominy holes to the two 
geographically discrete locations indicates that their makers probably lived 
within bounded cultural areas with distinct cultural identities. Thus a link 
appears to be evident between a type of social strategy and a type of cultural 
organization driven by changing subsistence techniques. 


PETROGLY PHS 


Kentucky has the highest number of documented rock-art sites within the 
Ohio River drainage. In their report on the rock-art of Kentucky, Coy and 
his colleagues describe 61 sites they consider to have been the work of pre- 
historic Native Americans (Coy et al. 1997). By far the most common motifs 
found at these sites are those that represent animals, including humans. 
Eighty-seven motifs have been identified as representing animals, with the 
preponderance of these represented by their tracks. As with the other ani- 
mals, the most common representation of humans is their prints, either foot 
or hand. In comparison, only 20 of the classifiable designs fall within the 
geometric category. 

Coy and his fellow rock-art researchers noted that a unique feature of 
some Kentucky petroglyph sites was a relationship between track motifs and 
bedrock mortars (Coy et al. 1997:153). They further noted that although ani- 
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Figure 11.1. Human footprints sharing a common 


rock face with a hominy hole. 


mal tracks are ubiquitous, unlike in most other areas of the eastern United 
States where tracks often occur with other motifs, many of the Kentucky 
petroglyph sites only consisted of track motifs. Although other motifs are 
present at sites containing hominy hole features, human footprints in many 
cases share a common rock face with the hominy hole (Figure 11.1). This is 
also a pattern recognized by Henson (1996) in Alabama. 

It is also noteworthy that the only petroglyph that has been interpreted as 
a motif representing a plant (Figure 11.2) is located within a rockshelter con- 
taining numerous hominy holes. Botanists have examined this particular mo- 
tif and feel it could represent a member of the composite family and could 
quite easily portray the flowering heads of a sunflower, a plant known to have 
figured significantly in the prehistoric diet and to have been domesticated by 
1000 B.c. Plant motifs are uncommon in eastern United States rock-art (Coy 
et al. 1997:105). The entire assemblage of motifs at this particular shelter was 
described as the “most irregular, confused group of carvings we have yet run 
into” (Coy and Fuller 1971). 


DISCUSSION 


The two areas of hominy hole occurrence and early horticulture also coincide 
with clusters of petroglyph sites. In the Green River area, White (1980) noted 
a relationship between sites containing petroglyphs and those with hominy 
holes. Eight shelters that White examined contained both hominy holes and 
rock-art. At four of these, petroglyphs and hominy holes were on the same 
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Figure 11.2. Petroglyph resembling a plant/organic 
form, located in shelter with hominy holes. 


rock face but did not intrude on one another. White (1980:26) believed that 
the two prehistoric rock features belonged together and were made by the 
same people. A similar but more striking pattern prevails within eastern Ken- 
tucky. Twenty-four rockshelters containing petroglyphs have been docu- 
mented within the geographic range of hominy hole occurrences. Seven of 
these, or nearly one-third of the total petroglyph sites, also contain hominy 
holes and, similar to White's observations, where hominy holes and petro- 
glyphs are on the same rock face, they do not intrude upon one another. 
Henson (1996) reported a similar pattern of petroglyphs and conical mortar 
occurrences in the northern Alabama rockshelter sites. 

Rock-art sites in Kentucky are not restricted to the areas where hominy 
holes are found. It is noteworthy, however, that rock-art and hominy holes 
tend to cluster in the same geographic range. The current body of data indi- 
cates that in this case hominy holes and petroglyphs are probably associated 
with an emergent horticultural society (Figure 11.3). The same seems to be 
true for eastern Kentucky and the Green River area of western Kentucky. 
The Green River area is the only other area of the state that exhibits a pro- 
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nounced development of the utilization of domesticated plants during the 
first millennium B.c. 

The co-occurrence of these three attributes, rock-art, hominy holes, and 
early cultigens, suggests that there is indeed a cultural link between them. 
The link between hominy holes and early horticultural practices can be ex- 
plained fairly easily. The number of bell-shaped stone and wooden pestles 
found with these features indicates they were used for the processing of vege- 
tal materials, most likely the newly domesticated plants. 

But why are petroglyphs found at so many of the sites containing hominy 
holes? Is there a link between the two just as there appears to be a correlation 
between the bedrock mortars and plant production? Apparently yes. Quite 
often these two features are found on the same rock face. In most rockshelters 
there is no shortage of boulder-size chunks of roof fall littering the floor upon 
which either of the two could have been manufactured. It does not seem to 
be a mere coincidence that rock-art motifs and hominy holes are often found 
on the same boulder within shelters and that they never intrude on one an- 
other. The juxtaposition of these two features not only within the same shel- 
ter but also on the same rock face argues for some sort of causal relationship. 

The emergence of horticulture during the Terminal Archaic/Early Wood- 
land may have been an impetus for changing the basic cultural orientation of 
many groups. Ethnographic analogies often involve concerns with plant fer- 
tility and changing social relations (Rossen 1991:674). Walker (1988:254-255), 
for example, argues that among the dimensions of social change brought on 
by plant domestication was an added aspect of religions centering around 
crops and fertility. Ritualization processes involving the formation of activi- 
ties related to the newly incorporated resources may have evolved in order to 
“regularize their exploitation” within a supernatural context (Coursey 1976). 
The petroglyphs may represent an added aspect to these emergent horticul- 
tural societies’ cosmology in which a new spirit has been added to preside 
over the fecundity of the recently domesticated plants. 

We know that the division of labor by sex or gender is a common denomi- 
nator in every known society. Furthermore, in most North American eco- 
nomic systems certain strategic production is sexually segregated. Male work 
parties hunted and fished and female work parties were the plant gatherers 
and horticulturists. Watson and Kennedy (1997:258—259) point out that there 
are examples of this division of labor in which women were responsible for 
planting, collecting, and processing plants throughout the ethnographic and 
ethnohistorical literature for the Eastern Woodlands. 

These three related attributes may also reflect a shift in the social organi- 
zation from a patrilocal society centered around hunting and gathering to a 
matrilocal society that focused on food production. Concomitant with the 
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evidence for an increase in the dietary scope by the addition of the Eastern 
Agricultural Complex domesticates is evidence that territorial ranges were 
also decreasing. The archaeological record for the Terminal Archaic and Early 
Woodland indicates that intensive usage of rockshelter sites became apparent, 
with many for the first time reflecting year-round use. They have become the 
“central places” for groups now using, for the first time, the added activity of 
horticulture rather than only food gathering. It is understandable that along 
with this shift in subsistence came an elevation of women’s status within the 
society. In these increasingly matrilineal societies women were more likely to 
control property (including houses and agricultural fields) and have more 
authority. 

Webb and Funkhouser (1932) were the first to note this change in social 
organization. They recognized eight separate cultural areas within Kentucky, 
which correlated remarkably well with the major physiographic division of 
the state. In their description of Area II or the Cliff Dwelling section of 
eastern Kentucky, they observed that of the scores of burials excavated virtu- 
ally all were those of women and children, with adult males being conspicu- 
ously absent. At the Red Eye rockshelter they recorded 14 burials (Funk- 
houser and Webb 1929), which is to date the most complete population for 
the area. The sex could not be determined on three of the adult burials 
but the remainder represented five infants, two children, one adolescent, and 
three adult females. Funkhouser and Webb (1930:56) came to the conclusion 
that Red Eye rockshelter was a “women’s cave.” If the skeletal population at 
Red Eye, along with the numerous others excavated by this team, is at all 
representative of Terminal Archaic/Early Woodland social organization, then 
these early horticultural groups were probably organized along a matrilocal 
settlement pattern. 

From the ethnographic literature we know that within many societies 
women were shamans and conducted religious ceremonies. Among the Shasta 
of northern California, for example, women were recognized as shamans. The 
power of visions, the professional warrant of the shaman, was the convention 
that only women were blessed with (Benedict 1959:50). Although not agricul- 
turists, the diet of the bedrock mortar—producing Shasta was primarily made 
up of acorns, seeds, and roots (Dixon 1906). 

Kirchhoff (1945) reported that among the matrilineal Yaruro of Venezuela 
both men and women became shamans, although little is known about the 
latter. Women spirits also dominate the cosmology of this group. It was 
Kuma, the moon goddess, who created the world and is represented as a 
human being on the shaman’s rattles. Kuma rules the afterworld, which is a 
land of happiness in which every species of plant exists in gigantic propor- 
tions. Kiberoth, also a female spirit, rules over the lower world. Although the 
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male sun, like the moon, travels over the skies in canoes, it plays no impor- 
tant role in the Yaruro cosmology. It is noteworthy that the Kuma spirit at- 
tached to the female gender is the ruler of the afterworld, where happiness is 
associated with the diversity of available plants. 

Those individuals who had a keen knowledge of plants, especially within 
an emergent horticultural society, may have acquired status by bridging the 
physical and spiritual worlds. Women are usually regarded as having the 
greatest knowledge of the plant world. With the Cherokee, for example, con- 
siderable status and economic power was given to women because of their 
connection to maize, the crop they depended heavily upon for subsistence 
(Perdue 1998). Therefore there is a sound argument for a rise in the status of 
women within these early horticultural societies. 

Grave goods recovered from Burial 4 at the Red Eye rockshelter site sug- 
gest that women were responsible for the entire continuum of labor associated 
with growing crops. The artifacts associated with this adult female included 
a grooved axe and a wooden pestle. Two other wooden pestles were also 
found within the shelter that fit the hominy holes (Funkhouser and Webb 
1929). The funerary objects associated with this individual indicate that 
women were responsible for forest clearance (grooved axe) as well as planting, 
tending, and processing (wooden pestle) of the crops. 

Thus, the archaeological evidence strongly suggests that many of the Ter- 
minal Archaic and Early Woodland rockshelters served as central places and 
residential localities controlled by women. In all likelihood the hominy holes 
were also the product and in the ownership of women. If as the evidence 
suggests it was indeed the women who had the primary role in plant manipu- 
lation, could it not also have been the women who introduced new aspects 
into their religious belief system centering on the fecundity of the newly 
domesticated plants? 

For the Eastern Woodlands, Fritz (1996:8—9) was the first to postulate 
that the plant-processing activities at an Ozark rockshelter might have been 
closely related to the rock-art production found at the site. In Kentucky, 
Fritz’s premise is further supported by the close association of petroglyphs 
and the plant-processing hominy holes, especially within rockshelters con- 
taining remains of early cultigens. The placement of many of the petroglyphs 
on the same boulders as the hominy holes suggests a direct correlation be- 
tween the two. If a hominy hole was the personal property of a particular 
woman or the women of a nuclear family, then the boulder it was on was 
probably recognized as her property as well. Therefore, the rock-art on these 
boulders could also fall under the category of women’s ownership. 

Religious activities often change form and incorporate subtle changes in 
context over time. Native American religions, like virtually all others, incor- 
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porated new elements of the current worldview into their practices. As with 
other religions, new and different explanations were constantly added as the 
need arose. For example, the Busk or Green Corn Ceremony, considered one 
of the most remarkable religious and ceremonial institutions of the Eastern 
Woodlands Indians, only became an integral part of the religion after the 
widespread use of maize agriculture a little over 1,000 years ago. This addi- 
tion to the earlier rooted traditional ceremonial life of Eastern Woodlands 
horticultural societies reflects the importance of crop propagation and places 
women squarely within the center of the activity. Within the emergent hor- 
ticultural societies of Kentucky it may have been the women who were re- 
sponsible for adding this new dimension to the existing belief/ritual systems. 
The rock-art found in the numerous shelters along with their hominy holes 
and early cultivar counterparts may be the only visible vestiges of an evolving 
religion that was deeply rooted in a set of rituals that reflected the importance 
of food production. The clusters of rock-art and hominy holes separated by 
long distances may reflect localized cultures practicing similar religious sys- 
tems that were undergoing significant change brought about by the transi- 
tion from a patrilineal hunting and gathering society to a horticulture-based 
matrilineal settlement system. 

A person’s power increases as that individual takes on more roles. In food- 
producing societies, an increase in social status (i-e., power) is brought about 
by the ability to produce and control the production of crops. This suggests 
that the ceremonial institutions of the early horticulturists of Kentucky 
changed their lineage system and their belief system with the shift from a 
hunting-gathering society to one that integrated food production into its sub- 
sistence economy. 


CONCLUSION 


Any interpretations of prehistoric rock-art must be viewed with caution. It is 
extremely difficult not to transpose our Western ideas into the beliefs of pre- 
historic peoples. Caution should be exercised in any attempts at interpreting 
the meanings of specific rock-art motifs. As we well know, from ethnohisto- 
rical studies and from living informants, simple graphic designs can have a 
wide range of meanings and the mnemonic interpretation of the motifs re- 
quires esoteric knowledge derived from the personal religious experience. 
This is not to imply that interpretive studies in rock-art do not have merit. 
To the contrary, if the relationships between rock-art and other attributes of 
a culture can be confirmed, then we may be able to interpret the purpose of 
the designs. 

The current body of evidence strongly indicates that the co-occurrence 
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of petroglyphs and hominy holes represents geographically distinct cultural 
variations of an emergent horticulture-based society. These distinct cultural 
areas are fairly small in size, supporting the premise that the kinship links 
within these areas may have been matrilineal. Matrilineal societies tend to be 
restricted in size because of the practice of intracommunity marriage, with 
the result that they thereby retain greater cultural solidarity. 

Our attempts to answer the question “what do they mean” are futile, as 
Coy aptly points out (Coy et al. 1997), for only the maker of the rock-art can 
answer the question with authority. With most rock-art the stylization is so 
extreme that the interpretation of its specific meaning is virtually impossible. 
Even members of the society that produced the works may not be privilege 
to the actual meaning of the motifs. They may recognize that the art was 
created for a particular religious or magical purpose but not know the deeper 
symbolic expression. For example, the beaver carved on a Pacific North- 
west totem pole may be easily recognized by its anatomical features, but that 
beaver’s iconographic interpretation may only be known to the original 
carver or the family that commissioned the work (Anderson 1996). The 
modern-day viewer is merely an interpreter and interpretation will change as 
the concepts we employ to study them change (Conkey 1997:358). But we 
should not equate “specific meaning” with symbolic human behavior. The 
images and artifacts left behind from a long-ago culture still provide us with 
a tantalizing glimpse into their social framework. These images are just as 
meaningful today as they were when they were created—only the contexts 
within which they are interpreted have changed. 
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The “Old Woman” and 
Oral Tradition 


James R. Duncan and 
Carol Diaz-Granados 


ne facet of western Mississippian religious iconography, the abundance 
Or female and female-related motifs, is the principal focus of this study. 
Female motifs are found both in rock-art and in other archaeological mate- 
rials. This chapter uses a comparative approach between oral traditions and 
these motifs. A major figure in Native American oral traditions is a female 
deity and, at times, her progeny and consorts. We discuss the probable asso- 
ciation of the vulvar motif with the “Old Woman” character—an ancient, 
widespread, and complex figure—and her role in the western Mississippian 
culture that most likely created these Missouri motifs. This chapter also ref- 
erences work done by other scholars who are likewise combining ethno- 
graphic knowledge with archaeological data. Osage informants made addi- 
tional contributions that have enabled us to better understand some of the 
motifs and their complex meanings. The universe, as conceived by the Dhegi- 
han speakers and their Siouan relatives, was viewed as a logically patterned 
cosmos. What we present here is the rich imagery originating from Missouri 
and the greater Cahokia sector that relates to some of the feminine gender 
motifs and iconography encountered in the rock-art record. 

During the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, a dedicated group of 
ethnographers worked among the American Indians living in the Prairie- 
Plains surrounding the Missouri-Mississippi confluence. Many of these 
American Indian groups belonged to the Siouan language family, particu- 
larly the Dhegiha or Southern Siouan groups. These Dhegihan speakers are 
the principal source of the ethnographic material used in this analysis. The 
presence of many rock-art motifs with feminine connotations, particularly 
the vulvar motifs, has been the subject of a few studies (Diaz-Granados 
1993; Diaz-Granados and Duncan 1999; Wellmann 1979). Diaz-Granados 
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charted the distribution of vulvar motifs and attributed their origin to west- 
ern Mississippian groups in the Dhegihan language family (Diaz-Granados 
1993:327—328). 

An integral part of this patterned universe is something that is difficult to 
define—“Wakan.” This is a powerful concept, a balance, harmony, and/or 
symmetry, and it is a life force. Wakan is also spiritual, invisible, and all- 
permeating. It is the balanced or symmetrical nature of this concept that 
gives the western Mississippian universe its symmetry. As a part of the con- 
cept of Wakan, there is the female and the male side. It is the productive, 
renewing female side that balances the more warlike male side. Both seem to 
be kinetic, creating a dynamic equilibrium, one balancing the other, much 
like those primordial concepts of balance noted in many of the world cultures 
reiterated in the literature. Since Dhegihan society modeled the Dhegihan 
concept of the cosmos, any disorder in its balance was neutralized after a 
series of gifts and counter-gifts (a Plains concept discussed by Levi-Strauss 
[1977:442]). This precept is also a basic feature among Prairie-Plains societies. 

There are at least 18 sites on the west side of the Mississippi River in 
Missouri that have one or more vulvar motifs. These range from a large, natu- 
ralistic example in bold relief at Washington State Park, to delicate bisected 
horseshoe shapes pecked into a fall rock at the entrance to Miller Cave in the 
west-central Ozark Highlands, to an example in a fissure cave on the Missis- 
sippi River, to another in a rockshelter in northeastern Missouri. The variety 
of vulvar motifs, identified as such in other rock-art contexts, is present and 
notable in eastern Missouri. 

There is a growing body of evidence that the Cahokia core area, near the 
confluence of the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers (Figure 12.1), was the ini- 
tial source of a great part of the symbolism we associate with the Southeast- 
ern Ceremonial Complex (SECC) (Brown and Kelly 2000; Diaz-Granados 
et al. 2001; Emerson et al. 2003). The gender-related motifs and their associ- 
ated oral traditions appear to also have a connection to SECC iconography. 
We question why the female motif is absent from the SECC symbol set and 
suggest that it be added, because the female deity, and her corresponding 
representations, are integral to the pantheon of supernatural beings associated 
with the SECC. 

We have spent part of the past 17 years not just recording rock-art but also 
collecting oral traditions and other related information among the Osage and 
other Siouan-speaking groups. What we have discovered is a pantheon of 
supernatural beings with continuity found in today’s oral traditions. When 
we began our study and attempts to link the western Mississippian imagery 
with existing Dhegihan oral traditions, particularly among certain conserva- 
tive Osage families, we had no idea that the evidence of a continuum would 
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Figure 12.1. Map of research area; circle indicates concentration of rock-art 
depicting gender motifs. 


become so evident. The survival of the celestial pantheon had indeed been 
ensured by its inclusion in the Big Moon Ceremony of the Osage Peyote 
religion. 

Because of their wealth, the Osage were not interested in the Ghost Dance 
movement of the late nineteenth century (J. Mooney 1996:264). Conserva- 
tive members of the Osage community continued to practice their old, tra- 
ditional religion into the twentieth century. What then happened was that 
John Wilson, a Caddo peyote leader (Swan 1999:7), introduced the peyote 
ceremony, which was combined with traditional Osage ritual, resulting in a 
unique belief system still practiced today. This ceremony is called the Big 
Moon peyote ceremony and it is now unique to the Osage (Swan 1999:30). 
The ceremony centers on a vulvaform altar that represents the earth or Old 
Woman (Swan 1999:32). 

When Duncan first saw the petroglyphs at Washington State Park in 1961, 
it was as an undergraduate site interpreter for the Missouri State Parks. The 
most asked about petroglyph was the large, vulvar motif at the western edge 
of the largest group at Site A. Unfortunately, when Carl and Eleanor Chap- 
man mapped site A and did their interpretive study, they missed, or possibly 
avoided, illustrating and interpreting this graphic and naturalistic motif—the 
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Figure 12.2. West-facing vulvaform located at Washington State Park, Site A. 
The vulva is accompanied by a serpent, a rectangle (house or shrine), a hawk, 
and a footprint—all powerful symbols. 


largest such depiction at the site of this most important portal in western 
Mississippian cosmology (Figure 12.2). The placement of this graphic image 
of a vulva makes it one of the most important images in the iconography at 
Site A. It was obviously carved in that particular location to receive the light 
of the setting sun. 

While collecting rock-art data during the 1980s and early 1990s, we found 
vulvar motifs to be plentiful and well distributed in the southeastern quad- 
rant of Missouri (Figure 12.3). They were most common at the Big Five sites, 
accompanied by several “birthing figures” (Ellis 1969, 1971; Magre 1965; Well- 
mann 1979). We are reasonably certain that the Big Five and several smaller 
satellite sites were the work of western Mississippian people residing in vil- 
lages and hamlets along the Mississippi River and its tributaries to the west, 
namely the Meramec, Gasconade, and Big Rivers. 

The vulvar motif also occurs on western Mississippian ceramics, particu- 
larly on depictions of the “hunchbacked” female figure—usually on hooded 
bottles (Figure 12.4) (Hathcock 1976:184-185) and on bottles as a singular 
motif called a teardrop pattern (Hathcock 1976:77). We believe all of this 
female symbolism is not coincidental but, rather, represents an important 
supernatural being called by the Dhegihans First Woman or Old Woman. 
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Figure 12.3. Distribution of vulvar motifs, as well as vulvar-phallic and puerperal 
motifs. 


She came from the moon and she had six children, three boys and three girls 
(Ponziglione 1897:11-12). This old woman with her six children is also the 
ancestor of all Mandan and Hidatsa (Bowers 1950:201). To the Mandan and 
Hidatsa she is known as “Old-woman-who-never-dies.” We will refer to her 
in general as the Old Woman. 

The Old Woman is also considered an earth and Lower World-—related 
character and, as one connected with the earth, is thus also connected to 
agriculture. When Alfred Bowers (1950, 1992) was collecting stories from the 
Mandan and the Hidatsa, he found oral traditions from both groups to be 
full of references to her dominant agricultural role (also referenced by Ed- 
monds and Clark 1989:199—201; Lankford 1987:103). This timeless character 
was present before the creation of this, the Middle World. She lived in a 
square lodge or house to the south and tended a large vegetable garden. Ac- 
cording to the Hidatsa and Mandan, the Old Woman is associated with the 
birds. The birds are the Old Woman's messengers. The Old Womans agricul- 
tural activities involved the return of the birds in early spring heralding the 
beginning of agricultural activities, which ended with the southward migra- 
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Figure 12.4. Red and white painted, hooded bottle depicting an Old Woman 
excavated at the Campbell site (23PMs) in the late 1960s. The modeling of the 
face resembles the famous head pots from this and other Armorel phase, Late 
Mississippian sites. 


tion of the birds in the fall. Prayers addressed to her were chanted to the 
southward-returning birds (Bowers 1950:107). Her home was on an island 
guarded by four large, serpentine water spirits, each positioned at one of the 
four cardinal directions (Bowers 1992:336). The Hidatsa relate that it was 
the Old Woman who “created females to serve as gods as well as food for the 
people who were to inhabit the earth” (Bowers 1992:323, 431). 

Indeed, we wonder why the vulvar motif, a metaphorical portal, has not 
garnered more notice in past studies of the SECC. The vulvar motif (or the 
Old Woman's vulva) depicts a portal to a receptacle of spiritual power. It is 
her vulva that is the recipient of the sun’s generative power; her vulva issues 
forth all her progeny and it is the grave where all go who die. This metaphor 
is suggested in the rock-art on the west side of the Mississippi River in Mis- 
souri (Figure 12.5). To date, the vulvar motif has not been identified on the 
east side of the Mississippi River in Illinois (Mark Wagner, personal commu- 
nications, 2001, 2003). The use of a female as a receptacle of spiritual power 
is widespread among Siouan speakers and their neighbors (Lang 1998:209). 
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Figure 12.5. Vulvar motifs found in Missouri petroglyphs (not to scale). The ma- 
jority of vulvar motifs are located on the west bank of the Mississippi River and 
in the eastern Ozarks. None have been identified on the Illinois side of the river. 
In the Osage cosmos, west is night, moon, death, and female (Bailey 1995:33). The 
upper left example is from Miller Cave, in the west central Ozark Highlands, and 
might be terminal Late Woodland. The one on the lower right is from Bushberg- 
Meisner Cave on the Mississippi River just south of the confluence with the 
Missouri. This large rock carving contains traces of red paint and was placed 
vertically on a side wall where it is illuminated by sunlight during the summer 
solstice. 


Who is this Old Woman? In 1979, when the Birger figurine (Figure 12.6) 
was excavated at the BBB Motor site, a Stirling phase site near Cahokia 
Mounds in Illinois, she began to achieve her proper status in the western Mis- 
sissippian cosmology (Brown 1997:477; Emerson 1982:5—8; Prentice 1986a: 
240). This figurine is a realistic portrayal of the powerful character associated 
with the earth, horticulture (maize, squash), creation, death, and rebirth. As 
discussed by Black Elk, the pipe bowl is of “red stone,” which is a metaphor 
for the Earth/Earth Mother/Old Woman. Pipes are offered to her in the 
sacred pipe ceremony and to this day she is spoken of reverently when ad- 
dressed by those who seek her help (Black Elk 1989:6-7). 

Old Woman oral tradition is intricately associated with corn rites, garden- 
ing, and pottery making within Siouan groups. Sacred bundles were associ- 
ated with this deity and were the responsibility of the women. Each bundle 
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Figure 12.6. The Birger figurine, an early Stirling phase image of the Old Woman, 
A.D. 1050-1100 (Emerson 1982:3). Among many agricultural societies, “tilling” is 
polite vernacular for sexual intercourse—an interesting analogy. Drawn from a 


slide furnished by John E. Kelly. 


owner was charged with hanging her sacred bundle on a stick in her garden— 
placing it there in the spring and removing it in the fall. Meyer (1977:77) 
illustrates the cross-cultural importance of the Old Woman, sometimes re- 
ferred to as “Corn Mother,” and reflects the importance of corn agriculture 
among the people of the lower Missouri River region and its tributaries. 
Furthermore, Swanton (1995 [1911]) states that practically every tribe in the 
Southeast had some special ceremony connected with the new corn crop. 

To paraphrase Witthoft (1949:2), scholars have failed to elucidate the 
maize complex in both its material and nonmaterial aspects as a set of related 
phenomena possessing some unity within the various cultures of the eastern 
United States. He suggests that not just corn kernels diffused within this area 
but also the entire maize complex including growing techniques, botani- 
cal knowledge, and “a set of magical and ritual precepts and traditions” 
and stories concerning the origin of maize. It is this strong, female/earth/ 
agriculture-related oral tradition that may be reflected in the numerous vulvar 
motifs we are encountering in eastern Missouri rock-art. 

Although vulvar motifs are relatively common in Missouri rock-art, most 
anthropomorphic figures appear to be male or are at least in male postures 
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Figure 12.7. “Deer Woman” petroglyph at the Maddin Creek site. This motif was 
rendered with a deer-hoof hand. The Maddin Creek site is about 5.5 km from 
Washington State Park, Site A. Figure shown in puerperal or birthing posture. 


such as running, hunting, or engaging in sports. There are exceptions, and 
these are the puerperal or birth figures. These may be associated with the Old 
Woman, as she is said to have borne anywhere from two to many supernatu- 
ral offspring—the number we find associated with these motifs in eastern 
Missouri is usually six. One of the puerperal or birthing figures that fits this 
description is at the Maddin Creek petroglyph site in northern Washington 
County, Missouri (Figure 12.7). It depicts a prominent deer attribute. That 
is, she displays a deer hoof where a hand should be. This female/deer imagery 
is ancient. 

Deer iconography is relatively common in Missouri rock-art (Figure 12.8). 
Although we cannot always know, in each instance, the meaning behind the 
usage of a deer motif, at least in some cases it is probably not what it appears 
to be. One of the Old Woman's alter egos is Deer Woman, an attractive 
young female with large doe eyes and deer hooves instead of feet. Her magic 
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Figure 12.8. Deer iconography: deer petroglyphs at 1,000 Hills State Park. 


and allure are powerful. Osage, Kansas, and Ponca wives still warn their hus- 
bands to avoid staring at her or “going away” with her; the result is usually 
fatal (Lang 1998:230). 

In the spring of 1960, a bone hairpin with a delicately carved deer’s head 
was found on the surface of a small village site in southern Boone County, 
Missouri (Figure 12.9). This hairpin was most likely produced by a Late 
Woodland group and probably dates from A.D. 700 to 950. This interval was 
a period of rapid cultural change in the valley of the lower Missouri River 
and its tributaries. 

In the case of the Old Woman and her garden, the deer were considered 
her helpers—probably by reason of deer tracks being found around gardens. 
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Figure 12.9. Bone hairpin fragment 
carved in the likeness of a doe deer. 
This was a surface find in the spring 
of 1960 on a small village site in 
central Missouri. This site, a 
multicomponent site, had artifacts 
associated with a terminal Late 
Woodland—Emergent Mississippian 
occupation ca. A.D. 700-950. 


The Old Woman's garden was the grave of her daughter, Star Woman, and 
the playground of her son or grandson, Morning Star, who kills the Old 
Woman's Lower World husbands, except for one. She is visited by Lodge Boy 
and Spring Boy. These two Thunder Beings ride a horned water snake (Fig- 
ure 12.10) to visit the Old Woman (Bowers 1950:262—263; Lankford 1987: 
103). According to Bowers (1992:335), in order to escape the amorous ad- 
vances of her own grandson, Spring Boy, Old Woman magically disguises a 
deer to look like her, thereby escaping an incestuous relationship. Radin 
(1948:37), in speaking of the Iowa (Chiwerian Siouan, closely related to the 
Winnebago and Missouri), contends that the vulvar motif, or the Uye, as 
the Omaha refer to it, or the Ushye, as it is called in Osage, represents the 
female organ of the world, grandmother earth. 

It seems obvious that the metaphor for the Old Woman is her vulva. 
Within rock-art panels, it is often placed with access to sunlight. It appears 
that the vulva of the Old Woman is placed thus so as to continue the inter- 
course with the sun to ensure the continuing cycle of rebirth. To date, we 
have found no vulvar motifs in dark-zone caves. We think that this is signifi- 
cant. Also it enables us to construct and define the Old Woman's role in 
the western Mississippian cosmos. There are at least six definite vulvar mo- 
tifs found in eastern Missouri (Figure 12.5). Incidentally, the motif from 
Bushberg-Meisner Cave shown in Figure 12.5 (lower right) is located in a 
fissure cave whose entry shape has also been linked to female symbolism. 
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Figure 12.10. Groeper “horned serpent”: pictograph on the wall of a shelter, 
Warren County, Missouri (length 90 cm). 


The occurrence of vulvar motifs along the west-central Mississippi River 
corridor calls for some statements to be made. First, the majority of vul- 
var motifs are associated with known Mississippian sites (on the west side 
of the Mississippi River; see Figure 12.3). Second, the vulvar motifs fre- 
quently co-occur with serpents, birds, and squares. In addition, third, there 
is strong support for a linkage of these motifs to a number of Siouan oral 
traditions, and, fourth, it is likely that Dhegihan linguistic groups lived in 
the area of western Mississippian petroglyph activity prior to European con- 
tact (Diaz-Granados 1993:384; Diaz-Granados and Duncan 2000:2.44; Hall 
2001:3; Vehik 1993:231). 


THE OLD WOMAN AND HER CELESTIAL FAMILY 


We would like to propose a “genealogy” for the Old Woman (based, in part, 
on Ponziglione and La Flesche) to define her role and examine her relation- 
ship to the proto-Dhegihan Mississippian people. The first six Dhegihans, 
powerful supernatural beings (three males and three females), were born of 
her union with First Man (Figure 12.11) (Ponziglione 1897:11-12). The Old 
Woman's six children were the ancestors of all the Dhegihan people. Para- 
mount among the children was the eldest son, Hawk or Morning Star (Brown 
1997:477). The warrior whom the Hawk typifies is the child born of the god 
of the day or “of the day” (Sun) and the goddess of the night or “of the night” 
(Moon) (after Bailey 1995:67, 157; La Flesche 1975 [1932]:365). The first 
daughter of the Old Woman is probably the woman who gave birth to the 
“Children of the Sun” (Radin 1948:47), Lodge Boy and Throw-Away or 
Spring Boy. These boys were fathered by the sun and are represented in west- 
ern Mississippian art in the long-nosed maskette ear ornaments and other 
long-nosed representations, such as the image on the Douglass gorget (Dun- 
can and Diaz-Granados 2001). 
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In the Dhegihan patrilineal, matrilocal society, and other Siouan groups, 
the sons of a man’s eldest sister have a special relationship with the mother’s 
brother. He is called “father.” All of the mother’s sisters are called “mother” 
(Bowers 1950:46). One of Hawk's nephews is the Man of Mystery or Thunder 
(Bailey 1995:68). We believe this character to be similar to Morning Star’s son 
in Paul Radin’s epic story of Red Horn. He and his brother help their uncle 
(father), Morning Star, in his quest for the power to enable himself and his 
relatives to be resurrected and to create the Middle World. The two nephews 
and the Old Woman are the principal helpers in aiding Morning Star in this 
endeavor. While we admit that some of the characters in the oral tradition 
may seem confusing, particularly in their many forms and with their alternate 
names, it is evident that they are all part of a nuclear family whose mother 
is the Old Woman. 

In a Dhegihan version of the Morning Star story, Morning Star has to 
compete against the Lower World’s most potent inhabitants, serpentine crea- 
tures who have the ability to rejuvenate themselves (or renew life). This 
power was theirs alone in the primordial time before the creation of the 
Middle World. These supernatural serpents are the Old Woman's “husbands” 
(Bowers 1992:334). Morning Star knows that the Old Woman can make her- 
self young and is reborn in the spring when the snakes appear. A unique 
pairing of the Old Woman motif and the Lower World is found in a Walls 
Engraved ceramic vessel from northeastern Arkansas (probably the Big Eddy 
site, 3SF9) near the Missouri border that depicts an elderly woman. One side 
of her body is engraved with rattlesnake motifs (Figure 12.12). The Big Eddy 
site has been increasingly identified as the site of Pacaha, visited by DeSoto 
in 1541 (Morse and Morse 1983:307-309). 

Just as the snakes can rejuvenate themselves by periodically shedding their 
old skins, so the Old Woman can renew her youth by bathing (Bowers 
1992:335). hus, her snake consorts are powerful symbols of renewal and re- 
birth. Snakes as water spirits—and the Old Woman—are associated with the 
Sacred Earth and Water Clans, important parts of the Dhegihan Sioux social 
structure. 

In the Mandan version of the Morning Star story (Bowers 1950:271-272), 
Small Hawk’s son is called “Looks-down-to-hunt.” Small Hawk probably 
represents one of the Morning Star characters. The spider gives “Looks- 
down-to-hunt” its body so that he can journey to the Lower World. The 
Osage associate the constellation Orion with the spider. The appearance of 
this spectacular group of stars, made up of elements important to several 
Osage clans, including the “Spider” of the Isolated Earth People (Bailey 
1995:37), contains belt stars that the Osage call the “Three Deer.” 

Only the eldest daughters of the best families among the Osage might have 
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Figure 12.12. Late Mississippian pottery bottle in the shape of an Old Woman. 
This vessel, in a private collection, is from northeastern Arkansas and was 
excavated at the Big Eddy site at the base of Crowley’s Ridge in the 1960s. 
The left side of the Old Woman’s body is engraved with a rattlesnake design. 


the spider tattooed on the backs of their hands. It took many horses, robes, 
and blankets to pay the artist to push the redbud charcoal under the skin 
with the wing-bone tattoo needle (Mathews 1961:325). 

In a complex story of cunning and trickery, much too long to tell here, 
Morning Star, Old Woman, and the two nephews work together and coerce 
the snakes into giving their power of rebirth to Morning Star, but not before 
Morning Star is magically “killed” (Bowers 1992:335). 

Morning Star’s nephews then battle the snakes, and it is apparent in Man- 
dan and Hidatsa oral tradition that these supernatural snakes have long noses. 
Just as the “wild” nephew who was raised by a serpentine water spirit had a 
long nose and was capable of rejuvenating himself, so do and can the snakes 
(Bowers 1992:300). These long-nosed or, more aptly, “beaked” snakes are a 
frequent motif on Spiro shell cups (Phillips and Brown 1978:plates 24-31). 
They are called “Amphisbaena” and clearly show long noses or beaks (Phillips 
and Brown 1978). 
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Figure 12.13. Osage Big Moon altar (vulvaform). 


Old Woman warns her grandson, Morning Star, not to go in her Ushje 
(Uye, female organ of the world) (Radin 1948:37), the portal to the Lower 
World. He disobeys and disappears from the sky for a while. Some Plains 
groups acknowledge this, saying that he is “dead.” 

The west-facing vulva at Washington State Park A has a counterpart in the 
altar used in the Osage Big Moon peyote ceremony. The Osage altar is not 
crescentic but vulvaform and represents the earth or Old Woman and always 
faces west (Figure 12.13) (Swan 1999:32). 

When Moonhead (Mathews 1961:742) brought the peyote religion to the 
Osage, Black Dog paid $200, some fine horses, and other gifts to get Moon- 
head to face the altar west rather than east, the orientation toward which 
Moonhead usually placed his peyote altar. The traditions of the Osage were 

ancient and based on the knowledge that all spirits follow E-shinkah-wakon, 
the Sun, to the lower worlds (Mathews 1961:746). It is in the “grave” (read 
Lower World) that E-shinkah-wakon/Morning Star/Sun undergoes his con- 
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Figure 12.14. Second daughter: the West 
figurine, reconstructed with a wicker 
bone chest (Brown 1996:546) and rattle- 
snakes (La Flesche 1975 [1932]:368-369), 
both being mortuary symbols among the 
Osage. Mortuary rites and military 
activities are intertwined among the 
Dhegihans and appear to be the domi- 
nant theme of this character, probably 
the second daughter of the Old Woman. 
The second daughter’s images were in- 
R tentionally destroyed in order to predict 

iene ny, j the fate of military expeditions (Bowers 

oh 1992:329). Female figurine reconstructed 
in this illustration through photographs, 


drawings, and Fortier’s description 
(Jackson et al. 1992:277-303). 


test with the snakes. We think that this is depicted in the female West figu- 
rine from the Sponemann site. 

Here we see a female supernatural being cultivating a float weave burial 
chest with snakes streaming out of the chest. The snakes no longer have the 
long noses or beaks—they have given them up to the chest’s most important 
occupant, Morning Star. His heirs, his nephews or sons, are also involved. 

The West figurine cultivating the float weave burial chest (Brown 1996: 
546) is either the Old Woman or one of her three daughters (Figure 12.14). 
We think it is her second daughter and here is why we add another super- 
natural female, Morning Star’s second sister, to the genealogy. According to 
Bowers, an image of Holy Woman Above, Old Woman’s second daughter, 
was seated in a miniature sweat lodge pit and heated by putting the figure 
on hot stones; then cold water was poured on it, which caused the image to 
burst (Bowers 1992:329). This heating and breaking of her image was used to 
divine the future, foretell the fate of coming military expeditions, and predict 
a community’s military forays. At least two of the female figures made from 
red flint clay that have been found at the Sponemann site in Illinois were 
scattered in fragments with evidence of being heated (discoloration) (Jackson 
et al. 1992:227-303). 

This daughter, Holy Woman Above, is the high star that revolves around 
the pole star (Bowers 1992:155-156). Her star is called “striped gourd” by the 
Hidatsa. To the Osage, pe-xe-gthe-ce can also mean “striped head” or “striped 
scalp.” There is also added imagery wherein the necklace (intertwined rattle- 
snakes?) is enhanced by hair from the striped head or scalp before the image 
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Figure 12.15. Avian petroglyphs carved with accompanying stick and ball. 
a, Washington State Park-A; b, Bushnell Ceremonial Cave; c, Maddin Creek. 


of Holy Woman Above is heated and shattered (Bowers 1992:329). The first 
daughter, mother of the Thunder Brothers, and the second daughter, Striped 
Gourd or Striped Head, seem to be widespread in the Missouri River oral 
traditions. 

Morning Star or Hawk could be represented by the large avian petroglyphs 
(Figure 12.15) that are present at some of the Big Five sites, as well as by 
anthropomorphic figures engaging in games with a single stick or staff and a 
round object, presumed to be a chunkee stone or roller. We believe that the 
famous striped pole, specifically Morning Star’s “staff” or “chunkee pole,” has 
survived into the present. In the Osage Big Moon peyote ceremony, the cen- 
tral authority is the “Roadman.” The Roadman officiates with his elaborate 
dressed staff (Figure 12.16), which can never be laid down (Swan 1999:34). 
The Roadman points out and describes the celestial landmarks that are along 
Christ’s (Morning Star’s) resurrection journey. At daylight, some Osage still 
sing the Morning Star song and if the early morning is clear, the Greeting the 
Sun ceremony is performed. 

It is not by chance that the Roadman (a holy man) at this ceremony offici- 
ates at the head of a vulva-shaped altar representing the Earth as a feminine 
presence. During the night portion of the ceremony, the fire man kindles 
the sacred flame inside the altar. We believe that a lot of precontact western 
Mississippian religious symbolism has been preserved in this ritual. Clan 
priests have been replaced by officials known also as clan doctors or Road- 
men. The ancient ritual of carrying or including the decorated staff—similar 
to the copper-covered pole found in Mound 72 and examples from Spiro 
(Figure 12.17)—is fairly obvious. The rites must take place around the altar 
representing the earth—the Old Woman’s vulva, the portal to the lower 
worlds. 
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Figure 12.16. Osage Roadman’s staff for 
Cc use during the Big Moon peyote cere- 

mony. The staff is “dressed” with (a) red 
dyed hawk and eagle feathers; (b) an 
opossum (nocturnal mammal) hide 
backed with fabric and edged with small 
brass bells; (c) an otter hide edged with 
white glass beads and ribbons. Small 
religious medals, lockets, crucifixes, and 
military awards may also be added. 

D These staffs average about 48 inches in 
length. The terminal end (d) is carved in 
the shape of a four-sided arrow with a 
red line inscribed in the center. Drawn 
from a photograph in Swan (1999:39). 


Now, considering the Old Woman's vulva both as a grave (entrance to the 
lower worlds) and as possessing the regenerative powers of the snakes, the 
culminating event in the creation epic is set in place. Morning Star’s head is 
retrieved by his nephews or sons (depending on the version), one of whom is 
also a Morning Star figure, with 13 facial stripes (Figure 12.18). The striped 
pole is brought and the Man of Mystery, adding another important object, 
brings the striped scalp. It is likely that at least three important objects were 
brought together in a charnel structure, perhaps the Old Woman's “house,” 
during burial rituals. We suggest that these three objects were the striped 
pole, the “bellows-shaped” striped scalp, and Morning Star’s head (symboli- 
cally, of course, possibly even in the form of a head rattle). 


Figure 12.17. Spiro gorget displaying striped pole (after Phillips and Brown 
1984:plate 137). The elements on the pole are a racoon pelt (nocturnal mammal) 
and what appears to be a long otter hide wrapped diagonally around the pole 
decorated with shell disk beads. This is comparable iconographically to the 
embellishments on the Osage Roadman’s staff portrayed in Figure 12.16. 


Figure 12.18. Morning Star figure at Picture Cave. 
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Figure 12.19. Women carrying the scalps of slain enemies perform an adoption 
rite as part of a lengthy mourning ceremony among the Osage. The women are 
wearing men’s hair roaches and wraparound skirts; the lower face and upper chest 
are painted red and blue. 


This imagery is found in the Hidatsa story in which Spring Boy as Black 
Medicine (Man of Mystery) or Black Wolf is magically changed into a 
woman in order to trick and kill second daughter or Holy Woman Above’s 
adopted son so that he can obtain the striped scalp (Bowers 1950:291, 1992: 
327, 454). The striped scalp is an important addition to this scenario. Among 
the Osage, it seems that the striped scalp was made from the collected scalps 
of several enemies (La Flesche 1975 [1932]:406). This object is probably the 
“bellows shaped apron” described by Waring (Williams 1977:21) and correctly 
identified by Brown at Spiro (Brown 1996:554). 

Until the early part of the twentieth century, the Osage commemorated 
the adoption of their slain enemies (Hall 1997:134). This gender-linked in- 
volvement with adoption and warfare among the Osage was a dance, part of 
the long “mourning ceremony,” in which the women danced in a short wrap- 
around skirt, similar to the skirt on the Birger figurine. They performed a 
solemn dance with the upper body bare and wearing a man’s hair roach. The 
women’s lower face was painted red and their shoulders and breasts blue. 
They carried the scalps of slain enemies on willow poles (Figure 12.19). The 
imagery is that of the sun pillars. In this mourning ceremony, the slain 
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Figure 12.20. Nopawalla blanket figure (Osage Tribal Museum). 


enemies were adopted and their longevity, cut short by their deaths, was given 
to the victors, prolonging their lives (Hall 1997:134). 

With all of this life force or Wakan being directed into the center of the 
Middle World, the striped pole, Morning Star’s head, and the striped scalp 
set the stage for the final miracle. The small mound east of the altar of the 
Big Moon ceremony is the same as the small mound on the first terrace of 
Monk’s Mound, which represents the primeval mound at the creation (Hall 
1997:44-45). It is from this mound that the transformed and resurrected 
Morning Star ascends into the heavens as the “tree of life” or axis of the 
universe. We can see this on Nopawalla’s blanket. Here is the image of the 
resurrected Morning Star with his fingers changing into leaves, oak leaves, of 
the World Tree (Figure 12.20). Since seeing the Nopawalla blanket, we have 
found what appear to be other representations of the World Tree, possibly on 
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Figure 12.21. The World Tree depicted on a Spiro cup (after Phillips and Brown 
1984:plate 237). 


two Spiro shell cups (Figure 12.21), similar to Dorsey's (1885) example (Fig- 
ure 12.22). 

It is important here to further link the gender-specific iconography and the 
artistic traditions that produced the imagery, including that found within the 
rock-art. The realistic portrayals of deer, Hawk (see Wulfing plates, Fowke 
1910:98, plates 15-19; Watson 1950) or Morning Star, Old Woman, and others 
have only recently been subjected to analysis with regard to style (Phillips and 
Brown 1978, 1984). While this sort of taxonomic review began as a means to 
determine whether or not a set of objects were related as to their origin or 
place of manufacture, the results also suggested a similar relationship with 
regard to function. Thus, while creating a taxonomy, Phillips and Brown or- 
ganized a review of the spatial, chronological, and ideological content of 
western Mississippian art. In applying this framework to the rock-art, we re- 
inforce the supposition that Cahokia, and the adjacent Missouri/Mississippi 
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Figure 12.22. Dorsey’s World Tree (Dorsey 1885:378, fig. 389). 


River valley population, was a major source for much of what has become 
known as the SECC and its associated iconography (Brown 1989:191-198; 
Diaz-Granados and Duncan 2000:244-245; Phillips and Brown 1978:171). 

Populations surrounding the major confluence in the lower Missouri River 
valley and western Illinois obviously contributed much to the emergence of 
Cahokia as a center of religious iconography. After all, not just the largest, 
but three of the largest mound groups in North America were all within 
30 km of the confluence of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers. In view of 
the rock-art motifs and regional artifacts, we see a predominance of Missis- 
sippian symbolism, much of it quite early, that is developmental in nature 
and related to Cahokia (Diaz-Granados et al. 2001). 

The participating Late Woodland/Emergent Mississippian groups seem 
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to be amalgamating and coalescing (Kelly 1991:61; Pauketat and Emerson 
1997:120—-122). The same coalescing seems to have resulted within the rock- 
art and oral traditions. By a.p. 1025 complex panels at Picture Cave were be- 
ing produced that contain iconography and recognizable characters found in 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century ethnographic literature (Diaz-Granados 
et al. 2001:489-490). 

Five major images from the array of pictographs in Picture Cave I have 
been dated through accelerator mass spectrometry. The congruency of the 
dates is rather precise and the weighted average is a figure comparable to 
Pauketat’s “Big Bang in the Bottom” date (Pauketat and Emerson 1997:19). 
We think that like Cahokia, Picture Cave’s religious symbolism was also a 
“focused burst” by a small group of artists working within a relatively short 
span, a generation and possibly no more (as suggested by Hall 2001:3). We 
also see the workings of an inclusive system that uses various adoption rites 
enabling outsiders to become a part of an extended familial society (Hall 


1997:44). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


It is our impression that the making of petroglyphs, in many instances, is an 
act of reconsecration. The making of images on stone is to tattoo or xthe-xthe 
“the body of the Earth’—the Old Woman. Among the Osage, any time 
ritual objects associated with supernatural beings are exchanged, the recipient 
is tattooed as part of this reconsecration ceremony (La Flesche 1921:71-72). 
This tattooing parallels the making of petroglyphs on rock outcrops, which 
are, after all, the Old Woman's body (the earth). Incidentally, these tattoos 
have to be “truthful” and can never falsely attribute events or accomplish- 
ments (Ponziglione 1897:213-214)—such could also apply to the use of rock- 
art manufacture and imagery. 

As the cosmos is divided into two segments, sky and earth, so are the 
Osage clans (Bailey 1995:40). When the Osage clans were assembled, the two 
great divisions, sky and earth, danced in circles in opposite directions balanc- 
ing these forces. This was the mourning dance, which has not been per- 
formed since the early twentieth century; it involved all of the clans dancing 
in a solemn fashion in two large counter-rotating circles around the village 
(or village edge) (Mathews 1961:759-766). It was during this ritual that the 
Sacred Hawks were removed from the woven rush shrines and the mourners 
sought the scalp, the gift that would allow the dead to be reborn (Mathews 
1961:765). 

After Morning Star was killed and his head placed on a pole, his hair and 
plume faded to white (Radin 1948:129). This is the condition of his head as 
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carried by his son/nephew at Picture Cave I, both having the identical 13 
stripes and oculi on their bodies. The Wakan or spiritual power that enables 
him to become an even more powerful supernatural being is generated in part 
by the Osage mourning dance (see Hall 1997:134). Like their progeny the 
Osage, the Old Woman and her family represent all of the forces that exist 
in the Dhegihan cosmos. While the Old Woman, the Earth, explains the 
necessity for death (Radin 1948:113), she also aids, along with other members 
of her family, in establishing the attainment of the power of rebirth. The 
culture hero and primal ancestor is her son, Morning Star or Hawk. He is 
the focus of a widespread epic, complete with associated iconography in the 
SECC. Along with him, his mother/grandmother, the Old Woman, the vul- 
var motif, and those associated metaphorical meanings belonging to this im- 
portant SECC symbol cannot be ignored. 

Our summations at this point are that around a.p. 1025 there was an ar- 
tistic explosion accompanying the rise of the Cahokian power sphere. At this 
time, there was a surge in the portrayal of the familial pantheon of super- 
natural beings, perceived to be both the creators and ancestors. Evidence of 
this is at Picture Cave and a number of other rock-art sites in eastern Mis- 
souri. The feminine portion of this pantheon is the Old Woman and her 
three daughters. The common occurrence of vulvar motifs in rock-art only 
on the west side of the Mississippi certainly has a parallel in the Osage cos- 
mology, the west end of the sun’s path being female (Bailey 1995:33, fig. 3.1). 
However, these female supernaturals are well represented in the Cahokia 
area in the Stirling phase “small world renewal” temples (Emerson et al. 
2003:302). We suspect that the same females in even more elaborate context 
existed at “downtown” Cahokia. This is possibly evidenced by the twin 
mounds, one being square and the other conical, suggesting the Old Woman's 
house (the square mound) and the place where Morning Star is reborn (the 
conical mound). It is important to remember that a large portion of “down- 
town” Cahokia has not yet been excavated. 

The Dhegihan-speaking populations of the greater Cahokia region, through 
pieces of their vigorous oral traditions, evidenced in the ethnographic record 
and reflected in the rock-art, have managed to pass a respectable portion of 
this priceless legacy on into the twenty-first century. It remains a fading 
graphic but continuing oral and literary tradition. 
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1 3 Recordation, Conservation, 
and Management of Rock 
Imagery at Samuel’s Cave, 


Wisconsin 


Johannes H. N. Loubser and 
Robert E. Boszhardt 


n this chapter we illustrate the place of recordation and condition assess- 

ment within the overall conservation management planning process (Fig- 
ure 13.1), using the results of close-up observation and recordation at Samuel’s 
Cave as an example. Samuel’s Cave (47LCs5), also known as West Salem 
Cave, is situated in the unglaciated Driftless Area of western Wisconsin. It is 
a long and narrow cave, roughly ro m deep and 3 m wide, formed along two 
parallel east-west vertical joints in friable Cambrian sandstone (Jordan For- 
mation). The cave opens to the west and overlooks a swampy tributary of 
Bostwick Creek, which joins the La Crosse River about 2 km northwest of 
the cave. 

In accordance with the conservation management planning process (Fig- 
ure 13.1) as formulated by Sullivan (1993) and Stanley-Price (1994), we start 
by summarizing the previous recordations at the cave. We then outline the 
systematic methods and techniques adopted during the most recent recorda- 
tion. Each recorded area within the cave is described in detail. The existing 
record provides a baseline summary of all known prehistoric motifs and the 
condition of the rock face as of September 1994. In addition to the back- 
ground literature survey and current visitation strategies, the most recent re- 
cordation helps better define the significance values of the cave. In the light 
of the defined significance values, condition assessment, and management 
opportunities, it is possible to determine appropriate strategies to conserve the 
motifs for future generations. Appropriate conservation, visitor, and market- 
ing strategies are adumbrated in terms of overall management objective. Be- 
cause the adopted strategies are repeatable, they can be modified according 
to changing circumstances. 
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HISTORY OF RESEARCH AT SAMUELS CAVE 


Samuel’s Cave is one of the earliest-documented places with petroglyphs and 


pictographs in Wisconsin. The cave was discovered by the 18-year-old Frank 


Samuel in 


1878 while he was trapping raccoons. At the time of discovery, the 


cave was almost entirely sealed by sedimentation. Soon thereafter the mouth 


of the cave was reopened, and in 1879 the floor was excavated for the Wis- 
consin State Historical Society (Rice 1879). An associate, E. Brown, traced 
many of the engravings in the cave (Brown 1879). According to Brown 


(1879:175), 


the cave entrance had been almost completely sealed by several 


landslides of soil and rock from the bluff above. Since the young Samuel was 
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the first known person of European descent to enter the cave, the petroglyphs 
and pictographs they found inside must be of Native American Indian origin. 
The fact that some of the images on the cave walls were covered with sandy 
deposit at the time of discovery (Rice 1879:185) supports Brown's claim of 
their authenticity. Rice reported four occupation levels, including at least one 
with shell-tempered (Oneota) pottery. 

Unfortunately, because of the lack of systematic excavation and reportage, 
the possible stratigraphic relationship between the Oneota level(s) and the 
rock imagery within the cave cannot be assessed. Moreover, the opportunity 
to ascertain the number of authentic motifs in Samuel’s Cave was lost soon 
after its discovery. Brown noted that despite the protection afforded by the 
landslide, natural weathering damaged some of the engraved pictures on the 
tock walls of the cave (Brown 1879:177). Once the cave entrance was wid- 
ened, increased human visitation significantly impacted its integrity. For ex- 
ample, a year after its discovery, the young Samuel and his friends reputedly 
reproduced a number of the figures and added their own to other portions 
of the cave walls (Brown 1879:175). When Brown traced 48 separate motifs 
in the cave, he presumably avoided any reproductions and additions. 

Apart from reproductions and additions, many motifs were destroyed. 
Brown clearly described how portions of some motifs have been destroyed by 
the actions of people (Brown 1879:177, 179). The owner, David Samuel, pro- 
tected the cave from vandals by constructing a door in the cave entrance 
(Rice 1879:184). In spite of his protective efforts, however, weathering was 
nevertheless accelerated by fires in the cave, substantial archaeological exca- 
vations, and heavy visitation (Brown 1879:175, 178). 

Exactly how many motifs were destroyed since discovery is not clear. This 
uncertainty is due to incomplete sampling by the early recorders. For example, 
Brown must have missed motifs, because 10 years after his work, T. H. Lewis, 
of the private Northwestern Archaeological Survey, recorded six additional 
motifs (Lewis 1889). In terms of size, technique of execution, and style, the 
engraved motifs recorded by Lewis are similar to those recorded by Brown 
and are accordingly not likely recordations of imitations. 

In 1929, crews from the Milwaukee Public Museum visited rock glyph 
sites in western Wisconsin, including Samuel’s Cave (McKern 1929). Within 
Samuel’s Cave, McKern traced, chalked, and photographed at least nine 
glyphs that were apparently missed by both Brown and Lewis. These in- 
cluded diamond-shaped designs, nested half-moon shapes, a “bow and ar- 
row” motif, and a bovinelike animal (unpublished copies in the Milwau- 
kee Public Museum). Stiles-Hanson’s formalized study of Samuel’s Cave for 
the Mississippi Valley Archaeology Center’s (MVAC) Regional Archaeology 
Program in 1986 found only to of the 48 motifs recorded by Brown (Stiles- 
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Hanson 1987:294-295). However, MVAC archaeologists observed at least 
four previously unrecorded pigmented motifs toward the back of the cave. 
Even when the possibility of additions is considered, the recordation of ad- 
ditional motifs by Lewis, McKern, and the MVAC suggests that the cave was 
originally richer than Brown thought. The failure of nineteenth-century re- 
corders to notice all the motifs could be due to the bad light inside the cave 
and personal selectivity. 

Through the years, the Samuel’s Cave petroglyphs and pictographs have 
been extensively damaged by natural weathering and vandalism. As a result 
of the heavy rains of 1993 and the freeze-up the following winter, the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation made flood-impact funds available to 
assess the possible damage to Samuel’s Cave (Boszhardt 1995). After an initial 
assessment of the conservation needs in February 1994 by C. Dean (Dean 
1994:15), the Historic Preservation Division of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin and the MVAC decided that all the petroglyphs and pictographs 
should be recorded in a thorough and systematic fashion. The following sum- 
mer, J. Loubser was contracted to conduct the first modern recordation at the 
site (Loubser 1995). The remainder of this chapter describes the methodology, 
results, and conservation implications of the 1994 recordation exercise. 


BASELINE RECORDATION OF SAMUELS CAVE 


Site 47LCs5 was recorded systematically to facilitate future relocation and the 
checking of results. Starting from the north side of the cave entrance, recor- 
dation proceeded in a clockwise direction along the cave wall. First, a plan 
map of the cave wall and steps in the ceiling was drawn using two metric 
tapes (Figure 13.2). The datum is a steel rebar hammered into the deposit 
at the middle of the cave entrance. The cave was then subdivided into 23 
areas (A—X), each representing a fairly uniform or straight rock face (Fig- 
ure 13.3). Bigger areas were subdivided into left, middle, right, top, and bot- 
tom. Within each area, the presence of motifs, graffiti, spalling, mineral ac- 
cretions, and biological growth was noted; close-up observation constituted 
a preliminary condition assessment. 

A motif was defined as an isolated unit or cluster of lines presumably 
drawn or engraved by Native Americans. However, as already stated, not all 
motifs in Samuel’s Cave are necessarily authentic and some could be more 
recent graffiti. Definite graffiti in the cave consist mainly of incised names, 
initials and dates, and red spray paint. Each of the 100 motifs was given a 
number, starting in Area C and ending in Area X. Color slides, black-and- 
white prints, and tracings of areas and motifs were labeled according to area 
designation. Both photography and tracing have their problems, but they 
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Figure 13.3. Cross-section map of Samuel’s Cave, showing areas with motifs. 


yield satisfactory results when used in combination (Loubser and den Hoed 
I99I:I-2). 

To make photography and tracing easier, sterile cave deposits were exca- 
vated along the back walls of the cave. This was intended to reveal motifs 
that could have been covered by cave deposit. This made sense, given that 
Brown claimed the cave ceiling was 4 m high in 1879 (Brown 1879:177), 
whereas it is only 1.70 m high now. As it turned out, previously unrecorded 
motifs could be photographed and traced as a result of the excavation. 

With the aid of two sets of generator-powered halogen lamps on stands, 
each area within the cave was illuminated in turn, starting with Area B. 
Fast-speed film (200ASA-—400ASA) was chosen to photograph the areas. 
Cameras were mounted on tripods and a cable release was used. Incised mo- 
tifs (petroglyphs) were photographed with the light coming from an angle, 
whereas pigmented motifs (pictographs) were photographed using more di- 
rect light. 

Because of lack of light in the cave, clear plastic film, instead of Mylar, 
was used for tracing. Fine-point permanent marker pens were used to trace 
with. These materials were not ideal but were best suited for the unusual 
circumstances in the cave. The fine-point marker pens, for instance, could 
not capture the nuances of more finely incised motifs, but they were the only 
pens that would write on the plastic. Also, the combination of plastic and 
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marker pen may not be the best for archival purposes, as the pen tends to 
rub off. 

Each plastic sheet was labeled according to the area designation. An arrow, 
indicating the vertical axis, was drawn in with a plumb bob. Two assistants 
gently held the plastic sheet in place. Motifs were numbered on the plastic 
sheet and annotated according to technique of execution and color. Only 
graffiti across or near motifs were traced. Flake scars, cracks, steps in the rock, 
and biological growth were also indicated on the tracings. 

Care was taken not to damage the motifs during recordation. For example, 
motifs done on friable rock were not traced. Also, when recording motifs, the 
pen was not pressed hard against the rock surface. Unfortunately, while work- 
ing within the confined space of the cave, inadvertent bumping against the 
ceiling did occur. Also, standing water at the very back of the cave had to be 
pumped out of the cave into the marsh so that partially submerged motifs in 
Area O could be recorded. The fluctuating water level could have caused 
damaging wetting and drying of the hardened rock crust. And finally, heat 
generated by the halogen lamps could have dried out some of the rock crusts, 
even though they were kept at least 2 m away from the rock surface. 

Even with the superior lighting technology available to us today, it has 
become increasingly difficult to find and delineate motifs as a result of the 
extensive graffiti on the walls and ceiling of the cave. In many instances the 
recorder could not determine with any degree of certainty where prehistoric 
motifs stopped and graffiti started. Extensive spalling, and areas covered by 
lichens and moss, complicated recordation even more. One way out of this 
predicament was to refer to Brown's and Lewis's materials, albeit incomplete, 
and attempt to relocate the motifs they traced. 

Whereas Brown and Lewis used tissue paper to trace the motifs, Stiles- 
Hanson used photography. A problem in relocating is that the published ver- 
sions of Brown's tracings are simplified woodcut reproductions. Another 
problem is that Brown and Lewis did not indicate the location of the motifs 
they traced within the cave (Stiles- Hanson 1987:294-295). Our recordation at 
site 47LCs was designed not to repeat these mistakes. Redrawings were done 
with Rapidograph pens on Mylar sheets. Unlike the original field copies, the 
redrawings contain no information on graffiti. This deliberate omission will 
facilitate easy recognition of the motifs. In this chapter only those panels 
containing representative examples of rock imagery and conservation prob- 
lems in the cave are described. Each area is described stratigraphically, start- 
ing with the earliest layer (i.e., the rock surface) and ending with the latest 
layer (i.e., most recent motifs or biological growth). 

Area C is below Area B and is set back a meter toward the back cave wall 
(Figures 13.2 and 13.3). Area B is behind the cave drip line on the vertical side 
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Figure 13.4. Redrawn tracing of Area C, Samuel’s Cave. 


of a step in the cave ceiling. The hardened rock surface is generally in good 
condition, but relatively fresh flake scars on the eastern third of Area C in- 
dicate that active crust weathering is encroaching from that side. Carved into 
the rock are 22 elongated elliptical grooves of different sizes (Figure 13.4). The 
grooves are U-shaped in cross section and could have functioned as stone 
axe grinding grooves. Eighteen similar grooves were recorded by Brown in 
Samuel’s Cave and interpreted as flames or ears of corn (Brown 1879:183). 
Some grooves merge to form single motifs (Motif #5 and Motif #9), while 
others are truncated at the bottom (Motif #1, Motif #4, Motif #6, and Motif 
#9). The truncation is most likely due to the lower part of Area C breaking 
off. A square geometric design (Motif #12) is gouged into the left-hand side 
of the central and biggest groove (Motif #15). Parallel lines are in turn incised 
into the sides of the geometric design (Motif #13 and Motif #14). These ap- 
pear to be made by very sharp instruments. Fine-line incisions occur on their 
own (Motif #25) or within the elliptical grooves (Motif #24, Motif #28, 
and Motif #36) toward the right of the panel. In short, the overall sequence 
from early to late in Area C is as follows: elliptical grooves-geometric motif— 
fine-line incisions. It is not certain whether a small hole, about 5 cm deep, in 
the top central part of Area C, is natural or cultural. Toward the lower west- 
ern corner of Area C, lichen and moss cover the rock and fill some motifs 
(e.g., Motif #19). Graffiti are concentrated in the upper part of Area C and 
consist mainly of incised and charcoal letters, although some red (ochre or 
spray paint) smudges are also present. 
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Area H is on the back cave wall, which is at right angles with the wall of 
Area G (Figures 13.2 and 13.3). The rock is of good quality, although the 
hardened crust has exfoliated on the right-hand side of Area H. Five motifs 
were recognized. Toward the bottom of Area H is a broad-line engraved 
humanlike motif with attachments to its head (Motif #42; Figure 13.5). To 
the right of this motif is another broad-line incised motif (Motif #44). Brown 
traced Motif #42 and Motif #44 and interpreted them as “a chief with eight 
plumes and a war club” (Brown 1879:182). However, there is no ethnographic 
substantiation that Motif #42 should necessarily be a chief, and Motif #44 
does not have the shape of a club. The right leg of Motif #42 has weathered 
away since Brown traced it and incised graffiti have partially obscured Motif 
#44. Brown missed the little dots that are associated, assuming they are 
authentic, with the head of Motif #42. He apparently also missed a line of 
eight finely executed incisions filled with moss (Motif #43) above Motif #42. 
Overlapping the bottom part of Motif #44 are a number of broad-line inci- 
sions that could be authentic (Motif #45). To the right of Area H is a flat slab 
of rock with incisions done in a gridlike fashion (Motif #51). This motif was 
not traced because of the friable nature of the sandstone beneath the crust. 
Carved initials and numbers cover Area H, including a date of 1880. Area H 
is in a dark part of the cave, and this could explain why only sparse biological 
growth could be detected. 

To the right and below Area H is Area I (Figures 13.2 and 13.3). It is low 
down on the back cave wall and extends below the cave deposit. Excavations 
of this deposit shortly before recordation revealed the lower half of Area I. 
Although the rock crust is stable, extensive exfoliation of the crust has oc- 
curred to the right of the area. The top of an elongated elliptical groove 
(Motif #47), similar to those in Area C, is destroyed by the exfoliation. A 
fine-line incised humanlike motif (Motif #48) partly overlaps the groove (Fig- 
ure 13.6). The lower extremity of Motif #48 (probably buttocks and legs) was 
covered by cave deposit. The two lines extending from this motif could be 
arms. Above Motif #47 and Motif #48 is another fine-line incised motif (Mo- 
tif #46). The horn, ear, neck, rump, and tail of a bovinelike animal could be 
depicted by Motif #46. The lower part of this motif, however, has been lost 
as a result of weathering of the rock crust. The sequence of motifs in Area I 
is as follows: elliptical groove—fine-line incisions. This reflects the sequence in 
Area C, where fine-line incisions are also later than the elliptical grooves. The 
surface of the rock is blackened by encrustations (probably gypsum). 

Area O is underneath Area M (Figures 13.2 and 13.3). The lower half of 
Area O is normally covered by cave deposit and by the current water level. 
The rock crust in the lower half is in good condition, whereas the upper half 
of the rock is friable and exfoliated in places. This strongly suggests that the 
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Figure 13.5. Redrawn tracing of Area H, Samuel’s Cave. 


sandy deposit covering the rock had a beneficial effect. On the extreme left- 
hand side of Area O is a series of parallel fine-line incisions (Figure 13.7). 
These resemble the “implements or weapons” published by Brown in his Fig- 
ure 15 (Brown 1879:182). Exfoliation of the thin sandstone crust in this area 
threatens the incisions. White stains on the rock surface suggest salt efflores- 
cence and/or fungal growth. Below the incisions and below ground level is a 
cluster of broad-line incisions (Motif #65). As the flaking crust to the left has 
destroyed some lines, it is not possible to say what the motif represents. Di- 
agonally above Motif #65 and to the right of Motif #66 is a deeply incised 
representation of an animal (Motif #67), which was first recorded by Lewis 
(Lewis 1889). A 1986 photograph taken by Stiles-Hanson (Stiles-Hanson 
1987:299) shows that the animal has lost its head because of exfoliation. 
Slightly to the right and below this animal are two motifs drawn with black 
pigment (Motif #69 and Motif #70). These were first recorded by Stiles- 
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Figure 13.6. Redrawn tracing of Area I, Samuel’s Cave. 


Hanson (Stiles-Hanson 1987:295, 298). The pigment appears to be a mineral, 
possibly manganese, and was applied in a dry state. Although incomplete, 
Motif #69 resembles a round shield and Motif #70 resembles a bison. 

The fact that the nineteenth-century recorders missed the pigmented mo- 
tifs suggests that they could be later additions. This possibility can be ruled 
out, however, because the bisonlike animal is partially superimposed by an 
authentic fine-line incised motif (Motif #68) recorded by Brown (Brown 
1879:179). The fine-line incised Motif #68 is a detailed representation of an 
animal with a long tail, penis, and arrow (Figure 13.8). The felinelike animal 
was below the cave deposit and water line before the current recordation. 
Although not noted by Stiles-Hanson in 1986, Brown published it as a “lynx” 
in his Figure 6 (Brown 1879:179). On the right-hand side of Area O are four 
motifs in black mineral pigment apparently missed by the nineteenth-century 
recorders. Motif #71 is a birdlike creature, Motif #74 is a bovinelike animal 
with a penis, and both Motif #72 and Motif #73 are froglike. The sequence 
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Figure 13.8. Close-up of bottom central portion of Area O, Samuel’s Cave. 


of motifs in Area O is as follows: fine-line incision on black pigment. Both 
incised and pigmented graffiti are scattered throughout Area O, and initials 
are carved on Motif #71. The rock surface does not have biological growth. 
This can be ascribed to its dark location and being partially covered by de- 
posit. 

Area S is on the southern side of Samuel’s Cave (Figures 13.2 and 13.3). The 
rock is generally in good condition, but flaking occurs on the right. The two 
incised motifs (Motif #82 and Motif #83) are on sufficiently stable rock to be 
traced. Motif #82 is anthropomorph-like and Motif #83 has a grid pattern 
(Figure 13.9). A similar grid pattern is represented by Motif #51 in Area H. 
Black mineral efflorescence (possibly gypsum) has formed on the right half 
of the rock surface. Alternatively, the black could be applied pigment (possi- 
bly manganese) that predates Motif #82. No biological growth could be de- 
tected. 

Below Area T, Area U, and Area V is a long rock face, about 3 m long 
(Figure 13.3). The rock face is immediately above the deposit and water level 
and has been extensively weathered. Virtually the whole hardened rock crust 
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Figure 13.9. Redrawn tracing of Area S, Samuel’s Cave. 


has detached and fallen, exposing the friable sandstone underneath. This bot- 
tom rock face (not labeled during the most recent recordation) once con- 
tained the largest engraved representation in the cave (Brown 1879:178). 
The bearlike motif, together with another bearlike motif recorded by Lewis 
(Lewis 1889), by McKern (McKern 1929), and by Stiles-Hanson (Stiles- 
Hanson 1987), has been completely destroyed by exfoliation since 1986. 
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Area W is to the right of Area V (Figures 13.2 and 13.3). The rock crust is 
well developed but is threatened by the relatively recent exfoliation (i.e., post- 
1986) to the left. Only two elongated elliptical grooves (Motif #88 and Motif 
#89), which were not traced, were recognized among all the incised graffiti. 
Incised graffiti include a circle and a square. On the ceiling above Area W 
are the remains of a broad-line engraved motif (Motif #90), which was not 
traced either. The upper part of Area V is in a far better state of preserva- 
tion than the lower portion. The lower part is covered by black mineral en- 
crustations and biological growth. The biological growth is the best devel- 
oped in the entire cave, probably because Area W receives substantial light 
from the entrance. 


SIGNIFICANCE ASSESSMENT 


Samuel’s Cave is significant for various reasons. Because of its integrity dur- 
ing discovery, its role in early Wisconsin archaeology, its attraction of visitors, 
and its overall research potential, site 47LCs5 was nominated to the National 
Register of Historic Places in 1986. The cave’s potential for archaeological and 
conservation research is still intact, even though severe damage has occurred. 
The most recent recordation shows that a consistent sequence of motif types 
exists in the cave. Grooves predate geometric motifs, and in some instances 
grooves are combined to create geometric motifs. Grooves and geometric mo- 
tifs in turn predate fine-line incised motifs. Pigmented motifs also predate 
fine-line incised motifs (Figure 13.10). Unfortunately, the chronological rela- 
tionship between pigmented motifs and grooves/geometric motifs is not 
known. Although the overall time lapse between the different motif types is 
not known, the relative sequence can be compared with that of other petro- 
glyphs and pictographs in the region (e.g., Loubser 1995). 

Samuel’s Cave also shows great promise to specialist research interests. For 
example, the black pigment could be analyzed for identification and for 
the possibility of dating. Physical analysis of the black encrustation on the 
rock surface could be useful in understanding rock weathering processes. 
Moreover, a geologist with rock-art interests and experience could assess the 
properties of the local sandstone, as it appears to lack the cementum or binder 
normally found in sandstone. Also, a conservator could be hired to mea- 
sure temperature and humidity inside the cave. Additional and more rigor- 
ous research undoubtedly will be of use to the long-term conservation of 
Samuel’s Cave. 

Samuel’s Cave clearly has historic and research significance, but it lacks 
aesthetic value. The aesthetic appeal of the imagery has been irreversibly tar- 
nished by extensive graffiti and spalling. Other than its curiosity value, the 
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Figure 13.10. Diagrammatic representation of the relative sequence of motif types 
within Samuel’s Cave. 


“messy” appearance of the rock face within Samuel’s Cave hardly makes it a 
tourist attraction. 

The likely spiritual significance of the place among Native American In- 
dian groups needs further background research. Bearing in mind the presence 
of Oneota pottery from Samuel’s Cave and other glyph sites in the area 
(Boszhardt 1995), the imagery most likely dates to late prehistoric times. It is 
accordingly possible to interpret the rock imagery by looking at the ethno- 
graphic record of the region. Also of interest is the deliberate placement of 
certain motifs so close to the ground surface, particularly Motifs #48, #68, 
and #70. Positioning of motifs on the rock surface is a matter of choice and 
may contain suggestive clues as to possible prehistoric significance of the 
imagery. 


CONDITION ASSESSMENT 


The sandstone appears highly siliceous and it also contains iron. Normally 
the silica inside the rock is dissolved and deposited on the surface to form a 
resistant, hardened crust (Davies 1981). However, once this crust is breached, 
chunks are loosened by the pressure of water and salt crystals, leaving the 
less-well-cemented interior rock open to further weathering. A good hard- 
ened surface, such as in Area O, could be deceptive, because the entire crust 
can break loose in one episode. Dean (1994:8) rightly suggests that annual 
freeze-thaw cycles play a major role in the weathering of sandstone in the 
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cave. The potentially destructive role of salts should not be ruled out, as 
the various efflorescences identified during recordation could be harmful if 
present behind the hardened surface. Physical analyses of samples from these 
efflorescences should clarify this question. 

Most exfoliation of the hardened crust appears immediately above the cur- 
rent water line. Water has always been present in the back of Samuel’s Cave 
since its discovery. When Rice excavated the cave, he found water about 2 m 
under the surface of the deposit (Rice 1879:184). Although it is difficult to 
estimate, the level was probably not much lower than it is today. The fluc- 
tuation in water level is probably the major cause of rock weathering in the 
cave. Even relatively insoluble salts change in size and cause considerable 
damage when subjected to wet-dry cycles. Freeze-thaw of water also causes 
damage. Whatever the specific cause of destruction, it is important to note 
that most rock weathering occurs toward the back of the cave where the 
water is concentrated. 

During the 1994 recordation exercise it rained for at least two days. This 
afforded an ideal opportunity to assess the hydrology of the place. Only a 
little water came from the drip line into the cave. No water came through 
joints or cracks in the walls and ceiling. All the standing water in the back 
of the cave seeped through the deposit from the direction of the cave en- 
trance. This source became abundantly clear once the water was pumped out. 
The swamp below the cave entrance is an unlikely source, since it is lower 
than the water level in the cave (Dean 1994:11). 

Even if it were possible to remove the water from the cave, it is unneces- 
sary. This is because it is not so much the dampness that causes sandstone 
deterioration as fluctuations in humidity levels. Originally the cave was 
sealed and presumably this closed environment ensured relatively constant 
humidity and temperatures. Once the cave was opened, water levels and tem- 
peratures were bound to fluctuate more. Also, increasing light most likely 
encouraged biological growth. 

An unknown proportion of the cave deposit has been excavated and dis- 
turbed. It is also not clear how many artifacts within the cave were removed 
during Rice’s archaeological excavations. Additionally, through the years the 
deposit often has been moved around. Taking evidence for the secondary 
context of the cave deposit into consideration, the deposit is certainly not 
conducive to any meaningful archaeological research. 


MANAGEMENT ASSESSMENT 


Samuel’s Cave has been on private land since its discovery. Soon after its 
discovery, local visitors frequented and damaged the site to the extent that 
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the owner, David Samuel, had to construct a door across the cave entrance. 
This door has been removed and visitors have resumed damaging the site, 
both deliberately and inadvertently. The relatively limited horizontal extent 
of the cave and its low ceiling are not suited to accommodate large numbers 
of people, and crowding within its confined space will inevitably result in 
the bumping and touching of the fragile rock face. 

The current landowners, John and Rhonda McGowan, are aware of the 
negative impact posed by uncontrolled visitation and are concerned about 
the preservation of the cave and its contents. As protective owners, they are 
very selective as to who may visit the cave. Fortunately, this management 
style is compatible with the historical and research value of the cave and its 
fragile condition. These management opportunities and threats, in conjunc- 
tion with available archaeology funds, favored closing the site and discour- 
aged uninvited access. 


MANAGEMENT GOALS AND STRATEGY 


In view of the historical and research value of the cave, together with its 
fragile condition and policy of controlled access by the current landowners, 
an appropriate management goal can be formulated. A good rule of thumb 
in developing an appropriate management plan is to work within the exist- 
ing framework. Successful conservation plans are those that are realistically 
suited to the cultural and economic needs of the local landowners. Also, it is 
of vital importance that conservation planning and practice be realistic in 
terms of cost, technical feasibility, and the ongoing management structure 
and funding. No conservation management policy or strategy is final, how- 
ever, since it is always dependent on changing significance values and/or 
condition assessments. 

Conservation management strategies should aim to be minimal in altera- 
tion of the landscape, repeatable so as not to hinder any future work, com- 
patible with the surrounding rock, and clearly distinguishable from the pre- 
historic component. Taking into consideration the existing management 
context and established conservation principles, the recommended manage- 
ment goal for the conservation of Samuel’s Cave should be to retain the 
research and historical significance of the place in collaboration with the 
landowner. First, the cave should be “restored” to its relatively “stable” con- 
dition prior to discovery, bearing in mind the use of minimal intervention, 
repeatable techniques, and compatible and distinguishable material. Second, 
visitor access should be minimized. Third, marketing of the site should be 
minimal to the extent of actively promoting other sites in the region to act 
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as a distraction away from Samuel’s Cave. Each of the three strategies is now 
discussed in greater detail. 


CONSERVATION STRATEGY 


Before any conservation recommendation is implemented, a review of differ- 
ent intervention options should be made. Following this review, testing of 
preferred options is then undertaken and the results monitored. Only then 
can there be longer term implementation of appropriate intervention. No 
conservation action is permanent, however, and in this sense any intervention 
is an experiment. 

Ideally, minimal hands-on intervention is the best strategy. In order to 
reduce fluctuations in water level at the back of the cave, constant lowering 
of the water table by pumping was proposed as one possible solution. This 
alternative is obviously too costly and labor intensive to be practical. More 
important, the constant damp conditions within the cave appear to preserve 
the friable sandstone behind the hardened exterior. 

To keep atmospheric conditions fairly constant inside the cave, it was pro- 
posed to artificially close the entrance. A closed entrance will not only help 
minimize fluctuations in water level at the back of the cave but also reduce 
temperature and humidity variations. This type of temperature control, al- 
beit primitive, is certainly one way to reduce the severity and frequency of 
damaging freeze-thaw cycles at the back of the cave. A closed entrance will 
also eliminate outside light and so reduce biological growth against the back 
wall of the cave. 

To stabilize the potentially unstable surface of Area O, it was recom- 
mended the existing cave deposit be poured against and over Area O to pre- 
vent it from spalling. A layer of sand will not only physically support the 
surface crust, but also keep humidity levels fairly constant. Moreover, a layer 
of cave sand, which is chemically compatible with the parent rock, can act 
as a poultice, drawing potentially damaging salts out of the rock. 

Acting on the above-mentioned recommendations, the MVAC utilized Re- 
gion 6 archaeology funds to have the landowner, John McGowan, a carpenter 
by trade, construct a door at the mouth of the cave in 1995. The door instal- 
lation did not impact the cave walls or sediments other than the excavation 
of two postholes into the modern berm at the entrance. Unfortunately, van- 
dals broke this door in 2001, thus reopening the entrance to the elements. 

Other hands-on conservation options include individually consolidating 
specific friable areas in the cave as described by Dean (1994:12-13). Alterna- 
tive strategies to save the motifs, such as removing them, should be consid- 
ered only as a final option, however. 
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VISITOR STRATEGY 


To actively discourage people from visiting Samuel’s Cave, 20 thorny rose 
shrubs were planted across the main trail leading to the cave and at the open- 
ing. This revegetation of the access route will, it is hoped, camouflage the 
entrance or at least retard entry. Because of the visitor control, there is pres- 
ently no need to interpret and present the site for tourists. It is proposed that, 
in light of the research significance of Samuel’s Cave, only a few archaeolo- 
gists and conservators with relevant and appropriate research objectives and 
experience be allowed to enter the cave. Entry should be intermittent and 
relatively brief, so as to minimize exposure and possible damage. 


MARKETING STRATEGY 


The appropriate marketing strategy is to draw public attention away from 
Samuel’s Cave yet educate the public about rock imagery and its conserva- 
tion. With this aim in mind, the MVAC has initiated public education ac- 
tivities (see www.uwlax.edu/M VAC). Moreover, intact rockshelters in the vi- 
cinity, such as Bell Coulee, could be marketed and managed with public 
visitation in mind and so draw attention away from Samuel’s Cave. 


MONITORING 


Evaluation of the success of these strategies will require periodic monitoring 
by the landowner and a knowledgeable archaeologist. On the basis of the 
outcome of the current management strategies and changing notions of sig- 
nificance values, there may be the need to reassess the significance and con- 
dition of the cave and accordingly devise new conservation strategies. This 
should not be too difficult to accomplish, considering that the door, the rose 
bushes, and the protective sand layer can be removed without causing visible 
damage. 
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14 Rock-Art Sites on the 


Susquehanna River 
Paul Nevin 


lightly fewer than 40 rock-art sites have either been registered with Penn- 

sylvania’s Bureau of Historic Preservation or documented through other 
sources. The majority of these sites are concentrated near the Allegheny River 
and its tributaries. Documented sites are nearly nonexistent east of the Al- 
legheny mountains—with the very notable exception of one area. On the 
Susquehanna River, starting from just below the Maryland line and continu- 
ing for the next 22% miles upstream, the activity of creating rock-art once 
flourished. Since they were first noted in the 1860s, perhaps 1,000 carvings 
have been recorded by researchers on this part of the Susquehanna. Oddly, 
no other extensive sites have been found on the remainder of the 450-mile- 
long river nor have sites been recorded in the region surrounding it. Even 
more intriguing is that within this distance three very differing styles of carv- 
ings occur. As is the case with so much rock-art in the East, little is known 
about its origins. 

The southernmost of the series of rock-art sites, now submerged below 
the water impounded by Conowingo Hydroelectric Dam, is known as the 
Bald Friar petroglyphs. The group is described to some extent by Garrick 
Mallery (1893). Mallery noted that a number of islands on this part of the 
river just below the Mason-Dixon Line contained carvings and that one in 
particular, Miles’ Island, contained figures on nearly every exposed rock. Ac- 
cording to his description, the lines that made up designs on the chlorite 
schist boulders were three-quarters to one and one-half inches wide and as 
deeply cut, the grooves rounded and smooth. Neither Mallery nor his succes- 
sors have given a count of the number of carvings, but judging from pub- 
lished reports and period photographs they surely numbered in the hun- 
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Figure 14.1. Typical Bald Friar design motifs (drawn by the author from Martin G. 
Kurtz photograph collection). 


dreds and were spread over an area covering about four square miles. Among 
the motifs represented in these carvings are concentric circles, “sunbursts,” 
groups of cupules, converging and parallel lines, “stick-figure trees,” and pe- 
culiar “mask” or “stylized fish” designs (Figure 14.1). 

Near the northern limit of the sites on the Susquehanna, another large 
concentration of rock-art of a much different style was carved into the bed- 
rock of Walnut Island (36La187). The island, which now rests below water 
impounded by Safe Harbor Dam, was located just less than two miles down- 
stream from Washington Boro in Lancaster County. This is an area with a 
rich prehistoric heritage where literally millions of artifacts have been recov- 
ered over the years. Petroglyphs on Walnut Island were first noticed when 
floodwaters exposed bedrock in a channel that had been dug for a water- 
powered mill there. The carvings were documented in the late 1890s by 
David Herr Landis, a local amateur archaeologist and collector (McMahon 
1996:11). 

The island was more intensively explored in the early 1930s when Donald A. 
Cadzow of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission investigated the area of 
the Susquehanna that was to be flooded by construction of the hydroelectric 
plant at Safe Harbor. Cadzow’s crew was able to locate 21 groups of carvings 
on the island. In his published report Cadzow states, “One important group 
was found several feet beneath the surface. This may perhaps indicate that 
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Figure 14.2. Typical Walnut Island design motifs (redrawn by the author from 
Cadzow 1934). 


the soil upon the lower end of the island covered many more records. It was 
however, an impossible task to remove the thousands of tons of earth and we 
had to be satisfied with the exposed writings” (Cadzow 1934:11). In a 1931 
report to the Pennsylvania Historical Commission he stated that information 
he had received indicated that the petroglyphs on the lower end of the island 
had been covered by about 15 feet of soil until the late 1800s, when a flood 
washed most of the soil on that part of the island away. This information led 
Cadzow to believe that these carvings could be of great antiquity. These 
petroglyphs, although also abstract, are very different stylistically from those 
at Bald Friar. Cadzow thought of them as “conventionalized” symbols and 
commented at length at their similarity to written Chinese characters. Un- 
doubtedly this discussion contributed to the stigmatization of rock-art re- 
searchers as archaeologists on the “fringe”; however, one cannot help but no- 
tice some resemblance (Figure 14.2). 


THE SAFE HARBOR PETROGLY PHS 


Situated on the Susquehanna about three miles below the now-submerged 
Walnut Island and 17 miles upriver from the Bald Friar sites, which suffered 
the same fate, are the petroglyphs at Safe Harbor. Since the mid-1800s two 
sites there have been well-known as Big Indian Rock (36Lar184) and Little 
Indian Rock (36La185). These sites have escaped inundation, as they lie in 
the shallow water just downstream from the dam at Safe Harbor and at the 
upper limit of the water impounded by Holtwood Dam six miles south. 
Although they represent only a portion of what once existed in the area, 
they are remarkable in themselves and may in fact be the most significant 
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Figure 14.3. A two and one-half foot long serpent executed in outline or 
relief on Little Indian Rock. A bird track, carved near its midsection and 
associated with one by the right hand of the human figure, has in the past 
been misinterpreted as being part of the serpent design. What looks like a 
head with an open mouth at the left end of the serpent is more likely to be 
a small human footprint associated with another just upward and to the left 


(photograph by the author). 


concentration of rock-art still in existence in the northeastern United States. 
It is also remarkable that the designs carved here are stylistically different 
from both the petroglyphs on Walnut Island and those at Bald Friar (Fig- 
ure 14.3). 

The first work to document the petroglyphs at Safe Harbor was begun in 
1863 when they were brought to the attention of the Linnaean Society of 
Lancaster County, and a committee led by their president, Professor T. C. 
Porter, was appointed to visit the sites and obtain plaster casts of the figures. 

Big Indian Rock and Little Indian Rock have been referred to frequently 
in archaeological literature in the years since Porter’s visits, but his description 
of the sites still gives the most enlightening glimpse of how the area must 
have looked when the carvings were created. In a letter to the American 
Philosophical Society dated April 1, 1865, he described the Susquehanna 
River at Safe Harbor, Lancaster County, as being filled with a multitude of 
rocks and rocky islets, between which the rushing water formed a series of 
rapids and eddies, navigable only by canoe. 
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He continued with the following description of the characteristics of Big 
Indian Rock and Little Indian Rock: 


Each rock is composed of several masses overlying each other at an angle of 
45° downstream, the lines of division running east and west, the southern crest 
being the highest. They consist of gneiss, which is rather friable within but 
hard on the outside. The surface is roughened by grains of quartz, and here 
and there are seen distinct veins of the same material. The portions facing 
up stream have been rounded and worn smooth by the action of ice and 
drift-wood during the high freshets of early spring, as may be inferred from 
the logs piled upon and around them, and from the striae or grooves on the 
larger rock, produced probably by angular pieces of stone imbedded in cakes 
of ice. Each rock has also, extending a little distance below it, a tongue of land 
on which grow dwarf oaks, dogwoods, and a few herbaceous plants. (Porter 
1869:31) 


Big Indian Rock, he observed, “is said to be the highest in the river near Safe 
Harbor, and from its flat summit the prospect is extensive and beautiful” 
(Porter 1869:31). Big Indian Rock, because of its height and position, is also 
the first rock on that portion of the river to be illuminated by the sun’s morn- 
ing rays during most of the year. 

Although they were often mentioned in local Indian histories and in vari- 
ous surveys of Native American rock-art, few researchers actually visited the 
sites until Cadzow’s expeditions of 1930-1931. Cadzow mounted what was for 
the time a massive effort to find evidence of the Indians’ occupation of the 
area around Safe Harbor. Over a two-year period, Cadzow and his crew 
mapped four rock-art sites: Big Indian Rock, Little Indian Rock, Walnut 
Island (36La187), and Cresswell Rock (36La188), a site about one and one-half 
miles upstream from Walnut Island consisting of approximately 50 designs 
carved in a style similar to that of designs at the Safe Harbor group. In ad- 
dition, 68 sections of rock, the largest of which was nine feet long and a foot 
thick and weighed several hundred pounds, were cut and removed from the 
riverbed. One hundred eighty-eight plaster molds were made of the petro- 
glyphs in place, along with miniature plaster models of Little Indian, Big 
Indian, and Cresswell (36La188) rocks. Cadzow’s crews investigated every 
large island on that part of the river as well as the Lancaster County shore- 
line, eventually documenting a large number of occupation sites and villages 
and adding thousands of artifacts to the collections of the State Museum of 
Pennsylvania. His report, recently republished by the Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission (Cadzow 2001), continues to be the best published 
documentation of these sites. 
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MYTHS REGARDING SAFE HARBOR 


Virtually no significant work was done at Safe Harbor in the 50 years that 
followed Cadzow’s ambitious expeditions. In fact, by the 1980s the general 
public, as well as many professionals, had come to believe that the petro- 
glyphs were now under water. The most widely distributed notice of the sites’ 
“demise” was an illustration in Campbell Grant’s Rock Art of the American 
Indian, which referred to the sites as being “now destroyed” (Grant 1992 
[1967]:143). In an article appearing in 1989, University of Delaware archae- 
ologist Jay EF Custer stated that “[t]hese petroglyphs were . . . destroyed and 
inundated by the construction of The Safe Harbor Power Company Dam in 
the late 1930's” (Custer 1989:79). The following year an article by Gregory A. 
Inskip in Pennsylvania Archaeologist cited Custer’s article and continued the 
myth (Inskip 1990:71). It is possible that archaeologists who knew otherwise 
may have wanted to wish away the petroglyphs, along with the problems 
of fitting them into the local paradigm. A kinder view is to believe that mis- 
information was spread to discourage visitation and possible vandalism at the 
sites. 

With a more thorough reading of Cadzow’s Safe Harbor Report No. 1, 
researchers would have been aware of the truth. In it Cadzow makes an im- 
portant statement regarding the effects of the new dam: “Big and Little In- 
dian Rocks were in no immediate danger” (Cadzow 1934:10). However, with 
work progressing nicely on the carvings on Walnut Island, “[i]t was finally 
decided to make molds of all the authentic figures upon these two rocks, 
together with scale models and charts” (Cadzow 1934:13). It appears that even 
though he was brought to the area to document the petroglyphs that would 
be inundated by the waters of the new dam, he had the resources and inspi- 
ration to also extensively document these two well-known rocks just down- 
stream. 

In addition to the story that Big Indian and Little Indian Rocks are now 
submerged, several other myths about the petroglyphs at Safe Harbor have 
been perpetuated over the years, namely, that Big Indian and Little In- 
dian Rocks are the only rock-art sites at Safe Harbor; that the carvings are 
highly eroded and rapidly disappearing; and that the sites have been heavily 
vandalized. 


MORE SITES AT SAFE HARBOR 


Although Donald Cadzow “set out to examine every large rock and explore, 
archaeologically, every island in the area to be covered by the backwater of 
the dam” (Cadzow 1934:12), the same was not true of the rocks downstream 
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of the new dam. Undoubtedly, Cadzow recorded the petroglyphs on Big and 
Little Indian Rocks even though they were not going to be affected because 
they were the outstanding examples of Native American rock-art in the area. 
However, it would have been helpful to future researchers to note that 
petroglyphs existed on other rocks in the immediate vicinity. Two human 
footprints carved into a rock that I call Footprint Rock, just a yard upstream 
from Little Indian Rock and now usually submerged, appear in movie footage 
taken during the Cadzow expedition. Inexplicably, this section of rock, 
which contains two carvings in addition to the feet, never made it onto Cad- 
zow’s charts. 

The apparent thoroughness of Cadzow’s report discouraged my search for 
other petroglyphs in the area for several years after locating Big Indian 
and Little Indian Rocks. Finally, after being persuaded by others to look for 
additional carvings in the area, I conducted a systematic search during 
the years 1989-1991, which yielded four more sites, Circle Rock Petroglyph 
(36Larog91), Eagle Rock Petroglyph (36La1o92), Turkey Track Rock Petro- 
glyph (36La1093), and Conestoga Rock (36La1255). 

Whether Cadzow was aware of carvings on the other rocks is unknown. 
Previous researchers, however, had noted other petroglyphs at Safe Harbor. 
H. Frank Eshleman stated, “The main rocks in the river so decorated are ‘Big 
Indian Rock and ‘Little Indian Rock,’ both a few hundred yards below Safe 
Harbor. There are many rocks so carved however” (Eshleman 1908:4). 

Henry Mercer, who in 1903 designed and installed the mosaic tile floor for 
the rotunda of the State Capitol Building in Harrisburg, was also aware of 
petroglyphs on other rocks in the immediate vicinity of Big Indian and Little 
Indian Rocks. In a guidebook describing the mosaics, written and published 
by Mercer, a caption reads, “One of nearly 200 other figures, probably an elk, 
pecked with sharp stones by Indians, against the sides of three boulders 
known as Little Indian Rock, Big Indian Rock, and a third unnamed stone 
[Circle Rock], in the Susquehanna rapids at Safe Harbor” (Mercer 1908:77) 
(Figure 14.4). 


EROSION 


Reports of the erosion of the carvings and of vandalism at the site seem to 
have been exaggerated. Beginning with Porter's statement that “[t]he rocks 
contain in all upwards of 80 distinct figures, and a number more almost 
obliterated” (Porter 1869:32), virtually every subsequent researcher has com- 
mented on the deteriorating condition of the petroglyphs. Mallery’s report 
states that “[t]he characters, through exposure to the elements, are becoming 
rather indistinct” (Mallery 1893:107). H. Frank Eshleman, in his 1908 book 
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Figure 14.4. Close-up view of petroglyphs on the 
southern end of Circle Rock (36La1o91). Designs 
include concentric circles, cupules, probable human 
face, and probable deer track (photograph by the 


author). 


on Lancaster County Indians, writes, “Some are much deeper than others, 
but that seems to be because they have been less exposed to wasting forces. 
The lines of some are nearly a quarter of an inch deep, while others are 
scarcely visible” (Eshleman 1908:4). Donald Cadzow wrote of his efforts to 
stop the deterioration: “to prevent further erosion of the rapidly disappearing 
figures, the rocks were treated with preservatives” (Cadzow 1934:13). 

In 1998 I set out to examine whether the petroglyphs at Safe Harbor had 
in fact eroded to a significant extent since they were first documented. Un- 
fortunately, neither the casts made by Porter’s Linnaean Society in 1863 nor 
those from Cadzow’s expedition could be located. However, six casts of 
molds attributed to Dr. H. Justin Roddy and believed to have been produced 
in the early 1900s survive in the collections of the North Museum in Lan- 
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caster, Pennsylvania. I was able to identify five of the six casts at the museum 
as reproductions of carvings still visible on Big Indian Rock. The casts have 
reproduced the carvings accurately enough that even the granular texture of 
the carved rock is evident. It is this infusion of quartz granules that has pro- 
vided the rocks with their resistance to the abrasive forces of water, ice, and 
debris. I took accurate measurements of the depths of the six casts at various 
points with the depth gauge photographed in position so that its exact place- 
ment could be duplicated on the actual carvings. When the actual carvings 
from which the casts were made were measured, they proved to be an average 
of 14 thousandths of an inch deeper than the casts. Why the casts are more 
shallow than the carvings could be accounted for in the loss of definition 
incurred in making first a mold, or negative cast, then a positive, or “twin” 
cast of the petroglyph, and/or by shrinkage of the plaster as it dried. Con- 
tributing to the shrinkage theory, overall length and width measurements of 
the actual petroglyphs average 9 thousandths of an inch greater than corre- 
sponding measurements of the casts. 

It is true that many petroglyphs at Safe Harbor are extremely shallow, 
perhaps because of erosion. However, it is possible that early reports of the 
condition of the petroglyphs were colored by how antiquities of the time were 
regarded. What at the time may have been seen as severely deteriorated might 
be seen by modern researchers as remarkably well preserved in comparison 
with other surviving examples of rock-art. The largest determining factor in 
viewing the petroglyphs at Safe Harbor is lighting. Perhaps some of the re- 
searchers did not have the opportunity to view the carvings under favorable 
lighting conditions. What can be spectacular in optimum lighting conditions 
can be difficult to see under poor conditions. I have “discovered” a number 
of previously unseen carvings just because the sun was in a perfect position 
to reveal them. 


VANDALISM 


In 1880 Persifor Frazer, Jr., wrote an observation on vandalism at Safe Harbor. 
His statements were quoted in Mallery’s 1888-1989 report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology (Mallery 1893) and paraphrased as presented here by Donald Cad- 
zow in his 1934 report: “In addition to the natural causes of obliteration it is 
a pity to have to record the vandalism of some of the visitors to the locality 
who have thought it an excellent practical joke to cut spurious figures along- 
side and sometimes over the top of those made by the Indians. Parts of the 
connected story to which they are related have been separated and the record 
destroyed. Others have cut their initials or full names in the rocks” (Cadzow 


1934:9). 
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Cadzow himself continued the story, writing, “Since 1889 the vandals con- 
tinued their work of destroying the figures pecked upon the rocks by the 
Indians, and when the place was first visited by the Commission expedition 
on April 5, 1930, we found such things as a ‘dove of peace’ with an olive 
branch in its mouth chiseled into the rocks” (Cadzow 1934:9). 

Indeed, I have determined that a few more initials have been carved into 
the surface of Big Indian Rock since Cadzow worked there in the 1930s. But 
the petroglyphs recorded by Cadzow then have remained intact, without any 
vandalism other than a small amount of residue around the perimeter of one 
figure, which I found “highlighted” with crayon in 1989. Although Cadzow 
did not record any of the modern inscriptions on Little Indian Rock, it does 
not appear to have had anything chiseled into its surface recently. Currently 
there are six sets of initials, names, dates, and other identifying information 
carved into the rock. In 1991 I observed the result of an act of “innocent” 
vandalism when nearly 30 designs were painted in, some with temporary 
poster paint, others with permanent oil-based paint. Traces of the paint still 
remain. Three sites at Safe Harbor, Circle Rock (36Lartog1), Eagle Rock 
(36Lato92), and Conestoga Rock (36La1255), have never been vandalized. 
Also, the detached portion of Little Indian Rock and the usually submerged 
Footprint Rock just upstream are free of non-Native carvings. Turkey Track 
Rock (36Lato93) has a mix of Native and non-Native carvings—initials, the 
letters P (or F) MEN, dates, a probable non-Native petroglyph of a fish, a 
questionable petroglyph of a turtle, a diamond enclosing a dash, and two 
questionable “shoe sole” or “moccasin” designs, along with numerous probable 
Native carvings of bird tracks and a nicely rendered human footprint. 


A DESCRIPTION OF 
THE SITES AT SAFE HARBOR 


Despite stories of erosion, vandalism, and inundation, in fact, the petroglyphs 
at Safe Harbor remain as a remarkable group of rock-art sites. 

The sites are no longer surrounded by shallow rapids. They are now among 
a hundred or so masses of bedrock that rise above the upstream end of the 
lake formed by Holtwood Dam. Although controlled to a large extent by a 
series of hydroelectric projects, the water level still varies in height and swiftness 
according to the input of the many tributaries in the river’s 24,000-square- 
mile drainage area, at times submerging some or all of the petroglyphs. The 
seven rocks containing the carvings range in size from 15 by 17 feet to 50 by 
70 feet. These are the remnants of bedrock that have been durable enough to 
withstand the destructive forces of countless floods and ice flows. Placed to- 
gether, the masses of rock would cover roughly one-quarter acre. 
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I have recorded 418 Native American and 110 non-Native designs at Safe 
Harbor. Although the rock-art sites still await detailed analysis and mapping, 
the following descriptions are substantially accurate. The carvings typically 
average from less than one-thirty-second of an inch to three-eighths of an 
inch deep. The softer components of the rock within the designs have eroded, 
leaving them with a sandpaperlike texture composed of tightly embedded 
quartz granules. The motifs depicted, in decreasing order, are cups (cupules), 
bird tracks, animal tracks, “animals” (zoomorphs), abstract shapes, “humans” 
(anthropomorphs), “thunderbirds,” human footprints, serpentine lines, circles, 
and birds (Table 14.1; Figures 14.5 and 14.6). Cupules range in size from three- 
quarters to one and one-half inches in diameter and from one-sixteenth to 
three-quarters of an inch in depth. Bird and animal tracks appear to be 
carved life-size. Zoomorphs range in size from four inches to two feet, an- 
thropomorphs from six inches to two feet, and “thunderbirds” from one foot 
to four feet. Abstract symbols range from six inches to four feet across. Ap- 
parent human footprints occur in two size variations. Seven of these are adult 
size. In addition, there are at least five small, “infant-size” human footprints. 
Serpentlike designs also occur in two size ranges, with four being about one 
to two feet in overall length and five being four to 10 feet overall, making 
them the largest of any design (Figure 14.3). The small number of birds de- 
picted (possibly grouse or turkey) are all walking and stand approximately 
one foot high. A unique figure on Little Indian Rock is a design consisting 
of a circle that encloses cupules, bird and animal tracks, a very small human 
footprint, and a serpentine line. This is the only instance at Safe Harbor of 
many motifs being incorporated into a single design. 

Although nearly all of the designs at Safe Harbor are fully carved, or in- 
filled, in several instances only outlines have been carved, with the resultant 
image being conveyed in relief. Two of these designs appear as serpentlike 
motifs. These designs can be compared with the other serpentlike carvings at 
Safe Harbor, which in all but three instances occur as single curving lines. In 
one of those three instances, paired zigzag lines occur as near mirror images 
(Figure 14.7). However, in the other two instances the carved lines run 
roughly parallel, resulting in the appearance of a body between them in relief, 
tapering and enlarging, possibly forming a head in one example (Figure 14.8) 
and converging at the “tail” of the other (Figure 14.7). Whether the “bodies” 
were intentionally or incidently created in relief has yet to be determined. 

A third apparent design in relief is #24, a nondescript “blob” on Cadzow’s 
1934 chart of Little Indian Rock, where it is described as an indeterminate or 
partially destroyed figure. Close inspection of the actual petroglyph reveals 
seven lines or “rays” radiating from a cupule, with a circle or a “dot,” carved 
in relief, immediately adjacent to the cupule in the place where an eighth ray 
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Figure 14.5. Anthropomorphs on Big Indian Rock 
(36La184), Susquehanna River, Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania (photograph by the author). 


would be expected. The resulting image looks very much like a depiction of 
the moon partially obscuring the sun as in a partial solar eclipse (Figure 14.9). 

Two anthropomorphic faces, ovoid lines with eyes and mouths indicated, 
with one including two “horns,” “feathers,” or “antennae” at the top of the 
head and possibly an arrow projecting from the side or rear, also appear as 
designs in relief at Safe Harbor. In addition, a turtle and a fish are executed 
as outlines, the former possibly and the latter probably newer, non-Native 
carvings. 

In my visits to the Safe Harbor sites over nearly a 20-year period, I have 
had many opportunities to observe and analyze the petroglyphs there. Per- 
haps most important, I have come to believe that at least some of the carvings 
are not merely representational images of animals, humans, and their tracks 
but that they are symbolic—they were meant to convey ideas. The strongest 
argument for this concept lies in the placement of cupules in direct associa- 
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Figure 14.6. Thunderbird and anthropomorphs on Big 
Indian Rock (36La184), Susquehanna River, Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania (photograph by the author). 


tion with numerous human and animal figures (Figure 14.10). Although we 
can only guess at what the cupules may signify, their occurrence and varia- 
tions suggest that they were indeed intended to convey some type of infor- 
mation. 

There is also a possibility that some figures may have served as directional 
markers. In several instances bird, animal, and human tracks on Little Indian 
Rock occur in linear series. Two human figures, one on Big Indian Rock and 
one on Footprint Rock, appear to be “walking” in a southerly direction. And 
as perhaps the most obvious directional marker, the pair of human footprints 
on Footprint Rock, the only side-by-side footprints at Safe Harbor, point a 
person standing in them directly to the mouth of the Conestoga River, ap- 
proximately one-half mile upstream (Figure 14.11). 

Three designs on Little Indian Rock may have served as markers for the 
fall and spring equinoxes and the winter solstice. Two of these are the pre- 
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Figure 14.8. Petroglyphs on Eagle Rock (36La1092). The two and one-half foot 
long serpent is one of two at Safe Harbor executed in outline or relief (drawn by 
the author). 


) 


Figure 14.9. Possible eclipse motif on Little Indian Rock. “Moon” in outline or 
relief is tangent to the intaglio-carved center of “Sun” in this photograph. Seven 
rays radiate from the Sun’s body (drawn by the author). 


viously mentioned mirror-image serpentine lines, which align with the point 
on the hillside where the equinox sun rises (Figure 14.7). It could be conjec- 
tured that two serpents are carved here because the sun rises in the same 
position at both equinoxes. The third design is another serpentine line (Fig- 
ure 14.7). A large curve at one extremity makes assigning the direction it 
“points” more difficult than with the twin equinox lines. However, when I 
observed a sunrise at the time of the winter solstice the design was visually 
aligned to it. I was able to establish a line extending from the end of the 
design closest to the sunrise point to a point bisecting the extremes of the 
design’s width, which aligned with the sunrise point. 

While the preceding discussion could be conjecture and coincidence, ex- 
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Figure 14.10. Some of the Safe Harbor motifs having associated cupules. a, Little 
Indian Rock; b—e, Big Indian Rock; f, Circle Rock (drawn by the author). 


C. 


Figure 14.11. Some of the Safe Harbor carvings indicating direction. a—c, Little 
Indian Rock; d, Big Indian Rock; e, Eagle Rock (drawn by the author). 
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cavations at the Slackwater site (36Laz11), five miles up the Conestoga River, 
where the paired footprints point, exposed a supposed ceremonial structure 
at a Late Woodland village that was aligned to the four cardinal directions 
and possessed post-mold alignments to the solstice and equinox sunrise po- 
sitions, suggesting that its occupants were observing and recording solar 
positions (Custer 1996:283). Bolstering the rationale for creating petroglyph 
designs relating to the sky is the nature of the river at Safe Harbor. The 
riverbed is nearly a mile wide here, creating a large area of open sky. Bends 
in the river above and below Safe Harbor create the illusion of a 360-degree 
basin, surrounded by hills that would provide landmarks to which astro- 
nomical positions could be related. 

As a final, previously unreported observation, both Big Indian Rock and 
Little Indian Rock include formations that could be regarded as rockshelters. 
One shelter on Big Indian Rock is approximately five feet deep, 12 feet long, 
and 16 to 28 inches high. It could provide a fairly comfortable sleeping space 
for one or two people or provide shelter from storms for perhaps four people. 
A larger rockshelter, now submerged, is located under Big Indian Rock’s 
southwestern end. The former drip line curves for approximately 20 feet and 
a roughly pie-shaped area extends more than ro feet in under the rock. The 
“ceiling” height decreases rapidly from nearly to feet at the drip line to about 
four feet, then continues to close down more gradually to approximately two 
feet in height at the back “wall.” 

The shelter on Little Indian Rock is especially intriguing. Nearly all of this 
rock’s petroglyphs are carved onto a very large, smooth portion of the boul- 
der that, when it was completely intact, measured approximately 38 by 16 feet 
across and five feet thick at its center. This large rock mass rests upon several 
others that make up the remainder of the formation. The shelter here, also 
now normally submerged, is a void, directly under the petroglyph-covered 
portion of the rock, that runs east to west completely through the formation. 
From its western opening the void extends eight feet from the drip line to the 
point where a large section of rock, detached from the mass overhead, ob- 
structs the passage. Another section of rock provides a flat floor area, and the 
resulting roughly triangular shelter rises to about five feet at its peak, provid- 
ing a space where a person could easily be protected from the elements. 

Although no petroglyphs have been found within either of these shelters, 
it is odd that the shelters have not been described previously, as they seem to 
be a noteworthy aspect of the rock-art sites. 

Interest in the rock-art of the lower Susquehanna River has ebbed and 
flowed periodically since it was first brought to the attention of the nineteenth- 
century antiquarians, usually rising in response to a site’s imminent destruc- 
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tion by development on the river. Efforts to “save” the rock-art have been 
both grand and foolish. 

The Maryland Academy of Sciences attempted to save the Bald Friar 
petroglyphs from destruction in 1927 by using dynamite to blast them from 
the riverbed. Although surviving pieces were reassembled and put on public 
display at various sites around Baltimore, in time most were piled in a field 
and left to the elements. Numerous smaller ones, as well as a number that 
had for a time been displayed in the basement of the Cecil County (Mary- 
land) Historical Society, were carted off by private collectors. 

The plaster casts of designs on Little Indian and Big Indian Rocks made 
by the Linnaean Society and given to the American Philosophical Society for 
preservation have been lost and the molds and casts, which Donald Cadzow 
had taken so much effort to produce, apparently were eventually discarded. 

But there have also been bright spots. The State Museum of Pennsylvania 
has several of the rocks removed from Walnut Island on display and has 
updated their interpretive panels. The remainder of the carvings removed by 
Cadzow have recently been recovered from an unused warehouse building 
on a United States Army base and brought to the museum's new facility 
for curation. Several of the carvings have also been put on display at the 
Conestoga Area Historical Society in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, and a 
number of latex molds of Cadzow’s casts survive in the collections of the 
Carnegie Museum in Pittsburgh. Recently the Maryland Historic Trust has 
recovered several of the Bald Friar rocks from a private collector and is work- 
ing to retrieve what remains of the abandoned pile. Also, a grassroots effort 
has begun to protect and preserve the Safe Harbor petroglyphs, with volun- 
teers monitoring visitor activity and educating the public of the cultural sig- 
nificance of the sites. Plans for a video surveillance system at Safe Harbor are 
also in the works. 

Although the total significance of the remarkable rock-art sites on the 
lower Susquehanna may never be known, continued study of the surviving 
examples and archived material may still enlighten us with respect to how the 
people who created them saw and related to their world. 


1 5 The South Carolina 


Rock-Art Survey 
Tommy Charles 


LI February 1997, the South Carolina Institute of Archaeology and Anthro- 
pology (SCIAA) at the University of South Carolina began a formal sur- 
vey to find and record the state’s rock-art. The survey, partially funded by 
contributions from the private sector, is being conducted as a joint venture 
between SCIAA and citizen volunteers. The project combines a pedestrian 
survey of selected tracts of land and a media appeal to the citizenry for in- 
formation. Our efforts have been well rewarded. Currently 48 petroglyph 
sites have been recorded, and the process of defining the many glyphs they 
contain, mapping each site, and subsequently interpreting these observations 
is ongoing. An additional 38 portable carvings have been reported, but these 
have not been given site designations because they have been removed from 
their original locations. In addition to the petroglyph sites, three pictographs 
considered to be prehistoric have been discovered. 

Although rock-art is a relatively new facet of research for South Carolina 
archaeology, the catalyst for conducting the Rock Art Survey occurred in 
1983 when a collector of Indian artifacts took me to see my first petroglyph, 
located in the mountains of Oconee County, South Carolina. In the follow- 
ing 14 years, only five additional carvings were recorded, but this number was 
sufficient to indicate that additional petroglyphs could be present. Toward 
determining whether this premise were true, in February 1997, I met with a 
group of citizens who were also interested in rock-art. Together we agreed to 
begin a formal search to find and record additional rock-art sites—thus, the 
South Carolina Rock Art Survey was conceived (Charles 1997). 

Rock-art is a term that could, in its broadest interpretation, include mod- 
ern graffiti, tombstones, and statues, as well as prehistoric petroglyphs and 
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pictographs. For the purposes of our survey, recording all the various forms 
of rock alteration was never an objective. We chose to concentrate on those 
forms considered to be the products of prehistoric peoples and historic works 
considered to be of some antiquity—which of course, is subjective. 


THE ROCK ART SURVEY 


When we began the survey we were aware of six petroglyphs recorded in the 
South Carolina Statewide Archaeological Site Inventory, and we believed that 
these previously recorded petroglyphs were the only ones ever reported in 
South Carolina—we would soon learn of an earlier discovery. Searching for 
records of early explorations in the Piedmont and mountain regions of South 
Carolina, I found a site report filed in 1979 by Dr. Robert L. Stephenson, the 
State Archaeologist and Director of SCIAA at that time. Dr. Stephenson’s 
report briefly describes a visit to a petroglyph site (38GRg) in Greenville 
County and states that the informant and other local persons called it the 
“Old Indian Rock” and believed it to be the work of Native Americans. 
Other persons who knew of the carving thought that it might be of Span- 
ish origin. The meandering routes traveled through South Carolina by the 
Spaniards Hernando DeSoto in 1540 and Juan Pardo in 1566-1567 and 1567— 
1568 have spawned several reports that “evidence” of their passing was carved 
on rocks. Perhaps the best known among these carvings is the “Pardo Stone” 
that was found in 1934 by Bryson Hammett while plowing his farm near the 
town of Inman, in northwestern Spartanburg County, South Carolina. In- 
cised on the rock is the date 1567, the year of Pardo’s second expedition. 
Additional incising consists of a parallelogram and a sun with an arrow 
pointing away from the sun. These attributes have led to speculation that the 
carvings were a “direction rock” left by Pardo’s expedition when it passed 
through the general area. The true origin of this and other South Carolina 
petroglyphs that some think are of Spanish origin has not been substantiated. 


WHERE SOUTH CAROLINA 
ROCK-ART IS LOCATED 


The Piedmont and mountain regions of South Carolina are geologically sepa- 
rated from the coastal plain by the Fall Line that extends across the middle 
of the state in a southwest to northeast direction (Figure 15.1). The area north 
of the Fall Line accounts for approximately one-third of South Carolina's 
land mass, and that area is topologically, and geologically, vastly different 
from the coastal plain. North of the Fall Line, the land rises abruptly to form 
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Figure 15.1. South Carolina’s geographical zones. 


the Piedmont, a landscape of rolling hills dissected by numerous streams. The 
Piedmont extends north/northwest from the Fall Line for approximately 125 
miles, at which point it merges with the Blue Ridge Mountains. South of the 
Fall Line, elevations on the coastal plain drop sharply, and the landscape be- 
comes increasingly flat and contains little rock amenable to the carving of 
petroglyphs. In the Piedmont and mountains, granite, schist, gneiss, diorite, 
amphibolites, gabbros, and quartz rocks are abundant, thus the potential for 
the occurrence of rock-art in those areas is excellent. All of the rock-art 
discovered to date in South Carolina is located north of the Fall Line, with 
the great majority being discovered in the counties of Fairfield, Greenville, 
Laurens, Oconee, Pickens, and Spartanburg (Table 15.1). With the exception 
of Fairfield County, all are located on the northwestern portion of the Pied- 
mont and in the adjacent mountains. Fairfield County is located on the 
southeastern Piedmont. 


THE SITES 


The 48 petroglyph sites presently recorded contain from one to several hun- 
dred carvings. Most of the petroglyphs thought to be prehistoric are highly 
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Table 15.1. Rock-art sites in South Carolina 


40 
41 
42 


Site 


38AN227 
38FA303 
38FA305 
38FA306 
38FA307 
38GR9 
38GR205 
38GR290 
38GR301 
38GR303 
38GR304 
38GR305 
38GR306 
38GR307 
38GR308 
38KE51 
38LA203 
38LU422 
38LU486 
38LU487 
38LU488 
38LU489 
38LU490 
38LU507 
38LX273 
380C184 
380C365 
380C383 
380C384 
38PN81 
38PN111 
38PN121 
38PN122 
38PN124 
38PN125 
38PN127 
38RD668 
38SP13 
38SP330 
38SP331 
38SP335 
38SP336 


County 


Anderson 


Fairfield 


Kershaw 
Lancaster 


Laurens 


Lexington 
Oconee 


Richland 
Spartanburg 
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Table 15.1. Continued 


Site County Prehistoric Historic Undetermined 
43 38SP337 a Xx X 
44 — 38SP338 i X 
45 38SP340 ‘ xX 
46 38UN966 Union X 
47 38UN967 . X X 
48 38YK404 York X 
Pictographs 
1 38PN102 Pickens x 


eroded, difficult to see, and therefore hard to find. Rockshelters that might 
afford protection for both petroglyphs and pictographs are numerous in the 
mountains; they also occur in lesser numbers across the Piedmont and south 
to the Fall Line. Petroglyphs have not been found in South Carolina’s rock- 
shelters, but three pictographs have been discovered at such sites. Two of the 
pictograph sites are presently unrecorded and they are not listed in Table 15.1. 
Although far from conclusive, our present findings indicate that the optimum 
locations where prehistoric rock-art may be found are on two vastly different 
landforms. One landform is the westward-oriented bald rock domes near 
mountain crests, and the other is the mountain valleys and foothills, where 
petroglyphs occur on smaller boulders that are primarily located near streams 
and springs. The prehistoric petroglyphs represented on these two landforms 
are consistently as different in their motifs as are the two landforms on which 
they occur, with the lowland petroglyphs being much more varied in form 
than those found near the mountain crests. Historic rock-art may occur any- 
where. 


THE MOTIFS 


Petroglyphs on the high rock domes are predominately circles, boldly carved, 
variable in size, and often asymmetrical; a few have lines radiating from them 
in a “sunburst” manner. Occasionally a triangle or square is carved among 
the circles, but the great majority are circles without any elaboration. The 
rock domes on which the circle petroglyphs are found offer expansive west- 
ward views; the circles have yet to be found on similar rock domes where the 
view is obstructed. A lone exception to these westward-oriented circle sites 
has been noted. On the east face of the same mountain where the majority 
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Figure 15.2. Circle petroglyph with radiating lines at site 383PN127. 


of the circle sites have been found, a single circle is carved on a similar rock 
dome. This site shares the same characteristics as the westward-oriented 
sites—high elevation and an unobstructed view. This east-facing circle petro- 
glyph is unique, not only for its aberrant eastward-oriented location and sin- 
gular nature, but also because it has six lines, grouped in sets of two, that 
radiate from it (Figure 15.2). Although similar expanses of domelike rocks 
occur at lower elevations on the mountain slopes and even in the valleys, no 
petroglyphs have, so far, been found on them. 

Petroglyphs found on the lowland sites range from simple circles to com- 
plex geometric and abstract forms (Figures 15.3, 15.4, 15.5, 15.6, and 15.7d) that 
are sometimes in association with cupules (Figures 15.3, 15.6, and 15.7a). The 
cupules may be incorporated into a petroglyph by connecting grooves that 
lead to, or through, the cupules (Figure 15.3). Cupules have thus far not been 
discovered on sites near the mountain crests. 

Several petroglyphs that might be construed as anthropomorphic (Figure 
15.4) have been discovered on lowland sites, but only two sites have figures 
clearly representing the human form (Figure 15.5 and Figure 15.7, a, b, c). Two 
zoomorphs, representing quadrupeds, occur on the same host rock as a hu- 
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Figure 15.3. Cupules incorporated into petroglyph at site 330C378. 


man figure (Figure 15.5), and the southernmost petroglyph so far recorded in 
South Carolina has a beetlelike form; it is known locally as the “King Beetle 
Rock” (Figure 15.8). 


CIRCLE AND LINE PETROGLYPHS 


The circle and line petroglyph motif offers myriad possibilities for origin and 
purpose, and to adequately discuss them requires considerably more space 
than permissible for this publication—a brief overview must suffice. In terms 
of frequency, the circle and line motif is second only to the unadorned circle 
among the petroglyphs of South Carolina, and it is the only one that exhibits 
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Figure 15.4. Possible anthropomorphic figures at site 383PN8r. 
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Figure 15.5. Human and animal figures at site 38LU 422. 
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Figure 15.6. Cupules associated with petroglyphs at site 3830C378. 


any utilitarian evidence. Referred to collectively as circle and line petroglyphs, 
there are in fact two major distinctions within this common theme: those 
carvings that have an enclosing circle and those that do not (Figure 15.9). The 
two forms occur at about the same frequency. A common attribute is a dis- 
secting line, or groove, that extends through the motif and beyond to the 
edge of the host rock. As in any individually handmade items there are ex- 
ceptions to this general rule. 

Unlike the circles located on rock domes near mountain crests, circle and 
line petroglyphs, with the exception of three portable ones found on low 
mountain foothills, have only been found at much lower elevations on the 
Piedmont. Circle and line petroglyphs are found on large immovable rocks 
and small portable rocks in almost equal numbers. Those on immovable 
rocks are usually found near small streams or springs where they were carved 
on the top surface of rocks elevated above ground surface. They are boldly 
carved and pecking is obviously the method of manufacture for most, but a 
few show evidence of being created with a sharp-edged tool, such as a hatchet 
or axe. Portable carvings of this type are similar to permanent ones in shape, 
size, and manufacturing techniques. 

Circle and line petroglyphs have been called “Euro-American” petroglyphs 
because they are said to have been made and utilized by Europeans when 
they settled lands along the east and west sides of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains (Hockensmith 1986, 1996; Swauger 1981). In some cases these carvings— 
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Figure 15.7. A recently discovered site in Pickens County, South Carolina, has 
numerous human figures and geometric or abstract forms. a, Human figures with 
cupules; b, enclosed human figures; c, human figure without arms; d, motif of 


radiating groups of lines (photographs b and d by Brian D. Johnson). 


so-called “Tarburner” rocks—were utilized at the farm level in the extraction 
of pine tar and in lye leaching and perhaps for other purposes unknown at 
present (Hockensmith 1986, 1996; Swauger 1981). This proposed origin and 
use appears valid for most of the circle and line petroglyphs discovered in 
South Carolina, but there remains a question: are all circle and line petro- 
glyphs historic, or can their origin be credited to prehistoric Native Americans? 

Circles and concentric circles, sometimes having dissecting grooves in a 
manner somewhat similar to the North American circle and line petroglyph 
motif, are not uncommon in western Europe. These European circles date to 
the Bronze Age (3500-2000 B.c.) and there is no record of others of more 
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Figure 15.8. The “King Beetle Rock” at site 33RD668. 


Figure 15.9. The two major variations of the circle and line petroglyph motif. 


recent vintage. European settlers of the North American East Coast, where 
rock is abundant in many areas, likewise did not make circle and line petro- 
glyphs or, if so, none have been reported from these coastal regions. What 
then was the catalyst for their creating the “Tarburner” rocks when they be- 
gan to settle the American backcountry? There is some evidence supporting 
a Native American petroglyph motif as the stimulus. 

In South Carolina two circle and line carvings are located on vertical rock 
faces and two are on flat rock slabs level with the ground surface. Two have 
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circles measuring less than 10 cm in diameter. It is clear that these particu- 
lar petroglyphs were not created with functionality in mind. Several others 
are configured in ways that render the extraction of pine tar or the directing 
of lye water into a container impossible; others have severely abraded or 
smoothed surfaces, a result of yet unidentified utilization. Other examples are 
found at a known prehistoric petroglyph site, Track Rock Gap, in Union 
County, Georgia. At Track Rock Gap, numerous petroglyphs cover several 
large steatite boulders. Among the carvings are several vulvalike petroglyphs 
with a dissecting groove extending, in one example, to the edge of the host 
rock—a motif remarkably similar to the Euro-American circle and line. It is 
my belief that prehistoric Native American carvings such as these are what 
the European settlers emulated to create their circle and line petroglyphs. If 
pine tar extraction was the objective of Europeans then it seems they would 
have carved circle and line petroglyphs in a manner to best facilitate that 
function, without concern for the artistic motifs often present. It is pure 
speculation as to what Native Americans may have intended for the motif— 
perhaps fertility symbols? 


PICTOGRAPHS 


Those familiar with the climate of the southeastern United States are well 
aware that the environment is unkind to exposed surfaces. If prehistoric 
pictographs ever existed on South Carolina's exposed rock surfaces, as surely 
they must have, then they have not been found. Only three pictographs be- 
lieved to be prehistoric have been discovered in South Carolina; each is lo- 
cated in a rockshelter and they are well protected from the elements. These 
three shelters are exceptional in that they are configured in a manner that 
allows no sunlight or rain to reach their interiors, thus no lichen or mosses 
can grow and damage the pictographs. Another positive attribute shared by 
these shelters is that the rock is not exfoliating, a condition common in most 
of our rockshelters and perhaps another reason that so few pictographs now 
exist. Two pictographs are located in the mountains of Pickens County, one 
is presently unrecorded, and the third, also unrecorded, is located approxi- 
mately 120 miles to the southeast, just north of the Fall Line in the sand hills 
of Kershaw County. 

One pictograph in Pickens County (38PNr1o2; Figure 15.10) is drawn with 
orange ochre and consists of a circle with seven evenly spaced lines that ra- 
diate outward. At the end of each line is a figure. The lower portion of the 
drawing is weathered and only two of the figures, both located near the top, 
are identifiable; both are zoomorphic. The unrecorded pictograph in Pickens 
County is drawn in reddish ochre and consists of eight figures. Several of the 
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Figure 15.10. Pictograph at site 383PNi02. 


drawings are too eroded to identify their intended forms, but those that are 
identifiable depict catlike, or squirrel-like, animals. The pictograph in Ker- 
shaw County is drawn with orange ochre and consists of five circles, a spiral, 
and several abstract lines randomly placed across the domed ceiling of the 
shelter. I visited this shelter on several occasions and never realized these 
drawings existed. The drawings were discovered when the ground was cov- 
ered with snow and, apparently, the quality of the reflected light enhanced 
the pictograph to a degree that the images could be observed. Subsequently, 
using reflected light, we were able to define and photograph the drawings. 
They appear to be of prehistoric origin. 


RECORDING PETROGLYPH SITES 


South Carolina’s rock-art is under an ever-accelerating threat from develop- 
ment and atmospheric pollution. It is the opinion of those involved with the 
South Carolina Rock Art Survey that our state’s remaining petroglyphs are 
in very poor condition—some glyphs are on rocks whose surfaces are so 
fragile that they can be flaked and crushed by a person using his or her fin- 
gers. Six sites in South Carolina, said to have contained petroglyphs, have 
recently been destroyed by development or logging. No documentation of 
any kind was obtained for these sites prior to their destruction, and these are 
just the ones we are aware of. Because of potential loss through both natural 
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weathering and increasing development, it is our belief that compiling an 
accurate and permanent record of South Carolina’s petroglyphs is of prime 
importance and needs to be carried forward with urgency. 

Obtaining the desired records of South Carolina’s petroglyph sites is quite 
challenging. Most of our prehistoric petroglyphs are totally invisible by light 
of day except on rainy days; when wet, they may be enhanced to a degree 
that their presence can be determined but usually not to the degree needed 
for accurately defining, mapping, and photographing. I realize that any en- 
hancement or unnecessary touching of petroglyphs is frowned upon, and I 
totally agree with this point of view. However, in the forested Southeast many 
rocks are covered by deep deposits of dirt, leaves, and roots that must first be 
removed and the rocks cleaned by sweeping, washing, or both, before it can 
be determined whether they might host petroglyphs. Obviously, there is some 
risk involved in this process. The alternative is to do nothing, and if we are 
not aware of the presence of petroglyphs, then there is nothing we can do to 
protect them. Even so, I agree that the less intrusive the discovery and record- 
ing process, the better; that policy is adhered to. 

When a site is discovered we visit at night, where possible, and use lights 
placed near, and horizontal to, the rock’s surface to explore the rock. The use 
of lights at night defines petroglyphs far better than the light of day and 
invariably reveals carvings, or segments thereof, that are otherwise impossible 
to see. With this enhancement, more accurate measurements and an accept- 
able photographic record can be obtained. Artificial lighting works well for 
individual or closely grouped petroglyphs but is inefficient when attempting 
to map relative positions of glyphs scattered across large expanses. Also, there 
are sites that are inaccessible at night because of the dangers involved. We 
have attempted using sunlight reflectors when sites cannot be inspected at 
night, but they have proven inadequate for evaluating most sites. Because 
physical enhancement is ethically unacceptable, accurate photographic rec- 
ords for some sites may never be obtained. 


ANTIQUITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA’S ROCK-ART 


The antiquity of South Carolina's rock-art has not been established. Unlike 
the American Southwest, we do not have the patina, or “desert varnish,” that 
is often found on rocks and that sometimes seals organic materials amenable 
to radiocarbon dating. Therefore, radiocarbon dating has not been an option 
for our petroglyphs. Our pictographs are drawn with nonorganic ochre, also 
eliminating the possibility of obtaining radiocarbon dates. Prehistoric cul- 
tural materials frequently occur in the vicinity of South Carolina's rock-art 
sites, but almost without exception, the materials span long periods of manu- 
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facture and use. Because the petroglyph motifs are not replicated in any other 
kinds of cultural remains, assigning the glyphs to any particular cultural pe- 
riod would be arbitrary and indefensible. For the time being, the cultural 
placement of South Carolina’s petroglyphs, considered to be prehistoric, re- 
mains speculative. 

The question is often asked, how do we know whether a petroglyph is pre- 
historic or historic? Because at present we have no reliable method of dating 
petroglyphs—or pictographs that are drawn with nonorganic substances— 
the question is a valid one. Perhaps we cannot defend with absolute certainty 
our claim of antiquity for any petroglyph/pictograph. However, there are 
clues that assist us in placing rock-art in historic or prehistoric categories 
(Table 15.1). Obviously, if rock-art consists of letters, numerals, or objects that 
can be identified as historic, then at least that portion is historic beyond ques- 
tion. Fortunately, there are other criteria that assist in evaluating rock-art 
besides the obvious historic identifiers. Some of the factors are site location, 
historic and prehistoric use of the area, how the petroglyph was carved, signs 
of wear on the carving in relation to obvious historic carvings that may be 
on the same rock, and whether the motif has attributes that are similar to 
those that are known to be prehistoric. In the end, cultural determination is 
largely a matter of intuition and experience. This is not very scientific, but 
until such time as there are reliable methods of determining the antiquity of 
both petroglyphs and pictographs, it is perhaps the best we can do. 


SUMMATION 


After six years of periodic survey, a reasonable profile of petroglyph distribu- 
tion and motifs has been established for South Carolina. Although other 
carvings and drawings will surely be discovered, it appears unlikely that the 
present patterns of distribution and motifs will be drastically altered. Forty- 
eight petroglyph sites and three pictograph sites have been discovered. The 
great majority of those thought to be prehistoric are located in the north- 
western portion of the Piedmont and the adjacent Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Presently no explanation is forthcoming for the paucity of rock-art on the 
southern and eastern Piedmont because rock amenable to the practice is 
abundant there. 

Petroglyph motifs are highly variable, with the circle being the dominant 
repetitive theme. Other than the circle, and occasionally an anthropomorphic 
or zoomorphic glyph, we have little that figuratively compares with other 
petroglyphs either regionally or nationally. No dates have been obtained for 
our prehistoric petroglyphs and the absence of cultural identifiers makes it 
unlikely that we will ever learn their true chronological identity. 
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] 6 The Peterborough Petroglyphs 


Native or Norse? 


Joan M. Vastokas 


his chapter discusses the ongoing debate over the Peterborough Petro- 

glyphs and whether they were created by Native Americans or Norse- 
men. First, a history of the debate is covered positing the various theo- 
ries. Then, forms of writing that have been compared to the Peterborough 
Petroglyphs are addressed and their similarities and differences explained. 
Throughout the chapter, I present evidence that concludes a Native Ameri- 
can origin. 

Claims that the carvings in Petroglyphs Provincial Park near Peterbor- 
ough, Ontario, were carved not by native North Americans but by pre- 
Columbian Norse voyagers have been persistent ever since the late Barry Fell, 
a marine biologist, published Bronze Age America in 1982. In that book, Fell 
writes that a Bronze Age Norse king named Woden-lithi traveled to Ontario 
in 1700 B.c. and commissioned the carving of the glyphs, both its images as 
well as an accompanying script known as tifinagh. This script consists of an 
extremely simple set of dots, dashes, and crosses and is still in use among the 
Tuareg Berbers of North Africa (see O’Connor 1996:112-115); Fell believed 
it to have been used in Scandinavia as well. Not having studied the Peter- 
borough site himself and without requesting our permission for reproduction 
rights, Fell based his conclusions entirely upon the illustrations and master 
map in our original site report (Vastokas and Vastokas 1973), freely altering 
and distorting our images in his publication to better suit his claims. 

More recently, David H. Kelley, noted Maya epigrapher and retired pro- 
fessor of archaeology at the University of Calgary, has taken up the Norse 
cause. He criticizes many aspects of Fell’s work, in particular his early date 
and the hypothesis concerning king Woden-lithi, but he supports Fell’s con- 
tention that the Peterborough-area petroglyphs are Norse in conception. 
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Figure 16.1. a, “Solar-boat,” Peterborough Petroglyphs; b, Bronze Age petroglyph, 
Bohuslan, Sweden (Gelling and Davidson 1969:12, fig. 4e). 


Kelley argues that the glyphs are an early protoform of the North African 
tifinagh script. He asserts that the most convincing evidence for the Norse 
importation of the proto-tifinagh script to Ontario around 800 B.c. rests in 
the apparent similarity he sees between boat carvings at the Peterborough site 
and the Bronze Age ship carvings in the Bohuslan region of Scandinavia 
(Harvey 1999). Kelley singles out, in particular, a large image of a canoe 
peopled with stick figures and bearing a central mast with a sun motif atop 
and an apparent zoomorphic prow (Figure 16.1, a and b). Kelley also relies 
entirely upon the illustrations and map in our study to make his case, having 
visited the site himself only briefly. His arguments for a Norse identity for the 
Peterborough glyphs have been communicated to the press (see Harvey 1999) 
and are more fully presented in an obscure publication of the New England 
Antiquities Research Association devoted to the investigation of Old World 
contacts with pre-Columbian North America (Kelley 1998). 

Owing to these persistent claims of a Norse identity for the Peterborough 
Petroglyphs, it is necessary to reiterate and amplify the very clear evidence 
we first presented some 30 years ago (Vastokas and Vastokas 1973) that the 
glyphs were engraved by native North Americans, in particular by an early 
Great Lakes—area subgroup of peoples belonging to the Algonquian language 
family, different branches of which were dispersed aboriginally from the east- 
ern Atlantic coast, throughout eastern Canada, and as far west as the prov- 
ince of Alberta. The strongest evidence for authorship by an ancient sub- 
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group of Algonquians lies in a widespread tradition of pictography employed 
not only in rock-art but also in an extensive system of nonverbal pictorial 
communication executed on birch bark, animal hides, wood, and other ma- 
terials. This pictorial system has been often described and widely published 
since the mid-nineteenth century, most notably by Schoolcraft (1851-1857), 
Mallery (1886, 1893), and Hoffman (1888, 1891). 

It is my working hypothesis that Algonquian pictography is a distinctive 
North American mode of pictorial communication, a form of “pre-writing,” 
so to speak, belonging to an even more ancient and widespread circumpolar 
pictographic tradition. Similar styles and iconographic images were distrib- 
uted throughout the northern hemisphere among indigenous hunting, gath- 
ering, and herding societies from Scandinavia across Eurasia to Siberia and 
from Alaska to the eastern Atlantic seaboard. Archaeologists and ethnologists 
have attested to the commonalities shared among these far-flung northern 
societies in terms of economy, social organization, religion, and material cul- 
ture (e.g., Hallowell 1926). In support, theoretically, of my hypothesis that a 
distinctive and coherent system of Algonquian graphic communication pre- 
vailed in North America, Elizabeth Hill Boone (in Boone and Mignolo 
1994:3) has concluded that in pre-Columbian America, pictorial imagery 
and writing are “largely the same thing” (see also Vastokas 1996; also Taylor 
1975:353-356). For the ancient Maya as well as native North Americans and 
many other preindustrial peoples of the world, the term writing refers to both 
alphabetical systems introduced after European contact and indigenous rep- 
resentational images and abstract symbols and design motifs executed in vari- 
ous media. Any similarity between the Peterborough and Bohuslan boat im- 
ages are accountable not by trans-Atlantic contact but by their common, 
more ancient, circumpolar pictorial heritage. 

Scholars have distinguished two basic kinds of writing, semasiographic 
(visual icons such as road signs) and glottographic (commonly, alphabetical 
systems recording speech sounds) (see Sampson 1985). Increasingly, however, 
scholarly interest is being focused upon the pictorial nonalphabetical origin 
of the world’s communication systems, found to be variable in origin and 
independently developed in eastern Asia, the Middle East, and Mesoamerica 
in archaic forms of record keeping and visual narration, beginning perhaps 
as early as the Upper Paleolithic (see Marshack 1972). One of the many func- 
tions of that form of visual expression usually called “art,” in fact, is that of 
communication, particularly in that category of imagery we can identify as 
“visual narratives.” While many purist epigraphers would not define picto- 
graphic systems as forms of “true writing,” this black-and-white definitional 
restriction is becoming increasingly untenable when the origins of human 
graphic communication are being investigated. It is not being argued here 
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that the Peterborough Petroglyphs are themselves an indigenous form of pre- 
writing but that the interpretation of their imagery is aided by comparison 
with other forms of Algonquian pictorial texts, in particular that of the 
birch-bark scrolls. 

But first, for those unfamiliar with the Peterborough-area glyphs, a brief 
account may be useful. The site represents the largest single concentration of 
precontact rock-art in Canada with some 300 perfectly legible engraved im- 
ages and several hundred other distinguishable, but eroded, glyphs on an 
inland limestone outcrop near the city of Peterborough and just north of 
Stoney Lake in southern Ontario. They were first brought to public attention 
in the early 1950s. A recording project commissioned by the Royal Ontario 
Museum was conducted and a preliminary report published by Paul Sweet- 
man (1955). We began our intensive recording and interpretation project in 
1967 and the results were published some six years later (Vastokas and Vas- 
tokas 1973). The petroglyphs are engraved (pecked and then ground) upon 
the crystalline limestone outcrop, which is criss-crossed by crevices of varying 
depth, in the deepest of which once trickled an underground watercourse 
(Figure 16.2). While many images on first encounter appear unique to the 
site, archaeological, ethnographic, ethnohistoric, and art historical evidence 
provides comparative pictorial material and readily shows that the Peter- 
borough glyphs were carved by native North Americans well before the ad- 
vent of Europeans to the continent or any Norse voyagers who may have 
inadvertently or intentionally penetrated beyond the Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador coasts around A.D. 1000. 

The Peterborough Petroglyphs site is one of the first rock-art sites in 
Canada to have been mapped and investigated using archaeological methods. 
The archaeological evidence alone, which includes the discovery of the stone 
tools employed by the carvers, confirms that the carvers were Native and not 
Norse. Several ceramic sherds and numerous hammerstones were discovered 
in the crevices of the site, providing material evidence for dating, carving 
technique, and tentative ethnic identification. The potsherds (Vastokas and 
Vastokas 1973:24-26, plate 11) compare with ceramics found frequently on 
Middle Woodland sites in Algonquin Park, some 50 miles to the north of the 
site, sharing rows of dentate stamps and interior channel design patterns. The 
petroglyph site sherds lack the smooth and well-tempered finish that charac- 
terizes the late Iroquoian ceramics at the nearby Quackenbush site (Vastokas 
and Vastokas 1973:24). Their small number and diminutive size suggest a 
small vessel, one that likely contained tobacco or some other substance, left 
as an offering by either carvers or Native pilgrims to the site, a practice re- 
corded at northwestern Ontario rock-art sites as recently as the 1960s by 
Selwyn Dewdney (Dewdney and Kidd 1967:2, 44) and reinstated today at 
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Figure 16.2. General view of the north side of the Peterborough 


Petroglyphs site. 


the Peterborough Petroglyphs site by pious Anishnabe (Ojibwa) visitors from 
neighboring Ontario reservations. On the basis of scrutiny of the available 
archaeological, ethnographic, and ethnohistoric data for the Stoney Lake 
area, we concluded in 1973 that the sherds were deposited at the site during 
the Middle or Late Woodland period by an ancient subgroup of Algon- 
quians, some time between a.D. 500 and 1500. A Middle Woodland period 
date for the sherds, however, would not preclude an even greater antiquity 
for the earliest carvings at the site, as any Native carvers and pilgrims coming 
earlier need not have left any discoverable material trace. 

Perhaps even more significant was the recovery of some 30 rectangular 
gneiss hammerstones (Vastokas and Vastokas 1973:plate 10), retrieved from 
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Figure 16.3. Tifinagh script: letter written by young Tuareg woman (Jean 
1992:60-—61). 
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the deepest crevice. These display various degrees of wear, clearly indicating 
their use in carving the glyphs before tumbling into the crevice. Through 
experimentation on the same kind of limestone elsewhere in the park, it was 
determined that the glyphs were produced by a combination of pecking and 
grinding. The images were first sketched out by means of pecking with the 
sharp corner of a hammerstone and then filled out and completed by means 
of grinding the surface back and forth with the same tool until the image was 
finished. It was estimated that the so-called sun-figure (Vastokas and Vas- 
tokas 1973:56, plate 14) would have taken a carver some 36 hours to com- 
plete. This pecking and grinding process resulted in glyphs with extremely 
rounded, indeterminate edges, quite unlike the more angular, sharply defined 
contours of the Scandinavian Bronze Age ship carvings cited by Kelley, which 
were most likely carved with bronze rather than stone tools. The pecking and 
grinding technique used for the Peterborough glyphs has also left innumer- 
able round peck marks, not all of which were recorded in our report, owing 
to the ambiguities and uncertainties described above. These are the very same 
kind of “dots” that both Fell and Kelley have freely and arbitrarily selected 
from our illustrations as evidence for a tifinagh script, with its extremely 
simple set of dots, dashes, and crosses as its “alphabet” (Figure 16.3). 

An even greater, possibly even Archaic, age for the site than the Late 
Woodland date of A.D. 900-1400 we originally determined in 1973 is sug- 
gested by internal evidence of the glyphs themselves. While our scale map 
indicates some 300 legible and 600 less-legible glyphs, myriad others were not 
even mapped by us owing to their almost complete erosion by weather and 
time. Most of the glyphs are, in any case, almost invisible to the naked eye 
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without any optical means of assistance, such as that afforded by raking 
artificial or early morning light. Our recording of the majority of the glyphs 
was made possible only by touch, in which engraved surfaces are only distin- 
guishable by their satinlike, smooth surface. Even at their most legible, the 
precise edges of each image had to be interpreted, as there is no precise 
boundary evident to hand or eye. The uncarved crystalline limestone sur- 
face is rough and irregular. The glyphs are visible to tourists today only be- 
cause they have been filled in with black crayon, a technique deplored today 
by rock-art specialists and conservators but not recognized as a problem in 
the pioneering 1960s era of Canadian rock-art research. The limestone surface 
surrounding the deepest crevice, in particular, which bisects the site diago- 
nally at a width of about 1 foot and a depth over to feet, gives evidence 
of innumerable eroded carvings, dense and completely indistinguishable to 
either hand or eye or to any scientific optical device. The Canadian Conser- 
vation Institute commissioned a costly remapping of the site, skeptical that 
one person’s interpretation by hand and eye provided a sufficiently accurate 
record. Their map coincided perfectly with our original map, with the excep- 
tion of a minor deviation in one glyph. The most ancient glyphs have eroded 
so completely that the entire surface is satiny smooth and the only reason any 
glyphs in that area can be distinguished at all is that the more recent glyphs 
are larger and more deeply carved into the limestone surface. It is clear that 
the petroglyphs were not carved all at once by either Natives or Norse in one 
campaign and it is entirely possible that the earliest glyphs were carved dur- 
ing the Early or Middle Woodland period (1000 B.c.—A.D. 500) or even dur- 
ing the Archaic period (s000—1000 B.c.). 

But this latter fact, the density and obscurity of the oldest glyphs, made 
our interpretation of the outlines and boundaries of the more recent glyphs 
that overlapped them a considerable challenge. This was particularly the case 
with the largest boat image in that area (Figure 16.1a), the same boat that 
Kelley claims to resemble the Bronze Age Bohuslan ship carvings. To this day, 
we have qualms about the accuracy of that recorded image, owing to the 
innumerable worn-out glyphs that it overlaps and the uncertainty of whether 
the sun-topped “mast” belongs to the boat or to an older underlying sun- 
figure akin to the larger sun-figure to the upper left of the area in question, 
as well as the uncertainty of whether the strange shape above and the “steer- 
ing sweep” below are similarly unrelated. The important point to be made 
here is that the mapping of the site is our interpretation, our reading, and for 
both Fell and Kelley to rely upon our book alone as their method of “scien- 
tific” inquiry is downright laughable as well as bad “science.” 

Even if our recorded interpretation of the boat image is correct, Kelley’s 
comparison of it to the Bronze Age Bohuslan ship carvings would still not 
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hold water for more than one reason. The boats carved at the Peterborough 
Petroglyphs site may exhibit some general similarity to pre-Bronze Age Scan- 
dinavian rock-art images, as we ourselves originally noted (Vastokas and Vas- 
tokas 1973:123), but we also noted at the same time that boats with central 
“masts” topped by a round or solar disk are abundant in the rock-art of Si- 
beria and northern Russia (see Okladnikov 1971; Ravdonikas 1936, 1938), a 
fact that Kelley completely overlooks or chooses to ignore. 

Moreover, in the Bohuslan ship carvings the associated sun motifs are rep- 
resented not as rayed disks, but as spoked wheels. This is a crucial difference 
in iconography and meaning. The spoked wheel motif, which permeates the 
iconography of Bronze Age Scandinavian rock-art, is a widespread and cen- 
tral icon of the European Bronze Age in general. It is a motif that originated 
sometime between 4000 and 3000 B.c. in association with the domestication 
of the horse and the development of the wheel somewhere in central Eurasia. 
Likely originating in the steppes of Russia and the Ukraine alongside the 
domestication of the horse and wheeled vehicles, the motif spread with the 
Indo-European diaspora eastward to northern India and westward to Eu- 
rope (see Gelling and Davidson 1969; Green 1991; Mallory 1989; Sandars 
1968:180). While native North Americans frequently represented their cos- 
mology in terms of a quartered circle and today speak of the “medicine 
wheel,” the Native motif aboriginally did not signify the sun or the wheel, 
which was unknown in the Americas before A.D. 1492, but the four cardinal 
directions. Even the quartered circle does not appear in the rock-art of north- 
ern North America, although it does occur in the visionary rock paintings of 
the Chumash of California (see Grant 1965). Rayed circles and rayed heads, 
however, are common, and these signify the exceptional knowledge or spiri- 
tual power of shamans, in particular those “blessed” in their vision quests by 
the sun, symbol of the Great Spirit. The power of the sun is conceived among 
northern Algonquians as rayed emanations or occasionally as sun “spots” 
among the Innu/Naskapi of the Labrador peninsula (see Speck 1935). Had 
Bronze Age Norsemen carved the Peterborough Petroglyphs, they would 
most likely have represented the solar boat with a spoked wheel motif. In- 
stead, the sun is depicted in the characteristic native North American manner 
as a rayed circle. This iconographic rendering of the sun may be seen in 
rock-art sites throughout the Americas, from northern Ontario southward to 
the Peruvian Andes (see Vastokas and Vastokas 1973:figs. 16.4, 16.5). The an- 
swer to all the similarities that Fell, Kelley, and their adherents see in New 
World rock-art and Old World “inscriptions” lies in their common circum- 
polar pictorial heritage. 

Native North Americans from the high Arctic south to Mexico and Gua- 
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temala and beyond shared in a widespread and ancient world system of pic- 
torial communication. In addition to the fact of a widespread circumpolar 
pictorial tradition in which iconographic similarities occur throughout, na- 
tive North Americans themselves had a variety of their own systems of pic- 
torial “writings.” There is no need to hypothesize any imported Old World 
scripts to explain the presence of pictographic texts in the Americas. 

Algonquian “picture-writing,” a term employed frequently in older litera- 
ture and one that may be more valid a term than many scholars have more 
recently come to believe, was an indigenous system of record keeping and 
story telling, a necessary accompaniment to the narration of traditional 
knowledge, a symbiotic relationship between word and image of the sort that 
eventually led the ancient Maya, for example, to develop their hieroglyphics. 
Recent translation of the Maya glyphs would not have been possible in the 
first place for Maya scholars such as the Russian epigrapher Yuri Knozoroy, 
the art historian Tatiana Proskouriakoff, or even David Kelley, among others, 
were it not for the fact that the Maya hieroglyphs evolved and were accom- 
panied by pictorial images on sculptures, reliefs, and painted ceramic vessels. 

That the spoken word and the pictorial image were symbiotically neces- 
sary to each other for communication among the Algonquians and neighbor- 
ing peoples is evident in their prolific use of pictography for a wide variety of 
purposes beyond that of rock-art: historical record keeping, biography, rec- 
ords of dreams, recipes for herbal remedies, and, above all, sacred lore and 
ritual procedure. Pictorial records for the narration of sacred lore, the singing 
of sacred songs, and the instructions for proper ritual procedure were in- 
scribed on sheets of birch bark, many of which have survived into the 
twenty-first century (see Dewdney 1975; Vastokas 1984). The Peterborough 
Petroglyphs are deeply rooted in this Algonquian pictorial tradition. It is 
these birch-bark pictorial texts, in particular those inscribed as “song scrolls” 
(see Hoffman 1891; Vennum 1978), that make possible the interpretation of 
many images in rock-art and other forms of pictorial expression in the Al- 
gonquian tradition. 

The song scrolls record the private songs of individual persons, usually 
shamans or members of the Anishnabe Midewiwin society. The pictorial im- 
ages as well as several abstract symbolic devices served as memory aids for the 
singer on ceremonial occasions or for teaching purposes. While the lyrics of 
the song, the specific “song line,” so to speak, was intended as the secret 
property of the singer, individual motifs (iconic signs) have been occasionally 
“translated” (see Hoffman 1891; Vennum 1978) and reveal a recurrent consis- 
tency of meaning for a number of iconic signs. Thus, an iconography of a 
number of pictorial images and abstract symbolic devices may be determined 
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and then applied to the interpretation of motifs in other, related media. Using 
these birch-bark song scrolls, particular meanings may be assigned to specific 
rock-art images throughout the Algonquian diaspora, taking into considera- 
tion, of course, the fact that one is doing ethnographic analogy and not al- 
ways a perfectly contextual analysis. 

Drawing upon these nineteenth-century Algonquian birch-bark materials, 
our site report has identified and interpreted the iconography of a number of 
images at the Peterborough Petroglyphs site. Space is insufficient here to re- 
view all of these, but one in particular may be elaborated for present pur- 
poses. One enigmatic, deeply carved, and rather large human figure (Fig- 
ure 16.4a) holds a round object in its right hand and wears what appears to 
be a large cone-shaped hat that is not completely adjoining the crown of the 
figure’s head. That the cone hat is part of the image, however, is confirmed 
by several smaller images in which the cone is continuous with the head and 
by other rock-art images in northwestern Ontario (Vastokas and Vastokas 
1973:figs. 11, 12). Our original report identified the image shown in Figure 
16.4a as a shaman on the basis of just a few birch-bark representations de- 
scribing figures with cone-shaped heads as medicine men, shamans specializ- 
ing in herbal remedies (Vastokas and Vastokas 1973:figs. 11b, 12a, 12b). Our 
continuing investigation of birch-bark scrolls since 1973, however, has con- 
firmed the pervasiveness of the cone-topped figure in the iconography of Al- 
gonquian shamanism in particular and in circumpolar shamanism in general. 
In every case, the cone serves as an icon of the extraordinary spiritual power 
of the figure represented—as the sign of a shaman (Figure 16.4b). Other 
spiritual signs of power are indicated in the translated song scrolls: rays 
emerging from heads or bodies, from eyes, ears, or the mouth, refer to the 
spiritual power of the figure or the particular powers of eloquence, sight, or 
hearing of supernaturally skilled shamans; dots encircling a figure signify the 
same, that is, the supernatural character and power of the entity represented, 
as in the case of the dots paralleling the contours of a horned snake at the 
Peterborough site (Vastokas and Vastokas 1973:98, plate 19); and, finally, the 
presence of horns of various kinds surmounting the heads of humans, ani- 
mals, or reptiles similarly signifies their supernatural character or powers 
(Vastokas and Vastokas 1973:71-76, figs. 16.16, 16.18). The cone and the horn, 
in particular, are pervasive signs of power and status in the iconography 
of circumpolar shamanism, appearing throughout the Americas and the 
Eurasian northern hemisphere in rock-art as well as in the ceremonial cos- 
tume of shamans (Dioszegi 1968:figs. 2, 66, 67). In fact, it is likely that horns 
are the most ancient signs of shamanic power and transformation, evidenced 
in the horned figure discovered in the Upper Paleolithic cave of Les Trois 
Fréres, France (see Maringer and Bandi 1953:111, fig. 142). The enigmatic 
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horned figure with an extra horn between the usual two at the Peterborough 
site (Vastokas and Vastokas 1973:132, plate 25) has its parallel not only in the 
birch-bark scrolls but also in Siberian rock-art (see Okladnikov 1972:plate 103). 

But the birch-bark scrolls are pictorial narrative texts, signifying sequential 
movement in time and space. They serve primarily as mnemonic memory 
aids for songs, for the oral narration of origin myths and migration stories, 
and for the instruction of Midewiwin apprentices in correct ritual procedure. 
In other words, the birch-bark scrolls are /turgical texts, serving an entirely 
different function from that of the pictographs and petroglyphs inscribed on 
natural rock surfaces. The latter have their most meaningful iconographic 
and functional connection in the context of the natural landscape, at places 
of spiritual power, where direct contact with the spirit world is sought by 
Native vision seekers. The imagery at the Peterborough site may have many 
parallels with other forms of religious Algonquian iconography, but there are 
also images that remain distinctive and often unique that are not to be found 
in the scrolls, but in the nontextual, intangible forms of oral tradition that 
embody their cosmological concepts, worldview, and mythologies. These may 
allow for an interpreted iconology of the Peterborough Petroglyphs but not 
always a more specific iconography (for a distinction between the two terms, 
see Panofsky 1955). 

With the above in mind, it must be acknowledged that the Peterborough 
solar boat image (Figure 16.1a), if recorded correctly, remains distinctive and 
enigmatic. In all its details—zoomorphic prow, steering sweep, rayed solar 
mast—it has no clear affinity in the birch-bark scrolls or any other pictorial 
Algonquian material so far published. It is only in Algonquian mythology, 
recorded orally, that the sun is associated with a boat; there, the Creator is 
described as living “in a golden boat, which we call the sun” (Vastokas and 
Vastokas 1973:127). But this unique boat would not be the only exceptional 
image at the Peterborough Petroglyphs site. Other unique representations 
also occur, such as the two sexually explicit male and female figures (Vastokas 
and Vastokas 1973:plates 13, 17), which have no basis in any other Algonquian 
pictorial media. What the presence of these unique images suggests, however, 
is the originality and importance of the Peterborough Petroglyphs site as a 
powerful place of pilgrimage for Native people throughout the Great Lakes 
area, who refer to the site today as the “teaching rocks.” 


CONCLUSION 


The only conclusion that may be drawn is that the Peterborough Petroglyphs 
were carved by native North Americans and neither inspired nor made by 
any Norse visitors. The archaeological evidence presented; the related iconog- 
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Figure 16.4. a, Shaman figure, Peterborough Petroglyphs; b, example of “sacred 
outline” (after Dewdney 1975:18, fig. 17). 
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raphy of the imagery to the birch-bark scrolls and other Algonquian pictorial 
material; the crucial difference between Native and Norse conceptions and 
representations of the sun; the ambiguities of the recording process in the 
oldest portion of the Peterborough Petroglyphs site; and finally, the complete 
lack of scientific rigor of the two major protagonists—Fell and Kelley—all 
attest to the fact that the Norse never once set foot or paddle upon the iso- 
lated limestone outcrop in the backwoods of southern Ontario. 


1 v The Bald Friar Petroglyphs 
of Maryland 


Threatened, Rescued, Lost, 
and Found 


Edward J. Lenik 


he Bald Friar petroglyphs were located on several small islands in the 

lower Susquehanna River about three miles below the Maryland— 
Pennsylvania state line. Carved deeply on rock ledges in a once pristine re- 
gion, they portray several enigmatic abstract symbols and designs totally un- 
like those found at the better-known Safe Harbor petroglyph site upriver in 
Pennsylvania. Located 10 miles upriver from the river’s mouth and the head 
of Chesapeake Bay, the Bald Friar petroglyph site was situated in a region 
that contained numerous Native American occupation sites spanning thou- 
sands of years. 

The Bald Friar petroglyph site no longer exists. On March 8, 1926, the 
Philadelphia Electric Company began construction of the Conowingo Hydro- 
electric Dam on the Susquehanna River in Maryland (McMahon 1996:10). 
A mile-long concrete dam, completed in 1928, was built across the river to 
provide waterpower for generating electricity. The Conowingo Dam created 
a lake more than 14 miles long and submerged the petroglyph site under more 
than 30 feet of water. 


ENVIRONMENTAL SETTING 


One of America’s mighty rivers, the Susquehanna has its beginnings at Lake 
Otsego in Cooperstown, New York, and meanders southerly over a distance 
of 448 miles until it enters Chesapeake Bay at Havre de Grace, Maryland. A 
western branch of the river, some 240 miles long, joins the north branch main 
stem at Northumberland, Pennsylvania (Stranahan 1993:2). 

Long before the first Europeans entered Chesapeake Bay, large numbers of 
fish migrated hundreds of miles from the ocean each spring to spawn in the 
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upper reaches of the Susquehanna River. Shad, striped bass, herring, and eels 
were important sources of food for Native Americans for centuries. Using 
nets and rock-crib traps or weirs, the Indians harvested great quantities of 
fish during the spring run. With the coming of Europeans to the river valley 
in the eighteenth century, shad fishing became a valuable industry in colonial 
America, and it remained so thereafter. This later shad industry, unfortu- 
nately, contributed to the destruction and loss of some of the petroglyphs in 
the river at Bald Friar. 

The Bald Friar petroglyphs were once situated on several islands in the 
Susquehanna River. These islands, now under water, were located between 
Bald Friar Falls on the north and a rapids called Grey Rock Falls on the south. 
On the east side of the river in Cecil County not far from Bald Friar Falls 
was Bald Friar Station, a stop along the Columbia and Port Deposit Railroad. 
At the eastern end of the falls was an elevation called Bald Friar. Just below 
Bald Friar Falls was a shallow fording place that crossed the river diagonally. 
In historic times, a ferry crossing was established at this location. The river 
here was once three quarters of a mile wide. 

Just below the Grey Rock Falls or rapids on the west or Harford County 
side of the river was an abyss of water or narrow channel known as Job’s 
Hole. Job’s Hole was reported to be 75 to 100 feet deep (Marye 1938:103). In 
the early twentieth century, local legend related by white inhabitants stated 
that “Job’s Hole had no bottom” and that “objects which sank in [the hole] 
came to the surface again in the lower reaches of Chesapeake Bay” (Marye 


1938:104). 


NATIVE AMERICAN CULTURE HISTORY 


The prehistoric archaeological record of the lower Susquehanna River valley 
in Maryland indicates that the first Native American inhabitants arrived here 
about 10,000 to 12,000 years ago. Evidence of Paleoindian activity in the 
region comes from scattered surface finds of Clovis fluted projectile points. 
Following the Paleoindian period, the prehistoric sites found in the region are 
datable from the Archaic period through the early Historic contact period. 
The region surrounding the Bald Friar petroglyph site, in particular, con- 
tains abundant evidence of Native American occupation. The Conowingo 
site (I8CE 14) in Cecil County is located below the dam on the east side of 
the Susquehanna River north of its confluence with Octoraro Creek. Native 
American artifacts had been reported from an area extending from north of 
the dam south to Octoraro Creek. Archaeologist Joseph McNamara (1983:13- 
15) reported that Conowingo is a stratified Late Archaic through Late Wood- 
land site (ca. 3000 B.C.—A.D. 1600). The site is situated on a terrace of Holo- 
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cene age about 3 m (to feet) above the level of the river. He suggested that its 
location in the Piedmont floodplain at the Fall Line indicates that the several 
occupants of this site were involved in the seasonal exploitation of anadro- 
mous fish (McNamara 1983:19). 

Moving farther down the river, in the early twentieth century the Susque- 
hanna River Expedition directed by Warren King Moorehead located and 
recorded several “large and important” sites near Havre de Grace at the 
mouth of the river (Moorehead 1938:95). Also located near the mouth of the 
river is the Mill Creek site (I88CE 256). Research conducted in the 1980s at 
the Mill Creek site revealed evidence of Late Archaic to Late Woodland oc- 
cupation. Pottery recovered from this site suggested cultural contacts with 
other Indian peoples within the Middle Atlantic region (Stevens 1988). 

In 1608 Captain John Smith sailed up the Susquehanna River from Chesa- 
peake Bay until he was halted by large boulders in the river near what is 
now Port Deposit, Maryland. Here he encountered a party of Indians who 
he identified as “Sasquesahanoughs,” later referred to as Susquehannocks. 
The Susquehannocks, an Iroquoian people, flourished in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, between 1575 and 1680. They came into contact with English, 
Dutch, and Swedish settlers and engaged in active trading with them, ex- 
changing furs for European manufactured goods (Kent 1984). The Susquehan- 
nocks used the river as a highway of commerce; they traveled by canoe be- 
tween northern and western Pennsylvania fur country and Chesapeake Bay. 

Delaware archaeologist Jay Custer has made a study of Late Woodland 
period ceramics in southeastern Pennsylvania and the northern Delmarva 
Peninsula. His analysis of the “motifs and grammars” of the ceramic designs 
suggested the presence of two distinct interactive zones in this region. Custer 
proposed that a major ethnic cultural boundary existed here during the Late 
Woodland period. He indicated that Minguannan-related ceramic com- 
plexes associated with Algonquian speakers were present in southeastern 
Pennsylvania, northeastern Maryland, and northern Delaware with Shenks 
Ferry—related ceramic complexes associated with Eastern Siouan or [roquoian 
speakers to the north and west (Custer 1987). The Bald Friar petroglyph site 
lies within Custer’s Minguannan-related Algonquian-speaking area. 

Anthropologist Frank Speck (1927:7-8) reported that the Nanticoke, 
Conoy, and Piscataway, Algonquian-related peoples, inhabited the northern 
portion of Chesapeake Bay during the early part of the eighteenth century. 
By the 1750s, under pressure from Europeans, many of them left the area and 
traveled up the Susquehanna to villages on the upper reaches of the river. In 
1753, the Nanticoke were admitted as nonvoting members of the League of 
the Iroquois under the control of the Cayuga (Feest 1978:246). 
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DISCOVERY, RECORDING, AND RESCUE 


The first discovery by Europeans of the Bald Friar petroglyphs was made in 
the seventeenth century. Legend states that William Penn, governor of the 
Province of Pennsylvania, saw the petroglyphs while exploring the area. Penn 
reportedly asked the local Indians about the age and meaning of the carvings, 
and the Indians replied “that they did not know” but they had existed there 
since “their grandfather’s grandfather[’s] time” (Anonymous 1927:21). 

The first recorded description of the petroglyphs was made in 1868 by 
Professor T. C. Porter based on the field investigations of S. G. Boyd of York, 
Pennsylvania. At a meeting of the American Philosophical Society, Porter 
exhibited nine “facsimiles” or drawings made by Boyd of glyphs found on 
rocks on the shore and islands in the Susquehanna River (Anonymous 1868). 
Four of these drawings were of concentric circles with radial grooves, while 
the others were of various symbols or figures. The American Philosophical 
Society published a composite drawing of the nine glyphs along with its ac- 
count of Porter’s presentation. 

Porter, in a letter to the American Philosophical Society dated January 6, 
1869, presented additional information he received in a letter from S. G. Boyd 
regarding Boyd’s petroglyph drawings. Boyd (1871) reported that the 


inscriptions are numerous and in a fine state of preservation. ... They oc- 
cur on the sides and tops of some half dozen rocks. ... The grooves are semi- 
cylindric, and in some cases have a depth of half an inch or more. 

My copies were taken by placing sheets of paper on the figures and coloring 
the portions lying immediately over the grooves. Thus, the outlines, if rude, are 


faithful and of full size. 


The Porter and Boyd accounts of the Bald Friar petroglyphs apparently 
spurred further interest and research into the site. In 1877 Professor P. Frazer, 
Jr., a geologist, investigated the site and subsequently published a detailed 
report of his findings. He described the location of the petroglyphs that were 
on islands in the river, noting that most of the islands were composed of 
chlorite schists (Frazer 1880:92). Frazer reported that every large boulder 
seemed to contain glyphs but that Miles’ Island (a.k.a. Bald Friar Island) 
contained the “principal inscriptions” (Frazer 1880:92, 94). He observed that 
many of the rocks containing glyphs had been detached from their original 
locations by the action of water and ice and by humans who blasted parts of 
the rocks to provide rock for building “fish pots.” The glyphs suffered from 


erosion as well. 
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Figure 17.1. Copy of archival D. H. Landis photograph of petro- 
glyphs. Site is on “rocky inlet about 100 yards northwest of Miles 
Island. ... The star shaped object measures about to inches in 
diameter. The zig-zag measures about 3 feet” (copy of photograph 
taken by Nancy Gibbs with permission at the Landis Collection of 
Photographs and Correspondence, Hershey Museum; quotation is 
from the caption below the photograph). N.B.: This chalked 
petroglyph and the one in Figure 17.5 (p. 299) are from an archival 
photo collection at the Hershey Museum. These photos were made 
decades ago when chalking was standard procedure preliminary to 
photographing rock carvings. The use of these two photos does not 
condone the chalking of petroglyphs. 


In his report, Frazer described some of the design motifs on the rocks. He 
recorded that “amongst other things they represent the conventional Indian 
serpent’s head with varying number of lines.” He also stated, “some of the 
signs next frequently recurring were concentric circles. In some cases four and 
in other cases a lesser number” (Frazer 1880:95). Along with his report, Frazer 
published four photographs of the rocks and glyphs, including a general view 
of Bald Friar Rock and close-up photographs of the glyphs (Figure 17.1). 

In 1881, EF G. Galbraith (1881:642) reported that a large island in the 
river, Bald Friar Rock, which had many petroglyphs on it, was partially 
blasted away and the stone used to construct a shad fishery. Galbraith stated 
that many carvings were destroyed and that he found “traces” of them on 
fragments that were scattered over the upper end of the island. He added that 
many of the carvings were “undoubtedly of a very remote date” and had been 
eroded. Galbraith removed a slab of rock that contained a carved geometric 
design and sent it to the Smithsonian Institution along with drawings of cups 
and grooves and concentric circles (Rau 1882:61-62, figs. 46, 47, 49-51). 
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One additional professional investigation of the petroglyphs was made in 
the nineteenth century. In 1888 and 1889, Dr. W. J. Hoffman of the Smith- 
sonian Institution visited the site and produced tracings and measurements 
of several of the glyphs. Four of Hoffman's drawings were published in 
Garrick Mallery’s publication Picture Writing of the American Indians. They 
were a panel of lines, dots, and concentric circles from the top of Bald Friar 
Rock, two other concentric-circles designs from elsewhere on that rock, 
which were similar to those previously drawn by Galbraith in 1881, and a 
gridlike design (Mallery 1893:83—86). 

Following Hoffman's 1888-1889 survey, interest in the Bald Friar petro- 
glyphs ceased. Some 25 years elapsed before they were examined once again. 
In 1916, William B. Marye and Martin G. Kurtz, under the direction of 
Warren King Moorehead, studied the Bald Friar petroglyphs as part of the 
Museum of the American Indian Heye Foundation’s Susquehanna River Ex- 
pedition (Moorehead 1938). Marye and Kurtz located, sketched, and photo- 
graphed the petroglyphs located on Indian Rock and several adjacent small 
islands, Long Island (a.k.a. Bald Friar Rock), Duck Island, and several other 
rocks on the Harford County or west shore of the Susquehanna River. Marye 
wrote a detailed report of their investigation, which included a description of 
the site’s environmental setting and Euro-American history, their search for 
Indian village sites in the area, previous investigations of the petroglyphs, and 
their own drawings, descriptions, measurements and locations of the glyphs 
(Marye 1938:97-112, figs. 1-22, plates 32-35). 

In his report, Marye (1938:109-112) presented several interpretations of the 
site and its glyphs. He suggested that the site was an “Indian fishery which 
primarily contained three types of petroglyphs.” The first type included 
figures characterized as fish or serpent heads (Figures 17.2, 17.3, 17.4), the 
second consisted of cup marks, and the third was concentric circles with or 
without cup marks (Figure 17.5). Marye speculated that the serpent-head 
glyphs may have represented a “cult of the snake,” an evil spirit that resided 
in the deep abyss known as Job’s Hole. The concentric circles, some of which 
had appendages, may have represented “highly formalized” nests of serpents. 

In 1926, faced with the construction of the Conowingo Dam and reservoir 
and the inundation of the glyphs, the Maryland Academy of Sciences at- 
tempted to rescue the petroglyphs by physically removing them from the rocks 
in the Susquehanna River. Explosives were used in removing the glyphs, and 
the rock slabs and fragments were brought to the yard of the Academy in 
Baltimore (Marye 1938:98). There the broken pieces were reassembled and 
put on display. An article in the Maryland Academy of Sciences Bulletin 
(Anonymous 1927:21) observed: “Here they will remain for generations a 
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Figure 17.2. Glyph characterized as a “face” in 
Landis Collection of Photographs and Correspon- 
dence (copy of Landis photograph courtesy of the 
Hershey Museum). 


monument of antiquity, an adornment to Baltimore. These specimens are so 
important that every student of archaeology will surely feel the urge to come 
here in order to see them, all who are interested in history will feel this urge.” 


IN SEARCH OF THE BALD FRIAR PETROGLYPHS 


What has happened to the Bald Friar petroglyphs since their rescue from the 
river in 1926-1927? Where are they now and what condition are they in? In 
2000 and 2001, I attempted to locate as many of the rescued specimens as 
possible and photograph and study them. I quickly learned that they are 
widely dispersed. During the 1926-1927 removal effort by the Maryland 
Academy of Sciences staff, relic collectors also visited the site. The Academy 
reported that “curio hunters carried off pieces, thus breaking into portions of 
the petroglyphs” (Anonymous 1928:53). As a result, the present-day locations 
of those specimens removed by collectors is unknown. 

In 1927, the Maryland Academy of Sciences announced that the petro- 
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Figure 17.3. Possible face and vulvar glyphs (copy of Landis 


photograph courtesy of the Hershey Museum). 


glyphs had been “saved” and were “securely preserved . . . to be maintained 
for public benefit and interest as long as Baltimore shall endure” (Anonymous 
1927:22). Following their acquisition, the Academy staff began to reassemble 
the fragments. They also planned to assemble all previous reports about the 
site and, together with its own observations and analysis, publish a “single 
monograph.” This planned publication did not occur. The petroglyphs re- 
mained in the yard of the Academy, where they were placed along the side 
of a cement walk leading to the main entrance of its museum (Reynolds 
1960:24). About 1940, the petroglyphs were moved to a workshop area of 
Druid Hill Park in Baltimore where they were placed in a pile (Reynolds 
1960:25). 

In February 2001, I searched for the petroglyphs that were reportedly 
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Figure 17.4. Fish petroglyph, 18 inches by 10 inches; com- 
pare with quarried specimen, Figure 17.8 (copy of Landis 
photograph courtesy of the Hershey Museum). 


stored at Druid Hill Park. I located them, some 15 specimens or rocks, of 
varying size, placed outside a fenced-in maintenance area of the Baltimore 
Zoo at Druid Hill Park (Figure 17.6). Here they lie in a pile between two 
trees, covered with ivy and other vegetation. In 1928, the Maryland Academy 
of Sciences reported that “During the past season we have been actively at 
work fitting together the pieces of rock bearing Indian, or . . . prehistoric 
petroglyphs from the Susquehanna River” (Anonymous 1928:53). The evi- 
dence of this effort is clear on the remaining rocks at Druid Hill Park. The 
fragmentary rocks and petroglyphs were joined together where possible and 
bonded with cement and bricks. Many of the 15 rocks are not visible as they 
are totally covered with ivy. Some are exposed and visible but the presence of 
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Figure 17.5. Copy of archival D. H. Landis photograph of glyph he interpreted as 
an anthropomorphic figure; it measures 8 inches by 10 inches (copy of photograph 
taken by Nancy Gibbs with permission at the Landis Collection of Photographs 
and Correspondence, Hershey Museum). N.B: See N.B. at the caption for Figure 
17.1 (on p. 294) 


glyphs could not be clearly discerned. One large rock was cleared and re- 
vealed numerous cup marks, grooves, and an unusual curvilinear design (Fig- 
ure 17.7). Another large rock has a well-defined snakelike shape measuring 
approximately 3 feet in length that most likely represents an eel. 

On April 1, 1960, the Maryland Academy of Sciences granted permission 
to move several of the petroglyph rocks from Baltimore to the Cecil County 
Library in Elkton, Maryland. Some 7,075 pounds of these rocks were moved. 
The larger fragments were placed along a walk leading from the street to the 
library and smaller “better preserved” pieces were placed in the Cecil County 
Historical Society's museum room in the basement of the library (Reynolds 
1960:25). Today, four rock fragments containing six glyphs are on display in 
a small outdoor courtyard leading to the building that now houses the Elkton 
Arts Center and the Cecil County Historical Society. The rocks are mounted 
on concrete and brick bases, but the carvings are badly weathered and 
difficult to see. An adjacent interpretive sign states, “INDIAN PICTURE 
ROCKS FROM BALD FRIAR, MD. More Indian Artifacts in Library 
basement.” The basement display included additional petroglyphs once de- 
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Figure 17.6. Quarried petroglyphs stored at Druid Hill Park, Baltimore, 
Maryland (photograph by the author). 


Figure 17.7. One specimen of a quarried Bald Friar petroglyph in the 
pile stored at Druid Hill Park, Baltimore, Maryland (photograph by 
T. Fitzpatrick). 


scribed as “smaller and better preserved pieces” (Reynolds 1960:25). These 
specimens are no longer in the historical society's museum but are in a pri- 
vate collection. 

In February 2001, I located the private collector who has possession of the 
petroglyph rocks that were formerly in the basement of the Cecil County 
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Historical Society’s museum. Ten rock specimens are located outside a private 
home, some in a flower garden adjacent to the house and others in a rock 
garden in front of the house. These specimens contain various glyphs such 
as cup marks, a tridentlike design, and linear grooves. Two outstanding ex- 
amples were observed. One rock has a clear outline of the so-called serpent’s 
head (Figure 17.8), and another has a concentric-circles design with a linear 
appendage (Figure 17.9). 

In 1973, the Maryland Academy of Sciences loaned eight petroglyph rock 
specimens to Harford County, Maryland. Two were displayed in front of the 
county office building, with the rest remaining in storage. In 1984, the eight 
petroglyph rocks were moved again and placed on display at the Harford 
County Court House in Bel Air, Maryland (Lyons 1984). According to a 
courthouse security officer (personal communication, 2000), the petroglyphs 
were frequently handled and scratched by courthouse visitors. In the 1990s, 
the petroglyphs were moved to the Harford County Historical Society build- 
ing, formerly a post office, where they are now on display in the lobby of the 
building. 

Five petroglyphs were removed from the Bald Friar site in the early twen- 
tieth century by W. Howard Webb, a collector from Fawn Grove, Pennsylva- 
nia. These petroglyphs, along with other Indian artifacts, were donated in 
1986 to the Jefferson Patterson Park and Museum in St. Leonard, Maryland. 
One rock specimen contains three glyphs, including an outline carving of 
what appears to be two fish, one behind the other, and two parallel lines 
behind and perpendicular to the second fish. This specimen was described by 
John Baer of the Smithsonian in 1921 in the following manner: “Upon one 
large rock broken from its original position by ice are carved two slender fish 
headed upstream” (Anonymous 1986). 

Four petroglyphs in the W. Howard Webb collection are curated at the 
Maryland Archaeological Conservation Laboratory at Jefferson Patterson 
Park and Museum. These are stone blocks that contain cupules or pits, pits 
and grooves, and a circle and pit. 


INTERPRETING THE IMAGES 


Thor Conway, a Canadian archaeologist, once wrote, “Io understand rock 
art we need to know the land” (Conway 1993:140). The Susquehanna River 
at Bald Friar represented a natural and scenic wonder for Native American 
peoples. Here were small islands situated between Bald Friar Falls on the 
north and river rapids on the south. A ford or shallow place in the river was 
located below the falls, providing a foot crossing from one side to the other. 
Farther downstream was a deep abyss or channel referred to in historic times 
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Figure 17.8. Quarried fish petroglyph from Bald Friar (compare with Figure 17.4) 
(drawing by T. Fitzpatrick). 


as Job’s Hole. And here, the native peoples witnessed the seasonal fish runs in 
which spawning fish such as shad were crowded together in their struggle to 
get over the falls during their journey upstream. 

Bald Friar was a special place with a special meaning to which native 
peoples returned again and again over time. The petroglyphs they carved 
there represent their connection to this landscape. Here the rock-art tells us 
about human ecology and a sense of place. 

The petroglyphs were carved deeply into the rock surfaces; some are as 
much as an inch in depth and width. Mallery (1893:83) noted that the grooves 
were “apparently finished by rubbing [them] with stone, wood and sand... 
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Figure 17.9. Concentric circles with linear appendage (drawing by T: Fitzpatrick). 


leaving sharp and distinct edges to the outlines.” It is evident that much time 
and labor were expended in carving the glyphs. 

Who carved the petroglyphs and when were they carved? Bald Friar was 
undoubtedly an important fishing station for Indian peoples that provided an 
abundant and annually renewable source of food. Local archaeological evi- 
dence indicates that several prehistoric campsites were once located nearby 
dating from the Late Archaic period to the Late Woodland period. 

On the basis of his analysis of prehistoric ceramic fragments, archaeologist 
Jay Custer demonstrated that the Bald Friar site lay within an Algonquian- 
speaking area during the Late Woodland period (ca. A.D. 1000-1600). Paul 
Cresthull (n.d.) of the Archaeological Society of Maryland attributed the 
petroglyphs to the Late Woodland period and estimated them to be between 
400 and 1,000 years old. I suggest that at least some of these glyphs may 
be much older. Archaic peoples are known to have been fishermen. The 
Conowingo site, a significant Late Archaic campsite, was located near the 
petroglyph site. These people would have availed themselves of the plentiful 
and reliable food source provided by the anadromous fish that congregated at 
Bald Friar. I suggest that the petroglyphs may date from 5,000 years ago. 

Ethnohistoric data indicate that Algonquian-related peoples such as the 
Lenape (Delaware), Nanticoke, Conoy, and Piscataway lived in or traveled 
through this region in early historic times. There is no record to indicate that 
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these historic groups knew anything about the petroglyphs. Additionally, 
they were not the product of Susquehannock Indians, an Iroquois-related 
people whose villages were located upriver in Pennsylvania. The style of 
glyphs present at Bald Friar is unlike that of the artwork found on Susque- 
hannock sites. 

The most prominent design motifs at Bald Friar are stylized faces, referred 
to as “serpent’s heads” by early observers, and cup marks, pits and grooves, 
and concentric circles. Other motifs present were various geometric and ab- 
stract designs. These figures are totally different from those found at the Safe 
Harbor petroglyph site in Pennsylvania, some 20 miles upriver from Bald 
Friar. At Safe Harbor, Pennsylvania, there were depictions of various zoomor- 
phic and anthropomorphic figures plus animal and human tracks (Cadzow 
1934). The so-called serpent’s heads and cup marks so prominent at Bald Friar 
stand in sharp contrast to the depictions of animals and humans at Safe Har- 
bor. This distinct difference in glyph types between these two sites suggests 
that they may represent two different cultural areas. 

Jay Custer’s reanalysis of the Safe Harbor petroglyphs, however, indicates 
that Algonquian-speaking Minguannan-related ceramic groups are the “most 
likely source of the Safe Harbor petroglyphs” and that they may have served 
as cultural boundary markers during the Late Woodland period (Custer 
1989). Custer’s conclusions support early studies of the Safe Harbor glyphs 
that characterized them as “Algonkian” (Cadzow 1934; Mallery 1893:106). 

Since both the Bald Friar and Safe Harbor petroglyph sites appear to be 
within Algonquian-speaking territory, are the differences in glyph types the 
result of time rather than culture? Is one site earlier or later than the other? 
These questions await further research. 

What do the Bald Friar petroglyphs mean? In his 1877 report of the site, 
Frazer indicated that the stylized face motifs represented “the conventional 
Indian serpent’s head” (Frazer 1880:95). Later, Charles Rau (1882:62) charac- 
terized these same figures as “resembling human faces.” In the twentieth 
century, Marye (1938:109) believed that this type of glyph was intended to 
represent a fish. Other, more recent, interpretations suggest they represent 
human heads, fish bodies, or serpent heads with human features, Iroquoian 
“crooked face” or false face masks, and “bushy heads” or the cornhusk masks 
of the Delaware Indians (Cresthull n.d.; Curry 1996:3). 

In the early 1970s, Paul Cresthull of the Archaeological Society of Mary- 
land compiled a catalog of 56 glyphs from the site based on his review of 
three published reports, a few photographs, and direct observation of some 
recovered specimens stored in Baltimore (Cresthull 1973, 1974). This total is 
low as he did not include the numerous cupules present at the site and his 
reference sources are limited. On the basis of his analysis of head shapes and 
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facial features, Cresthull determined that there were 15 human head effigy 
types at the site. 

It has been suggested that the so-called serpent’s head type of petroglyph 
may represent snakes, the great snake, or the great serpent of Algonquian 
mythology (Cadzow 1934:41; Marye 1938:111). Marye (1938:111-112) specu- 
lated that the deep hole in the river known as Job’s Hole may be the home of 
the mythical monster and that the concentric circles may represent a “nest of 
serpents.” The meaning of snakes in Algonquian cosmology indicates they 
may represent the powers of evil and darkness and also the energy of life and 
regeneration (Vastokas and Vastokas 1973:95). They are creatures of the 
underworld resembling half-snake and half-fish. They are usually depicted 
with horns and long jaws with teeth. Illustrations of this monster are numer- 
ous in ethnohistoric and ethnographic literature. The so-called serpent’s 
heads at Bald Friar do not match these descriptions and this interpretation is 
rejected. 

I prefer a cultural-ecological interpretation for the Bald Friar petroglyphs. 
I suggest that the so-called human or serpent heads in fact represent fish, 
specifically shad. Fish were the primary reason the Indians were drawn to this 
site—to procure this abundant food resource. During their annual migration 
up the Susquehanna River to spawn, shad would congregate by the hundreds 
in the shallow water of the river between the falls on the north and rapids 
to the south. The Indians, looking down into the water, would have ob- 
served the behavior of the shad and their characteristics. I suggest the Indi- 
ans portrayed the shad on the nearby rocks as they saw them, primarily in a 
top view. 

The nineteenth- and early twentieth-century in-situ photographs and 
drawings of the petroglyphs indicate that the fish glyphs were carved on the 
sides of rocks and boulders. They were carved in a vertical or slanting posi- 
tion, that is, heads to the bottom and tails at the top, which suggests the 
activity of swimming upriver. Two small cup marks in each glyph represent 
eyes, and one below suggests a mouth. The shad has a notch in its upper jaw 
into which the lower jaw fits. This is what the Indians observed from above 
and carved on the rocks. Many of the fish glyphs have two or more laterally 
projecting lines, which may represent pectoral fins. Some glyphs have a ver- 
tical line down the center of the figure, which may represent a dorsal fin. The 
lines at the top, forming the tail of the fish, usually diverge, leaving the figure 
open. This suggests a forked tail, a distinguishing characteristic of the shad. 
Measurements of the fish glyphs, taken in 1916 by Marye and Kurtz, indicate 
they ranged in length from 14 inches to 17 inches, which is within the average 
size range for shad. 

Concentric circles with and without central cupules were present at Bald 
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Friar. They resemble fish nests, as seen from above, and may be a symbol of 
abundance and fertility. At least two concentric-circles glyphs have straight- 
line appendages: one has a line extending from the center to beyond the outer 
circle, and the second has a line extending out from the outer circle. These 
lines may represent fish turning and shaping the nests, i.e., the circles, with 
their tails. On the other hand, the grooved lines may represent symbolic 
penes. 

The numerous cupules at Bald Friar, including the pit and groove form, 
may be the oldest glyphs at the site. Such glyphs in the Great Basin of the 
United States, for example, are believed to be between 5,000 and 7,000 years 
old (Heizer and Baumhoff 1962). I suggest that the cupules at Bald Friar may 
represent fish eggs and their carving was a metaphor for fertility. 

In sum, I interpret the carving of fish glyphs, concentric circles, and cu- 
pules on the rocks in the Susquehanna River as a ritual act of renewal of this 
vital resource for life by Native American medicine men. 


EPILOGUE 


Expecting this project to be one of information gathering, analyzing, and 
presenting, I soon discovered that the true challenge of Bald Friar was to 
locate the dispersed fragments. About 90 specimens were removed in 1927. I 
have located less than half this number. Where are the rest? The specimens 
in Bel Air have been recently moved indoors to the historical society build- 
ing, but those at Elkton are still outdoors. All are virtually forgotten. The 
state of Maryland has claimed the specimens from the collector's garden and 
is curating them. The state is also negotiating for ownership of those at Druid 
Hill Park. 

Looking back, some 75 years later, the well-meaning attempt to salvage the 
petroglyphs from the site can be judged a failure. It is regrettable that a com- 
plete in-situ survey and documentation effort did not take place prior to the 
construction of the dam. Perhaps the petroglyphs should have been left in 
place where they would have been safe beneath the waters of the reservoir. 
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1 8 Clift’s Rock 


Unionism and the Civil War in 
East Tennessee 


Rex Weeks 


uring the American Civil War, the Federal army swelled with thou- 
D sands of southerners (Current 1992; Judd 1996; Patton 1934). Many 
were east Tennesseans, known to their friends as “loyalists” and to their foes 
as “traitors,” “Tories,” and “Lincolnites” (Current 1992:29—60; Judd 1996:2; 
Livingood 1981:159; Marquis 1978:31; Patton 1934:63). They strengthened the 
Union, weakened the Confederacy, and ultimately shaped the outcome of 
the war. 

The War divided loyalties between east and west Tennessee. In Nashville 
on June 24, 1861, Governor Isham Harris issued an official proclamation of 
Tennessee’s secession from the United States (Current 1992:29; Livingood 
1981:155; Marquis 1978:31; Patton 1934:3-25). East Tennessee, however, did 
not lend itself well to the antebellum plantation economy characteristic of 
the west part of the state. In east Tennessee, there were a great deal of manu- 
facturing and coal-mining interests from the North (Armstrong 1993b:113; 
Goodspeed Publishing Company 1887:899, 925; Janow 1989:33; Livingood 
1981:123; Marquis 1978:32; Smith and Coulter 1990:14; Wilson 1998:42). 

President Abraham Lincoln was keenly aware of Union sentiment in east 
Tennessee (Current 1992). Moreover, east Tennessee held tremendous poten- 
tial for recruiting troops in strategic Chattanooga, “The Gateway to the 
South” (Current 1992:29). Chattanooga railroads, in particular, were vital 
links to the South and their control was essential to defeat the Confederacy. 

About 27 miles north of Chattanooga, there are seven enigmatic inscrip- 
tions on a flat sandstone boulder, designated archaeological site 40-Ha-467 
(Tennessee Department of Environment and Conservation n.d.). The site is 
probably an example of Unionism, given its location and the content of the 
inscriptions. A comparison of local historical information with the location 
and content of the inscriptions suggests that Colonel William Clift may have 
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made the inscriptions during the Civil War sometime between September 22 
and October 18, 1863, in the midst of the siege of Chattanooga. 


COLONEL CLIFT 


Figure 18.1 is an archival photograph of Colonel Clift in his Federal uniform 
(Armstrong 1993a:399). Throughout his life, he proved himself as a leader not 
only in times of conflict but also in church, politics, and business. Clift led 
the home guard in his community at Soddy prior to the Civil War (Good- 
speed Publishing Company 1887:925; Marquis 1978:17; Smith and Coulter 
1990:6). During the Civil War, he gave Unionists asylum at his home and led 
a volunteer infantry unit known as the Seventh Tennessee Federal Regiment 
(Janow 1989:39; Livingood 1981:157-158; Marquis 1978:33; Wilson 1980:62, 
1998:42). During the siege of Chattanooga, he served as a courier, carrying 
messages between Federal commanders in east Tennessee and Kentucky until 
his arrest and imprisonment (Armstrong 1931, 1993a:398, 1993b:9; Goodspeed 
Publishing Company 1887:923; Marquis 1978:18; Wilson 1993, 1998:42). 

Clift was a charter member of the first Protestant church in Hamil- 
ton County, Tennessee, the Mount Bethel Presbyterian church (Armstrong 
1993a:242-243; Janow 1989:27; Livingood 1981:94-95; Marquis 1978:17—20; 
Smith and Coulter 1990:3; Wilson 1993, 1998:42). He and his brother-in-law, 
Major Robert McRee, provided the land for and helped build the Mount 
Bethel Presbyterian meetinghouse. There, Clift served as an elder and clerk 
for many years. 

In addition to his leadership role in the Presbyterian church, Clift was a 
prominent figure in east Tennessee politics. He was appointed Hamilton 
County agent of Indian Affairs in the 1830s by the U.S. government (Marquis 
1978:17; Smith and Coulter 1990:6; Tennessee State Library and Archives 
n.d.). Between 1848 and 1855, he served as a commissioner for the Improve- 
ment of Navigation committee on the Tennessee River (Goodspeed Publish- 
ing Company 1887:925; Marquis 1978:17; Smith and Coulter 1990:6; Wilson 
1998:41). Clift also was a representative for Hamilton County, voting against 
the state’s secession in several referendums (Livingood 1981:155-156; Wilson 
1998:41). 

Finally, Colonel Clift was a wealthy proprietor in both coal mining and 
land speculation. Beginning in 1828, he bought huge tracts of land on the 
mountain and river for one cent per acre (Armstrong 1955, 1993a:104—108; 
Janow 1989:20; Livingood 1981:97; Marquis 1978:17; Smith and Coulter 
1990:6; Wilson 1998:42). With his thousands of acres of mountain land, he 
started a coal-mining business that fueled growing industries in Chattanooga 
(Armstrong 1993b:113; Goodspeed Publishing Company 1887:899, 925; Janow 
1989:33; Marquis 1978:32; Smith and Coulter 1990:14; Wilson 1998:42). He 


Figure 18.1. Colonel William Clift in his Federal uniform. 


died Hamilton County’s first millionaire (Armstrong 1931, 1993a:108; Mar- 
quis 1978:18; Wilson 1998:43). Clift’s legacy in business, politics, his church, 
and the military made him a prominent figure in the history of Hamilton 
County, Tennessee. 


LOCATION OF INSCRIPTIONS 


Figure 18.2 shows the location of site 40-Ha-467 in northern Hamilton 
County near Soddy. Colonel Clift once owned the land on which the site is 
found (Armstrong 1955, 1993a:104—108). The site lies in a cove at the northern 
foot of a hill at 1640 feet AMSL. The promontory is private property on 
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Figure 18.2. Geographical location of Clift’s Rock. 


Walden Ridge, the eastern flank of the Cumberland Plateau. Walden Ridge 
presents formidable cliffs to the Tennessee valley. The valley separates Walden 
Ridge from the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains to the east. 

Rare gaps in Walden Ridge permit travel from the valley floor (Livingood 
1981:18). The site is approximately 0.25 mile southwest of a major bend in 
the old wagon road through a gap that winds around the base of the steep 
hill. Clift may have used this road in carrying information between Federal 
commanders in Chattanooga and Knoxville during the siege of Chattanooga 
(Armstrong 1931, 1993a:398, 1993b:9; Goodspeed Publishing Company 1887: 
923; Marquis 1978:18; Wilson 1998:42). During the war, he also sometimes 
hid in the mountains near Soddy (Coulter 1990:18; Janow 1989:40; Livingood 
1981:158; Marquis 1978:33). The history of Soddy suggests a plausible relation- 
ship between the Civil War, Colonel Clift, and the location of site 40-Ha- 
467. Study of the content of the inscriptions further strengthens the possi- 
bility of this relationship. 


CONTENT OF INSCRIPTIONS 


Figure 18.3 illustrates the content of site 40-Ha-467. The site contains seven 
inscriptions on a flat sandstone boulder measuring 11 feet, 5 inches by ro feet, 
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Figure 18.3. Drawing of petroglyphs on Clift’s Rock. 


8 inches. The eastern extent of the boulder remains covered with soil, but the 
western portion rises from the ground surface about 1.5 feet. 

Inscriptions include images and text. Two inscriptions combine an image 
with text. Images resemble three hands, two meetinghouses, and a Confed- 
erate flag. Text consists of two phrases and a single initial. Together the im- 
ages and text form a semicircular configuration. 


Phrases 


The words “LiNCoLN RiSe” and “RoSyCaN RiSe” are found on the north- 
western extent of the boulder. The words probably do not refer to two people 
with the surname “Rise,” but more likely represent phrases. As such, Lincoln 
and Rosy are subjects relative to the verb rise, perhaps in the sense to “suc- 
ceed, win, and prosper.” President Abraham Lincoln and Brigadier General 
William Rosecrans, or “Old Rosy,” as he was called (Tucker et al. 1969:29; 
Wilson 1980:105), were prominent figures during the Civil War. President 
Lincoln wanted to preserve the Union and Old Rosy was sent to Chatta- 
nooga to defend it. If the phrases “Lincoln rise” and “Rosy can rise” are 
construed as expressions to “succeed, win, and prosper,” then sympathies of 
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the artist must have been with the Union. In northern Hamilton County, 
Colonel Clift was the leader and most vocal proponent of the Unionist move- 
ment (Armstrong 1993a:398; Coulter 1990:17; Goodspeed Publishing Com- 
pany 1887:923; Janow 1989:39; Livingood 1981:157-159; Marquis 1978:31-32; 
Smith and Coulter 1990:9; Wilson 1980:62, 1993, 1998:41). 


Hands 


Following the expressions to rise, hands may have been related to power. The 
hand is the most numerous motif at site 40-Ha-467. Two are left hands and 
one is a right. The left hands are larger than the right one. The largest of the 
two left hands is nearest to “LiNCoLN RiSe.” It also contains the initial Z 
in the center and has a flared wrist like a glove. The large hand may have been 
associated with President Lincoln, who often wore gloves in public (Sanburg 
1974). Certainly, he had two pairs of gloves on him when assassinated in Ford 
Theater on April 14, 1865, by John Booth (see photos in Kunhardt and Kun- 
hardt 1993:102-104). Colonel Clift and President Lincoln supposedly corre- 
sponded and had a meeting in 1862 (Civil War Centennial Commission 1964; 
Hurlburt 1866:78; Livingood 1981:169; O’Neal 1996; Wilson 1993, 1998:42). 

The other left hand is intermediate in size to Lincoln’s and the small right 
hand. The intermediate hand has a distinctive cuff resembling an officer’s 
coat (Figure 18.4). It could represent the hand of General Rosecrans in the 
same pattern as that of President Lincoln. Lincoln’s hand was paired with a 
statement and Rosy’s may have been as well. 

The third hand is the smallest. It is a right hand at the most southern 
extent of the composition. Reaching to the south, this very childlike hand 
has an open wrist, which is unlike the other two hands. The small right hand 
could have been a metaphor for the Confederate states breaking away from 
the Union. It also may have been related to Biblical scripture, particularly 
Matthew 5:30, “If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off” (Baker 1888:51). As 
an elder of the Presbyterian church, Clift was undoubtedly familiar with this 
scripture. 


Confederate Flag 


Nearest the intermediate hand is a rectangle with an X across the interior. 
The image resembles a Confederate flag. It is placed by the hand that may 
have represented that of General Rosecrans. Federal troops under General 
Rosecrans were sieged in Chattanooga following the Battle of Chickamauga. 
Between September 22 and November 25, 1863, Confederate General Braxton 
Bragg held the defeated Union army within a one-mile square of town, which 
included the meetinghouse of the Presbyterian church (Armstrong 1993a:247, 
1993b:32; Livingood 1981:183; Wilson 1980:97-104). 
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Figure 18.4. Left hand petroglyph at Clift’s 
Rock (photograph by the author). 


Meetinghouses 


There are also two images that resemble houses on the northwestern part of 
the boulder. They probably are not ordinary houses but rather meeting- 
houses. Presbyterian meetinghouses were very important to Colonel Clift, 
particularly Mount Bethel (Armstrong 1993a:242-243; Marquis 1978:17—20). 
The small house image bears striking resemblance to the Mount Bethel Pres- 
byterian meetinghouse (see photograph in Smith and Coulter 1990:3). This 
house has a 7-shaped, rectangular projection extending from its roof that 
probably is not a chimney. The projection does not extend to the base of the 
house, which appears to be sitting on blocks above the ground. Instead, this 
projection may have been the Mount Bethel bell tower. Clift donated the bell 
to the church from his riverboat, the Black Hawk (Janow 1989:40; Marquis 
1978:21-30; Smith and Coulter 1990:3-6). 

Just above the small meetinghouse is a larger one (Figure 18.5). This larger 
house image has a curious small rectangle that is superimposed over one of 
the gables. The gabled roof of the Chattanooga Presbyterian meetinghouse 
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Figure 18.5. Presbyterian meetinghouse petroglyph at Clift’s Rock 
(photograph by the author). 


was clipped by a bombshell on August 21, 1863 (Armstrong 1993b:32; Livin- 
good 1981:179). President Jefferson Davis had declared that the day be one of 
prayer and fasting in the Confederate states. In Chattanooga, the Presbyte- 
rian church observed this day and the meetinghouse was filled with Confed- 
erate officers. Colonel John Wilder’s Federal regiment took shots at the 
church, aiming first at the steeple. The third shot finally hit the roof and 
everyone inside ran outside except the minister, Dr. B. M. Palmer. 

Later, during the siege of the Union army in Chattanooga, General Rose- 
crans used the Presbyterian meetinghouse as a hospital (Armstrong 1993a: 
247). Inside the larger house motif is the phrase “RoSyCaN RiSe.” General 
George Thomas, “The Rock of Chickamauga” (Goodspeed Publishing Com- 
pany 1887:821), relieved Old Rosy from his command of Federal troops in 
Chattanooga on October 18, 1863 (Armstrong 1993b:37; Livingood 1981:187; 
Wilson 1980:105). Old Rosy left disheartened the next morning. There would 
have been little need for Rosy to rise after the eighteenth. 


CONCLUSION 


Colonel Clift probably inscribed the boulder during the siege of Chattanooga 
under General Rosecrans, September 22 to October 18, 1863. In the fall of 
1863, Clift’s morale was probably at an all-time low. Since the beginning of 
the Civil War, he had tried to lead a Federal infantry unit of volunteers, many 
of whom quickly abandoned him (Armstrong 1993a:398; Coulter 1990:17—-18; 
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Livingood 1981:157-159; Marquis 1978:17; Smith and Coulter 1990:9; Wil- 
son 1993, 1998:42). The Chattanooga Presbyterian meetinghouse had been 
bombed by his beloved Union forces (Armstrong 1993a:247, 1993b:32; Livin- 
good 1981:179). His son, Major Moses Clift, had commanded a victorious 
Confederate infantry unit at Chickamauga, contributing to the predicament 
of the Union army in Chattanooga (Armstrong 1993a:398; Marquis 1978:34— 
35; Wilson 1993, 1998:42). 

Nearing seventy, Clift was growing too old to fight and had been relieved 
of command without any explanations (Livingood 1981:157—158; O'Neal 
1996). During the siege, he attempted to carry dispatches between General 
Rosecrans in Chattanooga and General Burnside in Knoxville (Armstrong 
1931, 1993a:398, 1993b:9; Goodspeed Publishing Company 1887:923; Marquis 
1978:18; Wilson 1993, 1998:42). He may have stopped at the rock when trav- 
eling along the old gap road and contemplated these things just before Old 
Rosy’s dismissal. Only a few days later, he was apprehended by his own son, 
Major Moses Clift, and sent to military prison in Atlanta. 

The content and location of the inscriptions at site 40-Ha-467 seem to be 
corroborated by the history of Colonel Clift. The inscriptions appear to show 
in words and images Clift’s dearest sympathies for the Union cause. If so, 
Clift’s Rock is a testament to the spirit of Unionism in east Tennessee during 
the American Civil War. 
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DATING METHODS 


1 9) Passamaquoddy Shamanism 
and Rock-Art in Machias 


Bay, Maine 
Mark Hedden 


he rock-art of Maine, as in other areas of the Northeast occupied his- 

torically by Algonkian-language speakers, seems to have been the work 
of spiritual leaders who obtained special powers through visionary experi- 
ences. Maine, however, is distinctive in having a major set of petroglyph sites 
on tide-washed ledges where the sequence of style changes can be related to 
the local rate of sea-level rise during the Holocene. Style changes in these sites 
at Machias Bay can be traced from approximately 3,000 years ago into the 
nineteenth century a.p. The earliest extant designs are related to Late Archaic 
petroglyphs from the Great Lakes. While the Machias Bay Tradition con- 
tinued to develop in situ, intermittent accretions of new design motifs, which 
are similar to Late Prehistoric rock-art in the Great Lakes and surrounding 
watersheds, indicate an ongoing cultural exchange through migrations, trade, 
or long-term visits between distant groups. 

There are only traces of the rich and complex Passamaquoddy shamanic 
tradition implicit in the literature on Maine Native Americans. One of the 
best of these, Fannie Hardy Ekstorm’s Old John Neptune (1945), contains a 
vivid portrait of a reputed shaman in his declining years and a few fragmen- 
tary oral accounts that contain the memory of shaman practices. Ekstorm, 
who grew up in the prejudices of the time, was startled by the dimensions of 
the tradition that so infused the whole belief system and was frustrated by 
her inability to probe deeper into the mysteries. 

Concentrations of prehistoric petroglyphs around Machias Bay near the 
eastern tip of Maine constitute a record of shamanic concerns into the period 
of European contact. The significance of the images related to shamanism in 
the Machias Bay petroglyphs can be fleshed out by comparison with the pic- 
tography and rock-art of the better-known linguistic cousins of the Maine 
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Passamaquoddy who lived around the Great Lakes and maintained intact 
shamanic traditions well into the nineteenth century. The present account 
describes the sites, the setting, and the basis for a chronology of petroglyph 
styles in Maine before summarizing briefly what the changes in petroglyphs 
tell us about the last 3,000 years of a Native American shamanic tradition. 


THE SETTING 


The making of rock-art in Maine followed a cooling trend, beginning about 
4,000 years ago, toward colder, wetter conditions that fostered mixed conifer/ 
deciduous forests with a higher proportion of evergreen species of fir, spruce, 
and pine and enabled a more southerly distribution of white birch, used for 
making lightweight bark canoes (Spiess 1993). This shift from more open 
deciduous forests similar to present-day southern New England to denser 
forests with higher proportions of conifer species after 3,000 years ago effec- 
tively made overland travel in Maine more difficult for Native Americans. 
During the transition period, campsites began to appear along small remote 
streams and flowages bordered by wetlands, areas difficult to traverse without 
a lightweight boat (Spiess 1993). Late Archaic toolkits (ca. 6000 to 4000 
years B.P.) along the coast of Maine featured a variety of well-made heavy 
stone celts, gouges, and mauls suitable for making dugout canoes and other 
heavy woodworking tasks. Later Woodland or Ceramic Period toolkits from 
the same area favored small portable celts, end scrapers, and knives aug- 
mented with ready-mades from locally available lithics. These tools were ca- 
pable of shaping the smaller woods needed for lightweight bark canoes and 
poles for bark-covered lodges. Birchbark canoes enabled long portages and 
deep penetrations along smaller streams and flowages by a party of one (or 
more), something less feasible with heavier dugout vessels (Spiess 1993). 

The date proposed for the first appearance of rock-art in Maine coincides 
with glottochronological estimates of the earliest separation of Eastern Al- 
gonkian language groups, namely the Micmaq and Passamaquoddy-Maliseet, 
from Central Algonkian languages, such as Ojibway and Cree (Fiedel 1991). 
The date also matches the earliest archaeological contexts for fired grit- 
tempered clay pottery in Maine along with a variety of other early Woodland 
artifacts that are suspected to have central and western antecedents (Fiedel 
1991). Similar pottery is associated with an Adena-related mound complex in 
New Brunswick as well as habitation and cemetery sites from southern On- 
tario between 3000 and 2200 years B.p. (Spence and Fox 1986). The combi- 
nation of these traits suggests that the first appearance of rock-art in Maine 
is related to a movement or expansion of Algonkian language groups already 
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adapted to the Lake/Forest environment easterly toward the coasts of Maine 
and the Canadian Maritimes. 

Within our present understanding of the distribution of small habitation 
and mortuary sites during the early Woodland period in Ontario, such a 
movement may have taken place as a gradual infiltration by small bands or 
families who gathered seasonally for purposes of trade, ceremonies, and mar- 
riage as well as interment of the remains of the dead (Spence and Fox 
1986:30). The locations and times for gathering would require a season and 
central location with sufficient sources of food available to support extended 
visits by the aggregate of several small groups. Machias Bay is centrally lo- 
cated within the range of the Maine—New Brunswick coast and water routes 
into the interior that were historically the domain of the Passamaquoddy- 
Maliseet at the time of European contact (ca. A.D. 1600) (Figure 19.1). Ma- 
chias Bay was also known historically to have been used as a seasonal gath- 
ering place until the Passamaquoddy were forced to cede their rights to the 
area in 1793 (Drisko 1904; Hedden 2002). The analysis of more than 400 
petroglyphs from the nine sites identified along the Machias River estuary 
indicates a continuity of use from about the time of the initial appearance of 
pottery in Maine to the abandonment of the mainland gathering place 
around a.D. 1790. Unoccupied island sites in the bay may have remained 
accessible to local natives after 1790. Two island sites have probable nineteenth- 
century-style petroglyphs (Hedden 2002). 


HISTORY OF FIELDWORK ON MAINE ROCK-ART 


In 1888, Colonel Garrick Mallery, then in the process of collecting field 
data for his pioneer study of Native American rock-art, made a visit to the 
“Picture Rock” petroglyph site (ME 62.1) in Machiasport. He recognized sty- 
listic traits shared with rock-art sites near the Great Lakes in former Al- 
gonkian territory. He published an inaccurate illustration based on a local 
resident’s tracing that stood for nearly a century as the only readily available 
source on the site (Mallery 1893). 

In 1894, Embden resident E. W. Moore took a number of photographs of 
the petroglyphs on a Kennebec River ledge in his town (ME 69.4). Fortu- 
nately, his visit was made before the outer end of the rock was dynamited to 
facilitate log drives. His photographs, now in the Maine Historical Society 
collections, indicate that Moore did not find petroglyphs in the section of 
ledge later destroyed (Hedden 1988). Members of Benedict Arnold’s expedi- 
tion to Quebec in 1776 mention ME 69.4 in surviving journal entries. In the 
1960s Dean Snow, then on the staff of the University of Maine, made color 
slides of the Embden site and recognized shamanistic signs and figures simi- 
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Figure 19.1. Map of the Maritime peninsula with Machias Bay and the 
Passamaquoddy-Maliseet (Ezchemin) tribal territories in a.D. 1600 (after 
Bourque 1989). 


lar to those at Algonkian sites near the Great Lakes that he had seen in his 
youth (Snow 1976; see also Hedden 1988). 

In 1977, I obtained a small grant from the Maine State Museum to make 
a record of the three sites then known (62.1, 62.11, and 69.4). The results 
indicated an intricate array and overlay of designs on surfaces at the sites that 
pointed to a considerable period of use. At 62.1, exploration of ledge out- 
crops, separated from the present eroded shoreline by a tidal channel (Fig- 
ure 19.2), led to the discovery of other petroglyphs. These petroglyphs, some 
in fragmentary condition, depicted anthropomorphs with features that were 
different from those on the whaleback ledge on the mainland shore. I recog- 
nized striking parallels to features identified as Archaic in Midcontinental 
and Western rock-art (Hedden 1996). These observations reinforced an initial 
impression that Machias Bay petroglyphs were done over a considerable span 
of time and that more than one discernible style was present. 

Over the next two decades, fieldwork continued as funding and time be- 
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Figure 19.2. Outer ledge at 62.1, looking northwest at low tide 
(photograph by the author). 


came available under the sponsorship of the Maine State Museum and the 
Maine Historic Preservation Commission. By 2000, seven additional sites in 
Machias Bay had been located and nominated to the National Register of 
Historic Places (62.6, 62.8, 62.23, 62.24, 62.25, 62.46, and 62.47). Special 
thanks are owed to the dedicated persons who took the time while they 
walked, canoed, or kayaked in the bay to survey likely ledges for petroglyphs 
and who reported their finds to me (David Cadigan, Sharon Townsend, Rick 
and Martha Jordan, Sandy Lagasse, and Bob “Ernie” Lewis). Two pictograph 
sites (ME 21.26 and ME 12.28) on rock massifs overlooking lakes in south- 
western Maine and a historic site with incised aboriginal designs on Grand 
Lake Stream (ME 94.32) were also recorded (see Hedden 1996 for more 
details). 


RECORDING AND ANALYSIS 


The sites with petroglyphs were recorded as located with photographs, “sur- 
face prints,” and drawings. Surface prints enabled an immediate assessment 
of a given panel for the presence of designs regardless of light conditions 
(Hedden 1958). Once located, the images were photographed when light from 
the sun struck at a low angle. Mapping and determination of petroglyph 
elevations were done as assistance and survey equipment were obtained. An 
inexpensive carpenter's contour measure was used to determine depths and 
contours of the pecked designs and a carpenter’s angle measure with a bubble 
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level attached to the handle served to establish the slope of each petroglyph 
panel below dead level. 


NATURE OF THE SITES WITH 
PETROGLYPHS IN MACHIAS BAY 


The nine petroglyph sites located in Machias Bay all appear on relatively soft 
bedrock exposures of metamorphosed slate. No exposures of harder igneous 
rocks in the bay are known to have been used for petroglyphs. By the end of 
the last glacial period, the bedrock had been buried under till composed of 
sand, gravel, and large boulders. On the uneroded shoreline bordering the 
petroglyph sites, the till overburden still measures from 2 to 7 m thick. The 
rock surfaces had been scored by subparallel scrapes left by mile-high glaciers 
and remained buried through the Holocene until rising sea level and storm 
tides eroded away the sand and rock overburden. The erosion process left a 
few large boulders, a meter or more in diameter, scattered over the ledge 
surfaces (Figure 19.2). 

Once exposed, the outer rind of scored rock patinates to a darker color 
and may, in time, spall off as a result of frost action and/or abrade smooth 
where tidal waters roil up the sand. Aboriginal petroglyphs were found only 
on surfaces with glacial striations in the tidal zone and only on those surfaces 
that had darkened or patinated as a result of long-term exposure to ultraviolet 
rays and mineralization. These long exposed surfaces are more brittle and 
fractured than the light-green or bluish-gray smooth surfaces of bedrock re- 
cently eroded out from the glacial till. On the basis of these observations, we 
believe the aboriginal petroglyph maker preferred, all other factors being 
equal, a newly exposed surface. A brittle patinated surface may fracture in 
unpredictable ways under the impact of a hammerstone (Hedden 1986). 

This scenario of the successive use of newly exposed, progressively higher 
bedrock exposures in the making of Machias Bay petroglyphs formed the 
basis for establishing the relative order of changes in style and motif. From 
these observations, style periods were proposed based on the correlation of 
the rate of sea-level rise, determined from radiocarbon dating of coastal peat 
and salt marsh deposits, with the known archaeologically defined cultural 
sequence (Belknap 1989; Hedden 1996:11). 


METHOD OF PETROGLYPH MANUFACTURE 


Several rhyolite cobbles with abraded edges were found during surveys near 
petroglyphs on the more isolated island sites of 62.24 and 62.46. Several ex- 
amples were found near the petroglyphs wedged into crevices in the bedrock 
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where they could not be readily dislodged by surf or ice. These rhyolites of 
igneous origin are harder and tougher than the metamorphosed sedimentary 
slate bedrock. The widths of the abraded edges fall within the widths and 
contours of the impact scars on existing petroglyphs. 

Some of the earlier petroglyphs were quite carefully and delicately made, 
with narrow lines (Styles 1 and 2). Later styles (4 and 5a) may have wide body 
areas filled in with even, shallow pecking. My initial impression was that 
possibly some kind of hammer and chisel tool combination was being used. 
However, use-wear on the hammerstones indicates that they were used di- 
rectly on the rock surface, with edge widths consistent with line widths on 
the petroglyphs, and they were hefty enough to have made sufficiently deep 
impact scars. These observations are corroborated by experimental work by 
Rex Weeks, who found that delicate dints could be made with a hammer- 
stone alone and that efforts to use a smaller stone as a chisel caused the 
smaller stone to shatter under the impact of the “hammer” (Weeks, presen- 
tation at IRAC 2000, Wisconsin). 

Occasional “sketched” petroglyphs with thin lines of widely spaced shal- 
low dints or peck marks were recorded (62.24, Panel 7, Style 3). In these 
cases, the “sketch” was never elaborated or redone with heavier dints to form 
the characteristic overlapping or closely laid pecked sequences that form out- 
lines and/or filled-in areas. As the “sketch” dots would be obliterated in the 
process, we can only infer that one manufacturing procedure used involved 
an initial outline with widely spaced dots that was subsequently filled in with 
deeper, closely spaced or overlapping dints. 


DEVELOPING A SEQUENCE OF STYLES FOR 
THE MACHIAS BAY PETROGLYPH TRADITION 


The stylistic analysis, carried out as new sites and information developed, 
concentrated initially on the most frequent subject category, the anthropo- 
morphic figure. The sample was sorted for recurring attributes of body form, 
head or headdress, appendages, and apparent activity that tended to occur 
together. Combinations of attributes were tried and checked against the lim- 
ited information derived from rare superimpositions, differential weathering 
and wear on associated designs, and differential positioning of designs on a 
given panel. Centrally positioned designs on an otherwise unmodified surface 
that contained other, more peripheral, motifs were assigned priority status as 
being earlier. Often, the earlier temporal position of the centrally located 
figure could be confirmed by its being perceptibly more worn than the pe- 
ripheral subjects. On panels on which associated figures appeared similar in 
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technique, style, and wear, the designs were provisionally assumed to have 
been executed at one time. 

This procedure served to distinguish the probable sequence of specific sty- 
listic traits on a given surface but did not objectively support stylistic se- 
quences within a series of surfaces at one site or on multiple sites in one area. 
A testable sequence did not emerge until multiple examples of the earliest 
designs were found at site 62.24 in 1987 that could be correlated with similar 
figures on low surfaces at 62.1 and 62.8 (Hedden 1989, 1996). 


RELATING SEA-LEVEL RISE TO STYLISTIC CHANGE 
IN THE MACHIAS BAY PETROGLYPH TRADITION 


The petroglyphs at site 62.24 appear on ledges within 30 m of the present 
eroded shoreline. Another 200 or so meters of eroded ledges fringe the sea- 
ward edge of the island. All of these outer ledges that could be accessed were 
carefully inspected for traces of petroglyphs wherever glacially striated surface 
remained intact and unobscured by seaweed growths. No petroglyphs were 
found on these fringe ledges. 

The lowest surfaces containing petroglyphs at 62.24, with elevations mea- 
sured from a datum derived from a U.S. Geological Survey marker within 
the site area, reached 2.5 m below the mean high-tide level in 1991 and were 
within a range of 21 to 27 m from the nearest uneroded shoreline. These low 
surfaces contained paired anthropomorphs similar to the figures on the Outer 
Ledge at 62.1. The paired anthropomorphs were centrally located on the sur- 
faces where they appeared and did not appear on higher panels closer inshore. 
The centrally located paired figures were designated Style 1 (Figures 19.3, top; 
see Table 19.1 for diagnostic features of styles). 

From this point, associated stylistic attributes were sorted and tested 
against the position of each panel relative to elevation and to distance from 
the uneroded glacial till deposits. This process gave a sequence of styles on 
progressively higher surfaces with one anomalous placement (Style 5a). Five 
style groups were recognized at 62.24, with Styles 1, 2, 3, and 4 distributed 
over successively higher panels. Style 5a elongated seminaturalistic figures 
with extended arms bent at the elbows were found to be associated occasion- 
ally on low surfaces with Style 1 petroglyphs in a peripheral position or super- 
imposed over the earlier figures. 

In effect, once a surface clears following the erosion of sand and gravel 
overburden, petroglyphs may be made on whatever part of a panel appeals 
to the maker. Subsequently, the panel was available for later visitors to the site 
to add to or even rework existing designs. The scarcity of instances of super- 
imposed images during the prehistoric period indicates that reworking 
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Figure 19.3. Machias Bay petroglyphs: 
(from top) Style 1; Style 2; Style 3. 


over existing designs was probably accidental when it happened. Differences 
in style and wear in the rare cases where one figure is superimposed on an- 
other indicate that the later design was probably done after the earlier de- 
sign had weathered to the point of invisibility. The reuse of that surface, 
despite the greater potential for undesirable spalling, suggests the makers of 
the later designs had other overriding considerations for where they placed 
their images. 

Table 19.2 data demonstrate the sequential placement of Styles 1, 2, and 3 
on ledge surfaces at progressively higher elevations and at locations closer to 
the eroding shoreline. The highest elevation reached and the closest location 
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to the eroding shore for examples of a defined style were the keys for deter- 
mining placement in the style sequence. There were variants. Style 4 on site 
62.24 is broadly scattered over 300 m of the shoreline with elevations and 
distances from shore that include the highest and closest as well as some of 
the lowest and most distant. However, when elongated Style 4 figures ap- 
pear on low surfaces (such as 62.24, Panels 8 and 20), they are associated with 
and placed peripherally to earlier figures with Style 1, 2, or 3 features. One 
example of Style 5a with extended bent arms in a gift-giving gesture on a low 
surface is partially superimposed over an earlier petroglyph (62.24, Panel 3). 

The rate of erosion of the glacial till, while governed generally by the rate 
of sea-level rise, varied specifically for each site according to the degree of 
exposure to occasional storm-driven winds and tides, the increased tidal 
amplitude as Machias Bay narrowed, and the depth of the glacial till over- 
burdens. As the sequence of styles was analyzed for each site, site-specific 
variations in the expected distributions according to elevation and distance 
from shore became evident. At mainland site 62.8, the distribution of Styles 
4 through sb forms includes four ledges covering a distance of 50 m from a 
high seaward ledge to a low-lying outcrop to the north. The seaward ledge 
served to slow the erosion of 7 m of glacial till covering the northerly ledges 
until sometime following the placement of Style 3 anthropomorphs. Hence, 
the pattern of erosion from lower to higher surfaces described for 62.24 ap- 
plies at 62.8 only for the seaward ledge during the period encompassed by 
Styles 1 through 3. The makers of petroglyphs attributed to Styles 4 through 
5b on the northerly ledges had a wide range of fresh surfaces to choose from 
within the embayment partially protected by the southerly, high seaward 
ledge. 

Following the initial clearing of the Outer Ledge at 62.1, the removal of 
glacial till and exposure of new surfaces for petroglyphs seem to have pro- 
ceeded along the top and southeast faces of the Main Ledge. The Main 
Ledge, 24 m long and shaped like a beached whale with the massive head on 
shore, slopes upward and westerly 6 m from the seaward edge on the east end 
(Area E) and then westerly through 8 m of surface in the middle (Area C), 
6 m toward the west end (Areas A and B), and, finally, over the past 150 years, 
through an additional 4 m of unmarked ledge surface to the present eroding 
shoreline. The seaward Area E was badly spalled and eroded with fragments 
of petroglyphs tentatively assigned to Style 4 or later. Area C had a variety 
of less eroded active shaman and associated spirit forms attributed to Style 
5b. Area A (west end) and the adjacent area on top of the ledge (Area B) 
contained moose representations and other signs including an aboriginal 
petroglyph of a seventeenth-century European vessel dwarfed by a large cross 
(see below). All the petroglyphs in Areas A and B appear to belong to the 
contact and historic periods (Styles 6a and 6b). 
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The highest elevations of the ledges off the island site 62.46 lost all original 
organic soils and vegetation within the historic period. The washed sands and 
gravel on the highest point still contained traces of B-horizon soil develop- 
ment along with a scatter of aboriginal lithic artifacts. The site is partially 
exposed on the west to strong northerly inshore winds from the sea and pro- 
tected on the east and southeast by high nearby islands. The sequence of 
styles, beginning with Style 5a and ending with Style 6c, proceeds from ledges 
on the south (Ledges 7 and 2) to ledges on the north (Ledges 1 and 6). 


SUMMARY OF STYLES, TECHNIQUES, 
AND SUBJECTS IN THE MACHIAS BAY 
PETROGLYPH TRADITION 


Table 19.3 summarizes preliminary data on surface slopes, metric line widths, 
line contours, and other details of pecking techniques and wear associated 
with select examples of each style. Significant variations in technique appear 
for Styles 1, 4, and 5a whereby several petroglyphs in each sample exhibit 
narrow U-shaped dints that indicate the use of hammerstones with narrow 
striking surfaces, probably prepared by prior flaking. Style 1 is characterized 
by frontally oriented passive anthropomorphs with abbreviated appendages. 
The anthropomorphic subjects are presented as equals in size and attributes. 
Styles 4 and 5a mark a change in the way the anthropomorphic subjects 
(shamans/spirits) are presented. Style 4 features an elongated narrow-body 
anthropomorph in the passive stance with abbreviated arms, which continues 
the earlier trance state forms of Styles 1 through 3. The Style 4 figure is larger 
than apparently contemporary figures on the same surface. Some of the small 
associated anthropomorphs are “active,” with feet turned the same direction, 
complete arms curved around toward the hips, and small V-shaped heads. I 
have interpreted the difference in size as significant, possibly indicating the 
beginning of some form of social ranking related to the shaman’s status 
(Hedden 1996). The smaller associated figures may represent spirit familiars 
who carry out the wishes of the larger sized shaman. 

Style 5a anthropomorphs incorporate the active mode with complete ap- 
pendages and significant gestures that can be interpreted (Rajnovich 1994). 
The introduction of these new concepts in the Machias Bay Petroglyph Tra- 
dition is accompanied by a finer pecking technique with U-shaped dints and 
narrow lines, probably executed with a prepared hammerstone. During the 
periods that followed the introduction of new images, e.g., Styles 2 and 3 and 
sb through 6a, the petroglyphs show clear to fine execution but with a range 
of widths and depths as well as spacing between dints that indicates less 
attention to preparing the tool being used and less care to the final appear- 
ance of the image. The end of the tradition of petroglyph making in Machias 
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Bay (Styles 6b and 6c) is marked by dints made with a hammerstone with a 
broad edge that left dish-shaped contours, probably an unmodified cobble. 
The poorly defined dints of Style 6c at times suggest that a scraping or rub- 
bing motion may have been used along with hard blows. 


DATING THE STYLES 


As stated earlier, linguistic separation dates, archaeological evidence, and the 
rate of sea-level rise indicate that the earliest petroglyphs in Machias Bay were 
made around 3000 B.p. This date coincides with the initial appearance of 
aboriginal clay pottery in Maine (with radiocarbon dates from lodge sites that 
cluster around 2800 B.P.). 

Six prehistoric and one borderline historic aboriginal pottery periods have 
been defined for Maine and the Canadian Maritimes, based on changes in 
manufacturing method, temper, and finishing of the clay vessels (Petersen 
and Sanger 1991). Radiocarbon dates from charcoal or other carbon sources 
associated with vessel fragments have enabled fairly precise support for esti- 
mates of the range of years before present for each ceramic period (CP). 
While there is no necessary relationship between the changes in the manu- 
facture of pottery, which was made by women, and the changes in styles of 
petroglyphs, made by shamans and vision seekers who were generally (but 
not always) men, the changes in pottery finishing techniques do seem to 
coincide with other associated archaeological evidence of changes in living 
patterns, trading relationships, and social structure, which may be attributed 
to outside cultural influences, environmental changes, or other developments. 
Significant changes in the pottery occur at the end of Ceramic Period 1 
(CP-1), around 200 B.c.; at the end of CP-3, around a.p. 400; at the end of 
CP-4, around a.p. 1100; and at the beginning of the contact period, around 
A.D. 1500. These dates form provisional hooks by which we have hitched the 
chronology of major changes in petroglyph styles to major changes in the 
prehistoric ceramic manufacturing styles. Table 19.1 includes a summary of 
these changes and the corresponding dates. 


MAKING SENSE OF THE CHANGES IN STYLE 
SUMMARIZED IN TABLE 19.1 


The anthropomorphs featured in the Machias Bay petroglyphs represent the 
interaction between the shaman and the spirits to whom he attributes his 
powers. The exact nature of the vision trance encounter with the spirit (or 
spirits), the identity of the spirit who gives the power or medicine, remains a 
secret to be revealed only in dire extremity. In public performance, the sha- 
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Figure 19.4. Style 5a, shaman/spirit as active performer with bird attributes (62.24, 
Panel 2). 


man may indirectly allude to the nature of the experience and the identity of 
the giver. The actual details remain his mystery. The petroglyphs, as a form 
of performance, continue this reticence. The attributes and gestures make 
clear the nature of the source of his potency, his powers, without being 
specific. This may take the form of a Style sa figure with three-digit hands 
and a projecting beaklike protrusion from the head combined with the gift- 
giving gesture (Figures 19.4 and 19.5). We know from these clues that the 
spirit encountered in a vision quest came from a being capable of flight, of 
far-reaching vision, and of the ability to rise toward the powers of the heav- 
ens above. Beyond this, we cannot penetrate. These specifics remain part of 
the inner mysteries and the personal experiences that were not, normally, 
publicly shared. 

The petroglyph images remain ambiguous. We are never sure whether 
we are looking at the shaman displaying attributes that express the nature of 
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Figure 19.5. Style 5a, shaman or anthropo- 


morphic spirit featuring arms out and bent 
upward in gesture of “bearing gifts.” Note the 
three-digit hands, birdlike head silhouette, 

and unidirectional feet (sign for movement, 
traveling) (62.24, Panel 2). See also Figure 19.4, 
drawing of same panel (photograph by the 
author). 


his powers, at a representation of the spirit who has given the powers, or 
at some combination of both. The issue is moot. The shaman and the spirit 
(or spirits) who empower him are, as the shaman is in his trance state, con- 
ceived as one, as a fleeting unity. The shaman is spirit. The spirit invests the 
shaman. 


THE NATURE OF THE SHAMAN’S PERFORMANCE 


Among Algonkian groups, the vision quest to obtain gifts of spirit power was 
a private matter, conducted secretly. A successful quest may lead to public 
displays of significant items and songs and gestures while dancing that re- 
ferred indirectly to the source and nature of the gifts obtained. Historic ac- 
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counts of Algonkian shaman performances around the Great Lakes distin- 
guish between a single /eswka shaman in a trance state, hidden from his 
seated audience by a bark shelter (called the Shaking Tent), and elaborate 
public performances conducted by several shamans who were members of the 
Midewtwin or the Wabeno societies. The Shaking Tent ceremony, led by a 
shaman during a trance who summoned and interrogated various spirits for 
assistance, took place in response to a specific crisis at any time during the 
year and had a very broad reported distribution that included small Algon- 
kian hunter bands in the northern woods as far as Hudson’s Bay and Labra- 
dor. The historic accounts of public performances involving several sha- 
mans indicate that they were held during seasonal gatherings when shamans 
from many bands might be invited to perform in concert. Speck (1920) re- 
ported an oral account that stated shaman groups once performed together 
in Maine. 


CHANGES IN THE SHAMAN’S PERFORMANCE 
INFERRED FROM MACHIAS BAY PETROGLY PHS 


The images change over time. These changes express differences in the way 
the shaman presents his concept of the experience or conceives his role as 
intermediary between the mysterious energies that influence events and his 
people. These differences in the way the anthropomorphic forms are pre- 
sented may chronicle changes in the shaman’s status in society, changes in the 
nature of society, changes in the environment, and outside events that the 
shaman, as a respected leader in his group, must deal with. 

In this short essay I can only sketch in the events implied by the changes 
in petroglyph styles and the supporting data. For more details, the reader is 
referred to my earlier articles (Hedden 1996, 2002). 

In the paired figures of Style 1, the equal size of the shaman and the head- 
less spirit on the shaman’s left is consistent with the archaeological indications 
of seasonal exploitations of a variety of ecological niches by small bands com- 
posed of extended families or lineages who met occasionally in larger gather- 
ings with other bands. The shaman/spirit relationship projected is that of 
social equals, or brothers who assist one another. The scattered distribu- 
tion of small habitation sites with pottery (CP-1 through CP-3) from the 
periods of Style 1 through Style 3 suggests that this ecological pattern per- 
sisted without significant variation through to the end of CP-3 (i.e., 3000 to 
1600 B.P.). The consistent depiction of the passive or trance posture implies 
that a public performance would have been along the lines of the Shaking 
Tent ceremony with the shaman heard but hidden from view. 

A single Micmaq source (Hagar 1896) suggests the nature of the vision 
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Figure 19.6. Style 2, shaman invested by spirit, 
which is represented only by a second pair of 
legs connected to the central “spirit path” 
(62.24, Panel 8 detail) (photograph by the 


author). 


quest expressed by the Style 1 images: “The novice (seeking power) must keep 
his object a secret while camping alone in the woods with an outfit for two, 
the other, an invisible companion. A being will finally appear . . . who will give 
him the gift of magic, the power to assume animal shapes, to walk through 
fire unharmed, through water without being drowned, to translate himself 
through the air with the quickness of thought, to control the elements, to 
walk on water, etc.” 

Styles 2 and 3 develop the concept implicit in Style 1 by merging the head- 
less spirit being into the body of the shaman, as though to make graphic the 
idea that the spirit “invests” the shaman (Figures 19.3, middle, and 19.6). The 
doubled or tripled torso and leg lines represent the shaman invested. This 
may be an original development of the Machias Bay Petroglyph Tradition. I 
have not found another example reported from any other rock-art site in the 
Northeast. 
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Figure 19.7. Style 4, shaman with “full belly” spirit. 


The passive posture and rudimentary appendages that signal a trance state 
continue through Style 4 shaman/spirit figures along with the continuous 
curve from broad shoulders to narrow waist to legs that curve outward. The 
torso, however, becomes narrow and elongated and is often solidly pecked out 
with fine dints. In one eroded example, pecked lateral lines in a ladder series 
run across the torso. In two cases, the V-shaped head of earlier styles is re- 
placed by stylized antlers (Figure 19.7). Perhaps the most significant change 
with Style 4 is the appearance of small anthropomorphs on the same panel 
who are depicted as active (62.24, Panels 8 and 15). These smaller figures have 
complete arms and legs and gestures that can be interpreted in the context of 
Algonkian pictography. The smaller size of these figures and their gestures 
suggest that they represent spirit familiars who execute the wishes of the 
larger shaman. The size difference between the shaman in trance and the 
familiars suggests control by the shaman, which may reflect an increase in 
social ranking. The narrow elongated body and ladderlike lateral bars across 
the torso are similar to those found on figures incised on a Hopewell style 
stone platform pipe in Massachusetts (Willoughby 1935) and on figures in- 
cised on slate fragments from a site on Staten Island in New York Harbor. 
The antler headdresses are a link to Midwestern Hopewell statuettes (Dragoo 
1963). 

The Style 5a shaman/spirit anthropomorphs signal a change in the nature 
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Figure 19.8. Meda spirit who hears, 
sees all. 


of the shaman’s performance from a hidden visionary shaman to public dis- 
play of the shaman’s powers. The Style 5a “gift bearers,” usually pecked on 
large, exposed, nearly level panels, are represented with detailed, sometimes 
seminaturalistic, appendages (arms, hands, feet), active postures, and pecked- 
out body areas. These petroglyphs are presentations meant to be seen. It is not 
hard to imagine a human actor, a shaman, wearing attributes and using ges- 
tures that refer to the spirit entity, moving, dancing, in public display. 

Diverse, unique, active anthropomorphic forms, each with distinctive sil- 
houettes, gestures, and attributes, distinguish Style 5b figures. These include 
a delicately executed deer with short armlike forelegs and the bent legs and 
feet of a human impersonator. The ends of the forelegs dangle like partially 
detached hooves. Above and behind the deer is a sketchy outline of an upper 
torso and head. This abbreviated form of the passive trance state is found 
associated peripherally with a number of other Style 5b anthropomorphs. A 
number of images that fit into the historic Ojibway canon of Midewitwin 
pictography appear during Style 5b. These include a large oval head outline 
of a Meda with eye dots as the only facial feature and large outlined ovoid 
“ears” that extend obliquely down from the head outline (62.8, Panel 11-1). 
The Meda, as spirits, do not speak but hear and see all that goes on (Fig- 
ure 19.8). 

Colder conditions associated with the Little Ice Age reached their climax 
during the seventeenth century. Spruce/fir forests favored by moose expanded 
westerly along the coast (Spiess 1993). Deer forms disappear. Moose repre- 
sentations are dominant for Styles 6a and 6b during the contact period. The 
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pecked forms of three European sailing vessels with seventeenth-century hull 
forms, superstructure, and rigging appear among the Style 6a petroglyphs. 
The earliest may represent a small French pinnace, which is dwarfed by a 
large Christian cross before the bow and intersected through the hull by a 
pair of parallel arcs. In Central Algonkian pictographs, two parallel arcs that 
rise and return to the plane of earth normally signify the shaman’s vision path 
to the sky regions. In this case, the arcs rise below the stern and end in the 
hull before the large cross. There is no return to earth. The sign may indicate 
that the shaman had met the French (not necessarily in Machias Bay) and 
understood their message in this manner: to reach the abode of the sky spirits 
(heaven) one must be baptized in the French faith bus, unlike in the shaman’s 
visionary experience, there is no return. This is a one-way trip that hap- 
pens only after physical death (Hedden 2002). 

Two other ship images show English features with no religious signs 
(62.46 and 62.47). Both ships may refer to an abortive attempt by English 
entrepreneurs to set up a trading post in Machias Bay that was scuttled by 
the French in 1633 (Hedden 2002). All three ship images appear on surfaces 
with Style 6a, large, outlined moose or passive anthropomorphs, indicating 
the visionary shaman tradition was still active around 1635. 

Style 6b consists entirely of a few small naturalistic male and female 
moose, usually paired as they would be during the fall rut, with no associ- 
ated shamanic signs or anthropomorphs (62.1, 62.11, and 62.47). The Pas- 
samaquoddy gatherings on the mainland in Machiasport ended by 1793 when 
a treaty established a reservation along the St. Croix River in Maine. A few 
Passamaquoddy remained resident in the Machias area until the 1930s. 

There is no indication that the making of petroglyphs at the mainland 
sites (62.6, 62.8, 62.1, and 62.11) continued on the property claimed as “pri- 
vate” by settlers after 1793. However, some of the unoccupied islands in the 
bay, such as 62.46, may have served as Passamaquoddy campsites during the 
nineteenth century. Style 6c is restricted to the upper edges of Ledge 1 on 
62.46 and Ledge 1 on 62.47. Naturalistic moose forms do not appear. Two 
examples were recorded of small anthropomorphs with raised arms, which 
the Ojibway call Maymaygwayshi, or little rock spirits, who assist healers of 
the sick (Dewdney and Kidd 1962; see Figure 19.9). Also present are small 
canoe figures with single occupants. The bow of one canoe twists upward 
to form a snakelike shape. The other is situated east of a large serpent on 
a separate panel (62.46, Panels 7 and 7a). These may correspond to the 
Wiwilimecg, or water serpent (Ekstorm 1945). Incised Micmaq petroglyphs 
of canoe travelers and sea serpents have been reported from Nova Scotia. 
These images may have served as prophylactic devices against the ever-present 
hazards of the sea (Molyneaux 1988). These last petroglyphs suggest that tra- 
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Figure 19.9. Maymaygwayshi healing 
spirit. 


ditional beliefs in spirit-assisted healing and protection continued into the 
nineteenth century but may not have involved visionary shamans. 

The prehistoric petroglyphs of Machias Bay, Maine, show periodic changes 
in style and location that can be dated. In another paper, I have related these 
changes to what we know of concurrent developments in Maine’s prehistory 
identified through archaeological and linguistic studies throughout north- 
eastern North America (Hedden 1996). In form, subject, and context, the 
prehistoric petroglyphs are consistent with the work of visionary shamans. At 
some point during the seventeenth century, following European contact, the 
Machias Bay petroglyphs cease to feature a central role for the visionary sha- 
man as principal advisor and intermediary between the spiritual sources 
of power (or “medicine”) and the people. I have not found evidence that 
aboriginal rock-art as an expression of spiritual contact continued in Maine 
after the end of the American Civil War (ca. 1870). 


20 Analyzing and Dating 
the Nisula Site, Québec 


Daniel Arsenault 


he Canadian Shield is one of the most important territories of North 

America where rock-art sites can be found. From northwestern Sas- 
katchewan to eastern Québec, several hundred sites have been identified, and 
their locations usually show a close link to traditional waterways, rivers as 
well as lakes, used by Native groups during their seasonal journeys. Although 
many of these sites located in the Great Lakes region are considered to be in 
the core area of the Algonquian rock-art phenomenon, many others have 
been reported in its peripheral regions (Dewdney and Kidd 1967; Rajnovich 
1994), such as in the so-called Québec boreal forest. However, contrary to 
what has been found elsewhere in the Canadian Shield, the Province of 
Québec has yielded only a very limited number of rock-art sites up to now. 
As a matter of fact, rock-art research in Québec was almost nonexistent prior 
to the 1990s. 

Thus during the sixties and throughout the seventies, only a handful of 
scholars, among them the late Selwyn Dewdney (see Lévesque 1965; Saladin 
d’Anglure 1962, 1963, 1966; Tassé and Dewdney 1977), undertook archaeo- 
logical projects at Québec rock-art sites, and they did so without any serious 
interest or help from the established scientific community. Disappointingly, 
at the very end of the eighties, only six rock-art sites had been identified and 
more or less carefully recorded.’ It is noteworthy that in the neighboring 
Province of Ontario, about 400 sites had already been identified. It goes 
without saying that such an enormous difference between Ontario and Qué- 
bec was due to a lack of emphasis on rock-art research in the latter province. 
Accordingly, it can be argued that the rock-art potential in Québec has been 
quite underestimated by generations of archaeologists. 

This lamentable situation began to change significantly at the beginning 
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of the nineties when the Nisula site was analyzed, using a new scientific pro- 
cedure (Arsenault et al. 1995). This endeavor was just the first step in the 
setting up of a multidisciplinary research project called PETRA RQ (a French 
acronym that means “Programme for the survey, analysis, and in situ preser- 
vation of rock-art sites in Québec”). PETRARQ has brought together re- 
searchers from different scientific disciplines (archaeology, archaeometry, art 
history, semiology, ethnology, ethnolinguistics, ethnohistory, radiometric dat- 
ing, museology, geomorphology, entomology, lichenology). It aims at devel- 
oping the archaeological study of rock-art sites in Québec, while at the same 
time taking into consideration the questions of site conservation, protection, 
and management. This program seeks among other things to forge a close 
collaboration with local native communities and to launch an “information 
and education” campaign directed at the general public. To date, one of the 
fruitful research results of the PETRARQ project has been, since 1996, the 
discovery of six pictograph sites and four petroglyph sites scattered through- 
out the Québec boreal forest (see Figure 20.1). 

Among these newly discovered sites, the Nisula site (Borden code number 
DeEh-r) was the first to receive the focus of our scientific endeavor. Before 
the Nisula pictograph site was reported to us, and then authenticated by our 
PETRARQ field crew during the course of an exploratory visit in 1992, only 
three sites with digital lines had been recorded in Québec: one in Abitibi, one 
in the Ottawa Valley, and one in the Mauricie (St. Maurice River) district. 
Until then, the North Shore of the St. Lawrence River territory represented 
one of the most underestimated Québec regions as to its potential for the 
presence of rock-art sites. The exploratory visit, which we made in September 
1992, gave us a chance to demonstrate the potential for archaeological analy- 
sis that exists at the Nisula site, and this in itself justified undertaking a 
project to carry out an exhaustive study of its constituent elements. In un- 
veiling the actual existence of such a site in such a territory, we now had the 
easternmost site with digital markings among all those localized in the Ca- 
nadian Shield, the second major site in the province of Québec, and the only 
example of its category known to the scientific community, which happens 
to be situated in Innu (also called Montagnais) First Nation territory. 

Therefore, this chapter gives me the opportunity to present some of the 
results of the site analysis and, in so doing, to offer a glimpse into how the 
PETRARQ team proceeded in the analysis of rock-art sites in Québec. 


THE THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK OF PETRARQ 


A multiple questioning approach underlies and orients PETRARQ’s research 
framework. More specifically, a series of general questions are always ad- 
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Figure 20.1. Map of the Province of Québec showing the location of 
rock-art sites; pictograph sites are indicated by numbers while petroglyph 
sites are shown in capital letters. The Nisula site (#9) is currently the 
easternmost rock-art site in the Canadian Shield. 


dressed prior to our fieldwork, such as: Where do rock-art sites occur and 
with what kind of environmental context are they linked? What is the signifi- 
cance of the motifs that have been traced on rock formations? How old are 
they and with which cultural traditions can they be associated? What kind 
of function or functions did they fulfill and what were the interconnections 
between them and between them and other types of archaeological sites? To 
what extent can local oral traditions be of help in furnishing pertinent infor- 
mation about these sites? How important are these sites in terms of heritage 
for First Nations groups? And how can we protect these archaeological sites 
from weathering mechanisms and destruction in order to preserve these im- 
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portant remains and their settings for future generations? It is to these gen- 
eral questions, notably, that the members of PETRARQ attempt to provide 
answers and, in doing so, we attempt to develop responsible measures by 
carefully analyzing specific rock-art sites and their physical and cultural con- 
texts. 

Then, keeping in mind the general questioning approach, we have tried to 
circumscribe the initial problem with regard to the “discovery” of the Nisula 
site. In fact, with this case two questions merited a more profound inquiry: 


(1) To what extent does the Nisula site resemble or differ from other 
sites with digital lines in the Canadian Shield? 

(2) Does the Nisula site represent an isolated case, unique within the 
James Bay territory, or is it the tip of a rock-art “iceberg” in that region 
that should be investigated more thoroughly? 


ROCK-ART SITES OF THE CANADIAN SHIELD 


As a start, one can already recognize the fact that such rock-art sites, as genu- 
ine archaeological phenomena, are of exceptional interest for Québec, as they 
are for the other provinces in the Canadian Shield, since they represent al- 
most the only “permanent” archaeological remains that can be studied in situ 
over and over again,” although they are subjected, like any other cultural re- 
source, to some increasing weathering processes due in part to human negli- 
gence. But what do these rock-art sites look like? These sites encompass rock 
formations showing, on the one hand, visual symbols traced or painted with 
the use of red ochre (such symbols are sometimes referred to as “pictographs” 
or “rock paintings”) and, on the other hand, rock carvings (also called “pet- 
roglyphs”). In the Canadian Shield, the majority of these sites are exposed to 
the air on cliff sides and rock outcrops adjacent to bodies of water (lakes and 
rivers) and for this reason are only accessible by watercraft (or on foot, across 
the ice, in winter). For the pictograph sites, the graphic content generally 
consists of motifs drawn with red ochre directly applied to the vertical or 
strongly inclined surfaces of certain rock formations composed of granite, 
migmatite, or pelite. Most often, these motifs have been traced with the use 
of fingertips,’ hence the expression “digital lines,” which will be employed 
throughout the remainder of this chapter. 

These digital lines represent human figures, animals or fanciful beings, a 
variety of objects (e.g., canoe, bow), or else visual symbols of a geometric 
nature, such as simple rectilinear streaks arranged vertically and parallel to 
each other. At present it is difficult to understand the meaning of these 
graphic works (see, however, Arsenault and Gagnon 1998a), although the 
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likelihood is great that, in some cases, it has to do with a long-lasting sym- 
bolic expression of the relationship maintained (and that still continues to be 
maintained today in certain communities) by human beings with the forces 
or entities of the natural or supernatural world (Arsenault 1998a). In other 
words, rock-art sites might be a testimony of cultural rites and representa- 
tions tied either to the religious beliefs and sacred spheres of Native peoples 
or to some more mundane domains,‘ practices that in some instances may 
have been repeated over the course of several centuries (Arsenault 1997, 
1998a, 1998b, 2004a, 2004); Arsenault et al. 1995; Rajnovich 1994; Tassé and 
Dewdney 1977; Vastokas and Vastokas 1973). 

If rock-art sites located in eastern Québec form an integral part of Cana- 
dian Shield history, with its specific aboriginal peoples, cultures, and tradi- 
tions, it becomes obvious that analysis of the sites will help us better under- 
stand some aspects related to the ideological and religious domains proper to 
Native peoples’ past. In the case of the Québec pictograph sites, one can 
ascertain that their area of distribution lies north of the St. Lawrence River, 
within a vast territory covered by the boreal forest. It is this territory that na- 
tive communities of the Algonquian linguistic family have occupied for cen- 
turies, if not for millennia—groups of hunter-gatherers traditionally shared 
a nomadic way of life. It is not too hazardous to argue then that rock-art 
sites were the work of the ancestors of the Algonquian peoples, and cer- 
tain sites, if not the majority, should date to the so-called prehistoric pe- 
riod, which precedes the arrival and permanent establishment of Europe- 
ans on the American continent. The Nisula site analysis seemed to support 
this view. 


HOW THE NISULA SITE WAS FOUND: 
A PECULIAR FISHING EXPERIENCE 


During the summer of 1985, a couple from Montréal was spending a few days 
in the Upper North Shore area of the St. Lawrence River, where many lakes 
can be found. More precisely, Mrs. Anne Nisula, who was born and raised in 
Finland, was fishing with her husband on Lake Cassette, located about 15 km 
(10 miles) north of the town of Forestville. They were unsuccessful in trying 
to catch fish, but when their boat passed by a high cliff, bored by the fishing, 
Mrs. Nisula turned her attention to scanning the cliff face and suddenly ob- 
served and was intrigued by some red markings. She quickly turned to her 
husband to tell him that these figures looked like the pictographs she used 
to see in her native country when she was a child. Her husband did not 
believe her, but Mrs. Nisula decided that it would be interesting to gather 
more information about her “fishing catch.” Back in Montréal, she wrote to 
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Charles A. Martijn, an archaeologist working then at the Québec Ministry 
of Culture, to inform him about the strange paintings of Lake Cassette. She 
also sent him a map with the precise location of the site and a sketch of the 
pictographs, specifying their sizes and respective locations on the cliff face. 
The archaeologist was very intrigued by the news, but for reasons out of 
his control was not able to go to the site before 1991. It was only then that 
Martijn could confirm that it really was a pictograph site. Thereafter, it was 
decided to launch a research project and, in honor of the woman who made 
the effort to make this site known, it was decided to give this site the name 
“Nisula.” 

From 1992, four successive campaigns of archaeological fieldwork have 
been done on the site, one during winter (Arsenault and Gagnon 1992, 1993, 
1996, 1998b). Different specialists have joined their expertise in order to study 
the Nisula site components. On the one hand, archaeologists, geoarchaeolo- 
gists, art historians, and specialists in preservation methods have proceeded 
with the recording, dating, and analyses of the site in its physical and cultural 
setting. On the other hand, ethnohistorians and ethnologists have tried to 
find out relevant data, looking for historical archives and interpreting Innu 
oral tradition linked to past knowledge of their ideological and religious ac- 
tivities. 


THE PHYSICAL SETTING 


The Nisula site is one of the few pictograph sites located in the far eastern 
part of the Canadian Shield. This open-air site is seen on one of the high 
granitic cliffs of the northern shore of Lake Cassette (Figure 20.2). The site 
area, with its rich natural resources, was part of a territory traditionally ex- 
ploited by the Innu people (Montagnais), but this territory is now a provin- 
cial conservation park, open to the public for fishing, hunting, and other 
outdoor sports. 

The cliff face on which the pictographs were made is oriented toward the 
south and south-east and therefore lighted by the sun’s rays during most of 
the day, especially in the morning; also, winds blow constantly around the 
rock formation, usually leaving people who come close to the site without 
adequate protection. Furthermore, because of the harsh climatic conditions 
reigning in this region during the winter, the Nisula site is often covered with 
ice and, therefore, exposed to various damaging effects such as freezing and 
thawing (Figure 20.3). Its elevation ranges between 170 and 190 m above sea 
level. Its rock surface was previously smoothly curved and highly polished, a 
phenomenon attributable to the grinding movements of glaciers and to the 
polishing action of water flows following the thaw at the end of the last 
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Figure 20.2. General view of the Nisula site under winter conditions. From 
January to April, one can visit the site on foot by walking on the ice sheet of 


the lake (photograph by the author, PETRARQ project). 


glaciation, approximately 11,000 years ago. It is interesting to note that the 
rock formation on which the drawings can be seen is located at a “strategic 
place,” that is, near a channel in the middle of the lake that “forces” canoers 
passing nearby to see its pictorial content and even, as it could have been in 
the past, to stop at the foot of the cliff for performing rituals such as offering 
consecrated gifts (e.g., tobacco) to the spirits dwelling there (Arsenault 20042). 


THE PICTORIAL CONTENT 


Composed of different geometric and figurative elements painted with red 
ochre (mainly hematite), the decorated surface of the site covers 6.75 m by 
2.01 m, that is, an area of nearly 14 m’. One can distinguish four contiguous 
painted panels. The lower borderline of the main panel is at about 2 m above 
the lake water level, at least during summertime. In their current state of 
preservation, the pictographs are rather pale. This is why they are difficult to 
see, especially when the sun’s rays are reflecting on the rock surface. These 
conditions could explain why the Nisula site had passed unnoticed until re- 
cently. 
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Figure 20.3. Front view of the Nisula site showing how the site can be partly 
covered with ice. Periodically, over the years, the freeze-and-thaw process has 
been one of the natural causes for the slow but progressive weathering of the 


rock surface (photograph by the author, PETRARQ project). 


On the Nisula site, one can distinguish 145 lines, unevenly distributed on 
the four panels. These panels, numbered from I to IV, are separated by natu- 
ral features such as cracks or face orientation. Panels I and IV only show a 
few parallel and vertically oriented lines whereas panels II and II offer a very 
complex content. Although in the latter panels most of the lines are only 
vertical, oblique, or horizontal lines measuring between 1 cm and 25 cm, one 
can see about 20 “stick-figures” that can be related to figurative motifs (Fig- 
ure 20.4). More specifically, some of these pictographs, measuring between 
5 cm and 22 cm, depict anthropomorphic, zoomorphic, or zooanthropomor- 
phic figures (Figure 20.5). The other motifs could be the representation of 
material objects such as a dwelling or a canoe. 

When one looks closer, using magnifying lenses, it is possible to note that 
the lines and motifs were made by using fingertips only (Figure 20.6). Indeed, 
one can assume that the “artists” powdered red ochre and mixed it with water 
(or other binders such as fish albumin or animal fat) before applying this 
semiviscous substance on the rock facade without any other tool than fingers. 
In other words, the image-building process for the making of pictographs at 
the Nisula site required a hands-on approach. 
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Figure 20.4. The main panel (panel I) displaying dozens of elements traced 
with red ochre, some of them representing human or animal-like figures but the 
majority only depicting geometric lines (photograph by the author, PETRARQ 
project). 


THE FIELDWORK 


On the archaeological level, our fieldwork included different actions that can 
be summarized here. First, we carefully recorded the site components in dif- 
ferent media. To do so, we used, on the one hand, felt pens of contrasting 
colors for tracing the components on transparencies (Mylar), a recording 
process that has been proved safe for the painted surface. The visual compo- 
nents, such as pictographs, lichens, mineral stains, cracks, and exfoliations, 
were carefully traced according to their exact scale and respective positions, 
the pictographs being in particular reproduced in red using a dot-by-dot 
technique, which most accurately reproduces the original appearance of a 
pigmented drawing (Figure 20.7). On the other hand, we have taken many 
photographs, using sensitive films with different lenses and filters in order to 
keep a complete visual corpus of the site and its content up to date. 

Second, the preservation conditions of the site were evaluated by me and 
my colleagues Louis Gagnon, André Bergeron, and Alan Watchman. It ap- 
pears that the site has been subjected to various stresses caused by continuous 
and discontinuous environmental pressures, such as rain, snow, sun radia- 
tion exposure, freezing and thawing (Figure 20.3), vegetation growth, earth- 
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Figure 20.5. Anthropomorphic figures appearing on 
the main panel (panel II) of the site. Among these 
figures, one can note in the lower left part a horn- 
headed figure that could be a depiction either of a 
supernatural creature or of a shaman who has been 


in contact with a spiritual entity (photograph by the 
author, PETRARQ project). 


quakes, and so forth. However, at the present stage, only some of these 
pressures can be partially controlled or slowed by mechanical or chemical 
interventions. Thus, following a meeting held in February 1993 at the Centre 
de Conservation du Québec (CCQ ), in Québec City, at which two special- 
ists in conservation methods, André Bergeron, from the CCQ, and Ian Wain- 
wright, from the Canadian Conservation Institute, were present, it was de- 
cided to clean up those parts of the rock surface overgrown with lichens, 
fungi, or algae using a biocide-fungicide. The following summer, we pulver- 
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Figure 20.6. Close-up view of a digital tracing at the 
Nisula site, showing the clear imprint of the painter's 
fingertip (photograph by the author, PETRARQ 
project). 


ized and applied a biocide-fungicide that would stop the parasitic prolifera- 
tion that affects the painted panels. The year after, we observed that all the 
lichens were dead, at which time they were carefully removed from the rock 
surface. Moreover, subsequent visits to the site have proven that this approach 
was successful, since there is no evidence of new parasitic growth or deterio- 
ration appearing thus far on the decorated panels. 

Third, we surveyed the Lake Cassette area in order to better document the 
prehistoric occupation of that territory and, more specifically, to ascertain 
whether any archaeological site was to be found nearby that could have been 
contemporaneous with the Nisula site. Thus, by placing test pits in different 
areas along the shoreline of the lake, we sought to determine when and where 
prehistoric groups could have settled their campsites near the Nisula site and 
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Figure 20.7. Black-and-white photograph of a colored stencil showing the motifs 
and associated lines visible on the rock surface of panel II, the main decorated 


panel of Nisula site (photograph by the author, PETRARQ project). 


to see whether there could be possible relationships with this latter site. At 
the same time, an underwater exploration led by the late André Lépine and 
his team was made just in front of the painted panels of Nisula. Unfortu- 
nately, the archaeological survey has not yielded any conclusive results that 
support the argument: Algonquian rock-art sites are usually found at a cer- 
tain distance from camps and other current settlements. However, the under- 
water exploration resulted in the discovery of a huge block of migmatite, 
weighing more than a ton, that fell down from panel III in the past. It now 
lies underwater at about a 12-m depth. This part of our fieldwork needs to 
be further pursued when funds become available, and some underwater exca- 
vation should be made at the foot of the site in the near future. We remain 
confident that these actions will prove to be fruitful. 

Fourth, we managed to collect samples of some organic material present 
at the site, such as lichens and algae, for biological analysis at Laval Univer- 
sity, in Québec. This analysis showed that the site had been subjected to 
parasites for decades by three different varieties of lichens, as well as by fungi, 
algae, and diatoms. 

Fifth, my colleague Alan Watchman, an Australian specialist in dating 
methods of rock-art sites around the world, came to the site in 1993 and 1994 
(Watchman 1993a, 1993b, 1994) and removed a few minute samples from the 
rock surface where red ochre with an amorphous silica coating can be seen 
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(Figure 20.8)—samples were expected to contain organic matter in the sur- 
ficial raw material. Watchman proceeded to perform a detailed examination 
of the collected samples in a laboratory at Laval University and pretreated 
them for '*C accelerator mass spectrometry dating. He successfully extracted 
the organic matter of two minute samples encapsulated in a thin veneer of 
amorphous silica (or “silica skin”) just under the pigment. The sampled ma- 
terial, after it had been cleaned of lichen, insect debris, bacteria, and other 
microbes, was then sent to the Ansto Laboratory in Sydney, Australia, which 
performed the AMS dating. The AMS analysis of the 1993 sample yielded a 
date of 2,500 + 275 years B.P. whereas that of the 1994 sample gave an age of 
2,440 + 610. This was a real breakthrough in rock-art research in the Cana- 
dian Shield because it was the first time a pictograph site was successfully 
dated using this new method. It appears from the dates obtained that the site 
cannot be more than 2,200 years old (Arsenault et al. 1995). But other clues, 
yielded by ethnohistorical data, have helped us believe that the Nisula site is 
likely a prehistoric site and, accordingly, that its pictographs were produced 
many centuries ago, before the arrival of the first European settlers in the 
seventeenth century A.D. 

Finally, the thorough study of ancient maps of the Jesuit Pierre-Michel 
Laure (Laure and Guyot 1733), accomplished by my colleague Charles A. 
Martijn (1994), shed new light on the historical knowledge of the Nisula site. 
On some of these maps, drafted between 1731 and 1733 under the French 
regime in Canada and showing the so-called “Domaine du Roy” in “Nouvelle- 
France,” one can see a lake designated by the name Pepéchapissinagan; beside 
this name is what could be its French translation (Figure 20.9). The French 
sentence can be read here as, “on this lake one can see on the rocks some 
naturally painted figures.” It is also interesting to note that the Indian word 
Pepéchapissinagan has the same meaning, according to Desneiges Mollen, an 
Innu woman who translated it for us.’ For Charles Martijn, this mention not 
only could be the oldest historical data of a rock-art site ever made in Canada 
but also its depiction could be related to the actual location of the Nisula 
site. It also suggests that the aboriginal people living in the area at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century were still aware of the existence of a picto- 
graph site in their territory. It makes us believe then that the Nisula site was 
still visited by Native groups (probably the direct ancestors of the Innus) 
many centuries after it had been made. 

However, this historical consciousness of a rock-art site dramatically 
changed during the following two centuries, probably under the constant re- 
ligious pressure put on the Innu people by the Catholic clergymen for whom 
everything pagan, word as well as work, was a matter of evil and was to be eradi- 
cated. In fact, the first results of the ethnographic inquiry made by Sylvie 
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Figure 20.8. One of the two motifs depicting a very 
pale horn-headed figure, under which the rock surface 
was sufficiently exfoliated to allow the collection of a 
minute sample for AMS dating (photograph by the 
author, PETRARQ project). 


Vincent and Joséphine Bacon (1994), as part of the Nisula site research, 
among the Innu First Nations of Betsiamites and Les Escoumins suggest that 
these communities had forgotten everything about the Nisula site.° 


ICONOGRAPHICAL ANALYSIS AND 
COMPARATIVE STUDY ACCORDING TO 
A CONTEXTUAL APPROACH 


Another aim of the ongoing project has been to better understand the mean- 
ing in the content of the pictographs seen at the Nisula site. To do so, we 
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Figure 20.9. Detail of an old map of the so-called Domaine du Roy en Nouvelle- 
France, produced under the French regime in 1732 by a Jesuit, Father Pierre-Michel 
Laure. The map shows an Innu (Montagnais) word, Pepéchapissinagan, and its 
approximate French translation (see text). This was the first mention of a rock-art 


site in Canada (photograph by the author, PETRARQ project). 


have privileged a comparative approach, using relevant data from other sites 
of the Canadian Shield, especially those in Ontario. The results of the stylis- 
tic and comparative analysis of the figurative motifs show that there are 
strong similarities between them and those seen at many other sites of the 
boreal forest. As a matter of fact, the plain figures seen at the Nisula site as 
well as the geometric motifs associated with them, through their sizes and 
orientation or through the attitudes, associations, and interrelations of the 
main personages, are all strong clues that let me argue that one is here in 
a context of a large diffusion of religious concepts in this huge territory— 
although far from the core area of the Great Lakes. 

For instance, one can see two horn-headed figures on the Nisula site that 
can be related to major figures pertaining to the imagery of the ancestors of 
the Algonquian-speaking people living throughout the Canadian Shield (Fig- 
ures 20.5, 20.7, and 20.8). According to some scholars (Rajnovich 1994; Vas- 
tokas and Vastokas 1973), this horn-headed figure could have been the repre- 
sentation of either a shaman (the horns symbolizing his or her supernatural 
powers) or a supernatural creature who used to live inside cliffs and other 
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rock formations. Thanks to our ethnographic enquiry, we have learned that 
these creatures are called Maymaygwayshi by the Ojibway, Mamakwasiuch by 
the Cree, and Memekueshuat by the Montagnais and are still used by the latter 
in their atiyucan (legends) told to children. 

Other visual symbols seen at Nisula, such as the man with a triangular 
head, the “upside-down” figure, the carrier of a pinjigusan (the medicine 
bag), and the fighters/dancers (all these figures can be seen in Figure 20.7), 
seem to have been used by the “Nisula inspired artists.” But we need to go 
further in our comparative study and ethnographic inquiries to obtain better 
insight into the meaning of the pictographs, here and elsewhere in the 
Québec boreal forest. However, on the archaeological ground, what is impor- 
tant to consider here is that the presumable age of 2,000 years for the Nisula 
site corresponds to a very active period of cultural exchange in northeastern 
North America. Maybe some ideological concepts, such as those related to 
the horn-headed figure, traveled long distances during those times and were 
shared by different Native groups at some gathering events. 


CONCLUSION 


From all the data presented in this chapter, we can conclude that the Nisula 
site was not created, and did not exist, in a cultural vacuum. On the contrary, 
it shows interesting similarities with other historical and cultural contexts 
proper to rock-art sites scattered throughout the Canadian Shield. What is 
more, the clues gathered are sufficient to allow us to argue that the Nisula 
site belonged, and in some ways still belongs, to a larger Algonquian ideologi- 
cal sphere that in the past was characterized in particular by the symbolic and 
visual markings of specific loci in the Shield. The Nisula site also offers us a 
good example of a context of interpretation and reinterpretation in which 
individuals and groups, including the archaeologists themselves, have tried to 
give meaning to something apparently unusual within the Innu sacred land- 
scape. Indeed, this story about one of a few rock-art sites in the Québec 
boreal forest is far from being ended. 

In sum, this chapter has pointed out the necessity for gathering all perti- 
nent data, notably those derived from First Nations oral traditions, relating 
to the production of rock wall paintings or regarding the past frequentation, 
ancestrally, of these pictograph sites. But this procedure must be carried out, 
at one and the same time, in parallel action with the complete recording of 
the constituent elements of a rock-art site and with respect for the ancestral 
connection and the general sacred character of such a site. This is the only 
serious way to do rock-art archaeology. 
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NOTES 


1. Of these, three are pictograph sites located in the Québec part of the boreal 
forest and one is a petroglyph site placed along the St. Frangois River in the Eastern 
Townships (southwestern part of the St. Lawrence valley), a region also inhabited by 
Algonquian-speaking groups. The two other sites are located in the Kangirsujuaq 
area, in Nunavik (Québec Arctic), and are petroglyph sites. 

2. By permanent, we mean that, contrary to regular archaeological sites dating 
to the paleohistoric period, rock-art sites are part of specific structures (rock forma- 
tions) that remain in place and do not need to be gathered or excavated in order to 
obtain the bulk of the data required for archaeological interpretation. Indeed, only 
terrestrial or underwater soil deposits adjacent to such rock formations offer possi- 
bilities for excavation and may supply additional information regarding the past fre- 
quentation of rock-art sites. 

3. One sometimes finds, at certain sites, hand motifs that are in fact the imprint 
of the hands belonging to the producers of the rock-art, as well as more or less ex- 
tensive stains of pigment, as if someone had occasionally brushed the surface with 
red ochre over a relatively large spatial area. 

4. It appears that Canadian Shield rock-art sites could have expressed ideas other 
than religious meanings: some might have been used for marking the borders of a 
specific territory, for commemorating special events such as the victory of a group 
over another, or simply for giving geographical information. 

5. It is worth noting that a pictograph site (EiGf-2), located in the James Bay 
area in the heart of the Québec Cree territory, bears a similar name nowadays: 
Kaapehpeshapischinikanuuch. Moreover, according to Cree informants I have met, 
this traditional place name for such an archaeological site also refers to the picto- 
graphs that have been made on the rock surface at that location. 

6. This does not mean that the Innus do not know anything about rock-art sites 
within their traditional territories, and I now have information about an important 
pictograph site located in a remote lake not far from the Manic-5 dam, about too km 
northeast of the Nisula site. If this information is confirmed, it might be the other 
rock-art site also mentioned on Father Laure’s maps by the name Chétaskouachioucou. 
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cat, 138 

Catholic clergymen, 356 

Catlin, George, 151, 152 

cave art, 77, 87, 159, 172, 173; dark 
zone, 77; 87, 89, 164, 169; southeast- 
ern, 173 

cavities, 68 

Cayuga, 292 

Cecil County, 291; Library, 299; Historical 
Society, 299, 300 

Cedar, red, 42, 48 

celestial, 152; alignment site, 86; eclipse, 
254; equinox sunrise(s) 254; Evening 
Star, 202; moon, 46; Morning Star, 149; 
solar positions, 256; summer solstice, 
IsI, 153; sun, 46, 289; sun pillars, 210; 
sun’s rays, 149, 152 

celestial pantheon, 192; beings, 54; “Chil- 
dren of the Sun,” 201; Evening Star, 
202; Morning Star, 149; Sun, First Man, 
201, 202, 205, 215; Thunderers, 46, 54, 
63, 105 

Centre de Conservation du Québec, 353 

ceramics, 280, 292; grit-tempered, 320, 3353 
hooded bottles, 193, 195; Iroquoian, 280; 
Late Woodland, 292; Maine, earliest, 
320; Maramec Spring Phase, 91, 96, 
98, 102; Minguannan-related ceramic 
complexes, 292, 304; Mississippian 
shell-tempered sherds, 86; Oneota shell- 
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tempered pottery, 221, 234; Page Cord- 
marked, 167; Ramey, 55; Shenks Ferry- 
related ceramic complexes, 292; Western 
Mississippian, 193; 

Ceremonial bundle, 148 

Chapman, Carl H., 91, 96 

Chase, Charles, 40n.7 

Chase, Clifford, 23, 37, 33, 39n.1, 40n.6, 
40n.7 

Chase, Guilford, 40n.7 

Chase, Larry, 40n.7 

Chattanooga, 308, 309, 311-16 

Chauilla Indians, 181 

Cherokee, 46, 61, 187 

Chesapeake Bay, 290, 292 

Cheyene, 116, 117; seven sacred arrows of, 35 

Chickamauga, 313, 315, 316 

Chickasaw, 46, 62 

chichicois (gourd rattle), 7, 9 

Chippewa, 70 

Chiwerian Sioux, 150, 200 

Choctaw, 6 

chromium, 73 

Chukunut, 15 

Cincinnati, 68; Society of Natural His- 
tory, 66 

Circle Rock, 245, 246, 248, 255 

Civil War, xxviii, 308, 309, 311, 312, 315, 316 

clamshells: containing arrow points, 24, 24, 
26-27, 29, 31, 36, 40n.4, 40n.5 

Clans: Bear, 152; Earth, 146; Sky Above, 
146; Water, 146 

Clark, George Rogers, 9 

Clark County (KY), 1 

clay, 65, 70, 71, 72, 73; tablets of, 71 

Clift, Major Moses, CSA, 310, 320, 316 

Clift, Colonel William, 308-16 

Clift’s Rock, 312, 312, 314, 314, 315, 35 

climate change, 320 

Clovis, 137, 144 

Cluxewe, 130 

coal mining, 308, 309 

Coastal Plain, 78, 79, 80 

Columbia and Port Deposit Railroad, 291 

Columbia River, 130 

conch shells, 70 

Conestoga Area Historical Society, 257 

Conestoga Rock site, 245, 248, 252, 256 

Confederate/Confederacy, 308, 309, 312, 
313, 315, 316 
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Conowingo Hydroelectric Dam, 239, 
290, 295 

Conowingo site, 291, 303 

Conoy, 292, 303; conservation management, 
219, 236, 237; planning process, 220 

contextual approach, 94 

Cooperstown (NY), 290 

copper, 73; artifacts, 36, 37, 40n.I0 

corn, 71. See also maize 

correspondence analysis, 120, 121, 124 

cosmology, 106, 116, 124, 284, 287; Yaruro, 187 

cosmos, xxvili; 191, 193, 196, 200; Middle 
World, 45; This World, 61, 62; three- 
tiered, 45, 46; Lower World, xxviii, 45, 
155, 156; Middle World, 151, 156, 1573 
Under World (Underworld), xxviii, 45, 
46, 545 55» 57, 38, 60-63, 70; upper 
realm, 45; Upper World, xxviii, 45, 46, 
545 55, 56, 58, 60-63 

Coso Mountains, 127 

cougar/cat, 138, 139 

Couteau des Prairie, 10 

cravings, 65, 71, 72, 73 

Cree, 320, 359, 360 

Creek, 46, 62 

Cresswell, 13 

Cresswell Rock, 243 

Cross Site I, 82, 85, 86 

Cross Site I, 82 

Crossville Chronicle, 165 

Crow, 116, 152 

cultural affiliation: requirements regarding 
repatriation under NAGPRA, 35; using 
ethnography to determine, 35-37 

Cumberland Mountains/Plateau, 80, 82-87, 
89, 162, 164, 180, 311 

Cumberland River, 81 

Cummins Paleo-Indian site, 139 

cups and furrows, 69, 69 

cups and rings, 74 

cupmarked boulders, 67, 67, 68 

cupmarks, 65, 66, 69, 70, 73, 74; as deposi- 
tion for umbilical stumps, 74 

cupules, 65, 66, 69; on Easter Island 
heads, 69 


curing, 70 


Dakota, 70, 116, 117 
Danaki-Chattan, 126 
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dart points, 118, 120 

dating/dates: radiocarbon, 48, 49, 86, 98, 
161, 163-64, 167-68, 171-72, 271; radio- 
metric, 345; styles in Maine, 335; using 
cane charcoal, 171; using rate of sea- 
level rise, 319, 324 

Davis, President Jefferson, CSA, 315 

death rites, Winnebago, 34 

death stones, 74 

Decorah (IA), 27, 33 

deer: bone hairpin, 199, 200; ulna awl, 168. 
See also motifs 

Deer Woman, 198, 198 

Delaware 11-13, 292; Indians, 304 

Delaware, University of, 244 

Delmarva Peninsula, 292 

dendroglyph, 3, 4 

De Quatrefages, A., 13 

desert varnish (patina), 271 

DeSoto, Hernando 203, 259 

Detroit, 11, 12 

Dewdney, Selwyn, 280, 344 

Dhegiha(n) Sioux, 146, 201-03, 206, 
215; Sioux tribes, 106, 107; speakers, 
152, 158, 190, 215; language family, 191, 
201; oral traditions, 191, 193. See also 
Siouan 

diet, 71, 71; mineral deficient, 65 

Dighton Rock, xxi 

dirt, 65 

disease, 68, 70 

dog burials, 96, 100 

Dogwood City Grotto, 173 

dolomite, 19, 23 

“Domaine du Roy,” 356, 358, 358 

Dordogne, 126 

Douglass Gorget, 201 

Driftless Area (WI), 219 

Druid Hill Park, 297, 298, 300, 300, 306 

duality (dualism), 90, 106-07, 109 

Duck Island, 295 

Duck River, 81 


Eagle Rock site, 245, 248, 254, 254, 255 

earth and sky symbols, 103-06, 108. See also 
celestial 

Earth Mother, 100, 103, 105, 107 

Easter Island, 69 

Eastern Agricultural Complex, 179, 180, 186 
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Eastern Algonquian languages, 320. See also 
Micmaq, Passamaquoddy 

Eastern Siouan: speakers, 292. See also 
Siouan; Sioux 

Eastern States Rock Art Conference, xxv 

Eastern States Rock Art Research Associa- 
tion, xxviii 

Eastern Woodlands, xxv, 3, 15, 103, 181, 185, 
187; Indians, 188 

Effigy Mounds National Monument, 27, 
28, 29, 31, 36, 40n.4, 40n.5 

elemental forms, xxvii, 126, 133, [41 

elfstenar, 70 

elk/moose-elk (extinct), 138-39 

Elkton (MD), 299, 306 

Elkton Arts Center, 299 

elves, 70 

England/English, 4, 5, 11, 342. See also 
Great Britain 

environment: lake-forest, 321 

erosion patterns, 332 

E-shinkah-wakon, 205 

ethnographic, analogies, 185; literature, 186; 
record, 234 

ethnography: and the interpretation of rock- 
art, 37-38; used in determining cultural 
affiliation, 36-37 

etiology, 69 

Etowah site, 55 

Eurasia, 279, 284 

Euro-American history, 295 

Europe, xxix, 66, 68, 267, 284 

European: contact, 319, 321, 329(Table 11.1), 
332, 342-43; ships in Machias Bay petro- 
glyphs, 329 (Table 19.1), 332, 342; post- 
contact petroglyphs in Michias Bay, 342— 
43; pandemics of European-introduced 
diseases, 329; settlers, 356 


Fairfield County (SC), 260, 261 

falcon, 46 

famine, famine food, 71, 72 

farming, 177. See also agriculture 

fasting, 315 

Faulkner, Charles, 160 

Federal, 308, 309, 311, 315 

fertility, 69, 70 

Field, Henry P, 23, 27, 29, 33, 39n.2, 40n.73 
death of, 27; discovered arrow point 
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cache at Ratcliffe Sacred Rock, 24, 27, 
29, 31 

Filson Club Historical Society, 4 

First Creator, 157 

First Man, 152, 156, 157, 158 

First Nations groups, 346, 359 

fish, 72 

flag, 312, 313 

flake tools (industry), 135, 136, 137, 138, 
139, 140 

flint clay, 100, 155 

Florida, 148 

Footprint Rock, 248, 252, 253 

Forestville, 348 

Fort Leonard Wood (MO, U.S. Army In- 
stallation), 90-92, 92, 95, 100, 102-03, 
106—08 

Fort Ransom (ND), 66 

Fort Rupert, 130 

Fowke, Gerard B., 91, 96-97, 107 

France, 68, 126, 356 

French, 5; destroy English attempt to set up 
trading post in Machias Bay, 342 

French and Indian War, 5 

French Broad River, 80 


galena chert, 36 

games: chunkee 151, stickball, 151 

Gasconade River, 193; drainage, 90, 108 

gastrointestinal illness, 69 

gender, xxvii; female, 187; specific tasks, 177 

Gentle Ponca, 146 

Gentle Sky, 146; leaders, 146 

geophagia, 68, 69, 71, 72 

geophagy, 65, 73 

Georgia, 66, 71, 87, 313, 315, 316; Atlanta, 
316; Chickamauga, 313, 315, 316 

Germany, 66, 68, 72 

Gernt Shelter Rock, 83, 84, &4 

Ghost Dance, 192 

Gideon Lincecum, 6 

Gladwyn, Major, 12 

graffiti, 222, 225, 226, 231, 233, 258; incised 
names and initials, dates, 222, 227; red 
spray paint, 222; incised circle, 233; in- 
cised square, 233 

granite, 66, 70 

Grant, Campbell, xxv, xxvi, 3, 244 

grave goods. See burial goods 
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Great Basin, 306 

Great Britain, 127, 129. See also 
England/English 

Great Lakes, 152, 287, 344, 358 

Great Spirit, 284 

Greece, 71 

Greenbrier (WV), 166 

Green River, 180, 182, 183; drainage, 181 

Greenville County (SC), 259, 260, 261 

Greifswald, Pomerania, 68, 69 

Grey Rock Falls, 291 

Griffin, James B., 4 

grooved axe, 187 

grooves, 66, 68, 226; axe grinding, 226; 
elliptical, 226, 233; predate geometric 
motifs, 233; geometric predate fine-line 
incised, 233 

Guatamala, 284-85 

Guey-Niotiteshesgué, 8 


Hall, Robert L., 103, 108 

Hamilton, Lord Henry, 9 

Hamilton County (TN), 309, 310, 313, 316 

hammerstone(s), 65, 281, 282; experiments 
with, 325; use of, 324 

Harford County, 291, 295, 301; court- 
house, 301 

Harford County Historical Society, 301 

Harpeth River, 77, 78, 78, 81, 82, 84 

Harris, Governor Isham, 308 

Havre de Grace (MD), 290, 292 

Hawaii, 74 

Hawk, 146, 149, 151; spotted hawk/eagle, 
105, 105 

Haywood, John, 77 

healing, 68 

Hendrick, King (Mohawk), 4, 5 

Henson, B. Bart, 77 

“He-who-is-hit-with-deer-lungs,” 150 

“He-who-wears-human-heads-as-earrings,” 
148-49, 150, 152 

Heye Foundation (Museum of the Ameri- 
can Indian), 295 

Hidatsa, 116, 148, 194, 204, 206, 210 

Highland Rim region, 80 

Hippocrates, 72 

Hirth, A. E., 24, 39n.2 

Historic Contact Period, 291 
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Ho-Chunk: origin and meaning of name, 
390.3 

Ho-Chunk Sovereign Nation, 39n.3 

Holocene, 291 

Holtwood Dam, 241, 248 

“Holy-woman-above” (“Striped head”), 
202, 206, 207, 210 

hominy hole(s), 179, 180, 181, 181, 182, 183, 
185, 187-89; distribution, 184 

homo erectus, 127 

Hopewell: related petroglyphs, 328 (Table 
19.1), 340; style 4 found on Hopewell 
style platform pipe, 340; antler head- 
dress on Hopewell style figurines, 340 

horn/cone, 286; as signs of power and 
status, 286 

horned serpent, 46, 57, 63; elk-antlered 
being, 58 

horticulture, 177, 182, 186; based society, 
183, 189; early horticultural practices, 
177, 178, 185; emergence of, 185, 187 

Hubley, Adam, Jr., 13-16 

Hudson's Bay, 338 

human teeth, 169 

hunger, 71, 72 

hunter-gatherers, 348 


iconography, xxii, XXVi, XXVil, xxix, 87, 
90-91, 106, 127, 131, 150, 158, 164, 
284-87, 357 

Iksa, 7 

Illinois, xxvi, xxvii, 42, 43, 43, 44, 45, 46, 
49, 55> 5, 63, 64, 148, 195, 196, 213; Pike 
County, 149 

illness response behavior, 71 

impotency, 68 

India, 126, 128, 284 

Indian Affairs, 309 

Indian removal, 25, 36, 37, 40n.9 

Indian Rock, 295 

Indo-European diaspora, 284 

Indonesia, 71 

Innu (Montagnais) First Nation(s): of 
Betsiamites and Les Escoumins, 357; 
people, 356, 360n.6; territory, 345, 349, 
359; woman, 356; word, 358 

Innu/Naskapi, 284 

inscriptions, 308, 309-12, 316 
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Interior Low Plateau, 78, 79, 88 

interpretations, 319, 328-29; sources for, 329 
(Table 19.1) 

Inyan, 70 

Iowa, 20, 66, 67, 116, 200 

Iowa Archaeological Survey, 22, 32, 36 

Iowa Archaeology Week, 27 

Iowa Office of the State Archaeologist, 29 

Iowa Tribe, 148 

Ireland, 129 

iron, 71; deficiency, 71, 72 

Iroquoian: people, 292, 304; speakers, 292 

Iroquois, 7, 8, 10, 13; League of, 292 

Israel, 127 


Jamaica, 65 

James Bay Territory, 347, 360n.5 

Jefferson Patterson Park and Museum, 301 

Jeffers Petroglyphs site, xxvii, 110, 11, 113, 
117, 118, 120, 125, 125 

Jesuka visionary (Ojibway), 338 

Job’s Hole, 291, 295,302, 305 

Jones Gap road, 311 

Jordan, Patrick, 1 

Justinian I, 72 


Kansas, 199 

kaolin, 70, 71 

Kaopectate, 70 

Kaw, 106, 109 

Kenton, Simon, 9 

Kentucky, xxv, xxvi, xxvii, 4, 6, 9, 83, 84, 
87, 88, 177-84, 184, 186, 188, 309 

Kentucky River, 181; drainage, 181 

Kershaw County (SC), 261, 269, 270 

Kiberoth, female spirit, 186 

Kincaid site, 47, 63 

“King Beetle Rock,” 268, 268 

Korando Cave, 99, 104 

Kuma, moon goddess, 186, 187 

Kwakiutl, 130 


Labrador: Coast, 280; location where Shak- 
ing Tent performances took place, 338; 
peninsula, 284 

La Cross River, 219 

La Ferrassie, 126, 127 

LaFitau, Joseph F, 4 
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La Flesche, Francis, 103 

Lake Aldred, 253 

Lake Agassiz, 139, 140, 143 

Lake Cassette, 348, 349, 354 

Lake Erie, 12 

Lake George, 5 

Lake-Of-The-Woods site (Ontario), 131, 
133, 135, 143 

Lake Otsego (NY), 290 

Lake Superior, 141 

Lakota Sioux, 34, 116, 152; seven sacred 
stones of, 34; White Buffalo Calf Pipe 
of, 35 

Lampsilis siliquoidea (mussels), 36 

Lancaster County (PA), 240, 243, 251, 257; 
292; Indians, 246; Linnean Society, 242 

Lancaster County (SC), 261 

Lane Enclosure (IA), 37 

Late Pleistocene, 143 

Laure, Father Pierre-Michel, 356, 358 

Laurens County (SC), 260, 261 

Laval University, 355, 356 

La Visee, Levisa, or Louisa Fork, 6 

Lawrence County (OH), 66, 68 

Ledger drawings, 117, 118 

Lemnos, 72 

Lenape (Delaware), 303 

Les Trois Fréres (FR), 286 

Lewis, Theodore H., 66 

Lexington County (SC), 261 

lichen, 352, 355; and moss, 225 

lichenology, 345 

Lincoln, President Abraham, 308, 312, 313 

Lincolnites, 308 

linear petroglyph, 66 

Linnaean Society, 257 

“Little Ice Age,” 329, 341 

Little Indian Rock, 241-45, 248, 249, 252— 
53 253, 254, 254, 255, 256, 257 

Little People (Winnebago), 34 

Lodge Boy, 200, 201, 202 

Lohraff Complex, 92, 94, 97-99, 101, 107. 
See also ritual complexes; site complexes 

Long Island (Bald Friar Rock), 295 

long-nosed human head maskettes, 201, 
148, 150, 152; shell, 149 

Loskiel, George H., 5 

Lost Creek site, 154, 154 
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Lothson, Gordon, 111, 12 
Louisiana, 148 

Louisville (KY), 4 
Loyalists, 308 

Luther College (IA), 27, 29 


Machias Bay, xxviii, 319, 321, 322, 323-24, 
335, 339, 3433 petroglyph tradition, 319, 
321, 324, 343; central location, 321; 
styles, 339; petroglyphs of anthropo- 
morphs, 335 

Machiasport, 321, 342; in Machias Bay, 321; 
end of Passamaquoddy seasonal gather- 
ings in, 342 

Maddin Creek site, 146, 148, 148, 150, 151, 
I§I, 157, 198, 207 

Madhya Pradesh, India, 66 

Madison projectile points, 25, 28, 29 

Maine Historic Preservation Commission, 
322-23; nomination of sites to National 
Register, 323 

Maine Historic Society: file on Embden 
petroglyphs, 321 

Maine State Museum, 322-23 

maize, 57; agriculture, 91, 93, 102, 103. See 
also corn 

Malawi, 73 

Mallery, Garrick, 4, 321, 245, 247, 279, 
295, 302 

malnutrition, 71 

Mamakwasiuch (Cree), 359 

mammals, 71 

mammoth, 70 

Mandan, 116, 151, 152, 194, 204; oral tradi- 
tion, 152; depopulation of, 34; medicine 
people, 34; seven sacred stones of, 34 

manganese, 73 

Manitoba Archaeological Society, 135 

Maramec Spring phase, 91, 93, 96; sub- 
phases: early, 91-93, 96; late, 92-93, 
96; ceramics, 91, 96, 98, 102 

Martijn, Charles A., 349, 356 

Maryland, xxvii, xxviii, 239; Baltimore, 257, 
290, 292, 306; Archaeological Society 
of, 303 

Maryland Academy of Sciences, 257, 295, 
296, 298, 301 

Maryland Archaeological Conservation 
Laboratory, 301 
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maskettes, 149. See also long-nosed human 
head maskettes 

Mason-Dixon Line, 239 

Massachusettes Hopewell style platform 
pipe with Style 4 figures, 340 

mastodon, 70 

matrilineal settlement system, 188 

matrilineal societies, 189 

matrilocal settlement pattern, 186 

matrilocal society, 185 

Maya(ns), 277, 279, 285; glyphs/ 
hieroglyphs, 285 

Maymaygwayshi, 329, 342, 343, 359 

McRee, Major Robert, 309 

medical/medicines, 65, 68, 70, 71, 73; rock 
powder, 70 

medicine bundles, 156, 196, 197; pinjigusan 
(medicine bag), 359 

medicine men and women, 70 

meeting houses, 309, 312-16 

memekueshuat (Montagnais), 359 

Meda spirits, 329, 341 

Meramec River, 193 

Mesoamerica, 279 

Mexico, 69, 284 

Micmagq, 320, 338-39, 342; oral tradition, 
338-39; separation from central Algon- 
kian languages, 320; tradition of vision 
quest, 338-39; incised petroglyphs, 342 

Mid-Continental Late Archaic rock-art, 322 

midden, 66 

Middle Atlantic region, 292 

Middle East, 279 

Midewiwin shaman society, 285, 338, 341; 
apprentices, 287; signs associated with 
historic Midewiwin society in Maine 
petroglyphs, 341 

Midwest, xxvii; Upper, 70 

Midwest Archaeological Conference, xxviii 

migration stories, 287 

Miles’ Island, 239, 293 

Mill Creek site, 292 

Miller Cave site, 97, 97, 107, 153, 154 

Miller Complex, 92, 94-96. See also ritual 
complexes; sit complexes 

Millstone Bluff site, 42-50, 50, 51, 51, 52, 52, 
53> 53> 54> 54> 56, $6, 57-98, 58; 59, 59, 623 
villagers, 63 

Milwaukee Public Museum, 221 
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minerals, 65, 70, 73; calcite deposition, 
66; calcium, 73; chromium, 73; copper, 
733 granite, 66, 70; kaolin, 70, 71; 
manganese, 73; quartz, 70 

Mine Soto (Dakota), whitish water, 70 

Minnesota, xxvii, If0, III, III, 139, 140, 143 

Minnesota River, 70 

Minguannan-related ceramic complexes, 

292, 304 

Mississippi River, xxi, 3, 106, 191, 195, 196, 

201; valley, xxvii, 36; valley popula- 

tion, 213 

Mississippi Valley Archaeology Center 

(MVAC), 221, 222, 237, 238 

Mississippian (period), 42, 44, 45, 48, 50, 
535 55> 57, 82-84, 85, 86, 87, 91, 102-03, 
146, 152, 158, 163, 164, 167, 168, I7I, 1723 
art, 57; birdman 55; burials, 164; ceme- 


tery, 47; center, 63; cosmology, 46; 
Emergent, 86, 213; icons, 50; midden, 
66; occupation, 47, 62; peoples, 164, 
173; political and social organization, 
47; shell engravings, 57; settlements, 63— 
64; sites, 47; sun symbol, 86; Tennessee, 
168; village, 42, 47, 85 

Missouri, xxv, xxvi, xxvii, 66, 148, I50, 152, 

156, 158, I91, 193, 196, 197, 199, 200, 203 

Missouri River, 152 

Missouris (Indians), 150 

mnemonic (memory aids), 287 

Mohawk, 4, 5 

mold(s), 244; latex, 257 

Mollen, Desneiges, 356 

molybdenum, 73 

Monongahela, 12 

Montréal, 348 

Moon Head (John Wilson), 205 

Moore, E. W., 321 

Moorehead, Warren K., 292, 295 

moose: depicted in petroglyphs, 329, 

341, 342 

Moravian Church, 5, 6 

morning sickness, 71 

Morning Star/hawk, 146, 148, 148, 149, 149, 
150, I5I, I§2, 156, 158, 200-204, 206-08, 


21, 212, 214 
mortuary caves, 159; site type, 169 
mortuary ritual, 103, 108 

motifs, xxvii, 8, 10, 12, I5, 104, 145, 146, 
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158, 181, 182, 221-28, 233, 249, 250, 

292, 294, 347; abstract shapes, 249, 

250, 263, 267, 270, 304; animals, 8, 88, 
134, 181, 228, 249, 250, 252, 263, 265, 
272, 304, 347, 352; bovine-like animal, 
221, 227, 229; animal tracks, 249, 2503 
anthropomorphs/humans, 45, 50, 52; 53; 
56, 60, 61, 62, 83, 86, 88, 100, 114, IIs, 
I17—20, 124, ISI, IGI, IOI, 197, 207, 231, 
249-52, 263, 265, 267, 272, 299, 326, 
328, 329, 333, 337s 351s 353, 3533 in gift- 
giving gesture, 328; arrow, 9; astronomi- 
cal symbols, 81; atlatl, 118, 120, 124; 
avian, 207, 207; Bald Friar, 240, 241; 
bear-like, 232; bear paw prints, 119; 
bilobed arrow, 45, 50, 52, 53; bilobed 
arrow headdress, 60, 61, 62, 83, 154, 154; 
birds, 100, 105, 164, 194, 195, 229, 249, 
250; bird tracks, 100, 116, 118, 124, 242, 
248, 249, 250; birthing, 157, 257, 193, 
198; bisected oval, 96—97, 103, 107; bi- 
son, 81, 82, 82, 118, 119, 124, 229; bison 
hoof prints, 119, 124; boat image, 283; 
bow, 347; bow and arrow, 82, 221, 229; 
broken gun, 8; bushy heads, 304; canoe, 
347, 351; chevron, 50, 53, 55, 57; Chinese 
characters, 241; circles, 116, 249, 250, 
262-64, 266, 267, 269, 270, 272; circles 
and lines, 264, 266, 267, 268; circle and 
pit, 301; concentric circles, 19, 23, 85, 
133, 156, 240, 246, 267, 293, 294, 295, 
303, 303, 304, 305, 308; Confederate flag, 
312, 313; cornhusk masks, 304; cross and 
circle (quartered circle), 50, 56, 58, 60, 
62, 284; cone-shaped hat, 286; cups and 
grooves, 294, 306; cup and ring, 127, 
129, 129; cupules/cupmarks, 126, 127, 
128, 128, 129, 130, 133, I4I, 143, 240, 246, 
249-51, 263-64, 266-67, 301, 304, 305, 
306; curvilinear maze, 84; dart point, 
120; deer, 83, 84, 84, 198, 199, 199, 212; 
deer track, 246; Deer Woman, 198, 198; 
diamond-shaped designs, 22, 22, 221; 
dots, 118, 126, 129, 133, 134, 295; dwell- 
ing, 351; eagle, 81; eclipse, 254; elemental 
forms, 126, 129, 133; elliptical with cen- 
tral groove, 22, 22; equal-armed cross, 
84, 85; face/human face, 82; face in 
profile, 159, 164, 165, 165, 169, 246, 251, 
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motifs (continued), 
296, 297; falcon/falconid bird, 45, 50, 
525 53, 56, 60, 61; false-face mask, 304; 
fanciful beings, 347; female figures, 287; 
fine-line incisions, 228; fish, 240, 248, 
251, 295, 298, 298, 301, 302, 304, 306; 
fish bodies, 304; flag, 312, 313; geometric 
shapes, 82, 83, 86, 88, 169, 181, 263, 267, 
294, 347, 350, 352, 358; gloves, 313; grid 
pattern, 231, 295; grooves, 293, 299; 
hands, 312-14, 314, 360n.3; handprints, 
119, 120; hawk, 151; horned anthropo- 
morphs, 117, 118, 28; horn-headed 
figure, 353, 357, 358-59; horned figure, 
118, 128, 287; horned snake, 286; horns, 
286; human figures, 181, 227, 242, 242, 
248, 249-52, 286, 347, 352; human foot- 
prints, 120, 182, 182, 242, 242, 248, 249, 
250; human head, 304, 305; human 
stick figures, 82, 119, 351; “King Beetle 
Rock,” 264, 268; lines, 86, 126, 133, 
295; long-tail, 229; mace, 84, 85, 87, 
164; male figures, 153, 287; mask, 240; 
Maymaygwayshi spirit, 342, 343; Meda 
spirit, 341, 341; medicine wheel, 284; 
meeting houses, 312, 314, 315, 315; mocca- 
sin, 248; monolithic axe, 85, 164; moon, 
81, 254; Morning Star, 209, 209; nested 
half-moon, 221; oval, 159, 167, 1693 
ovoid lines, 250; parallel lines, 240, 301; 
phallic, 156; pit and groove, 86, 152, 301, 
304, 306; pits, 301; plant organic form, 
182, 183, 183; plumes, 227; rayed circles, 
169, 284; rays, 249, 286; ribs (grooves), 
141-43; roach, 164; Safe Harbor, 255; 
serpents/snakes, 45, 50, 58, 84, 156, 156, 
242, 242, 249, 250, 254, 299; antlered 
serpent, 50, 56, 57, 60; elk-antlered ser- 
pent, 58, 58; horned serpent, 201, 207; 
serpent’s head, 294, 295, 301, 304, 305; 
winged serpent, 56, 57, 60; shaman, 
100-104, 102, 329, 332s 336, 339s 3403 
solar-boat, 278, 284, 287; spiral, 85, 270; 
spoked wheel, 284; square, 262; stick- 
figure trees, 240; sun, 81, 87, 169, 254, 
284, 287; “sunbursts,” 240, 262; sun- 
figure, 282, 283; sunflower, 182; thunder- 
bird, 116, 120, 124, 249, 250, 252; toothy 
mouth, 161, 161, 163, 164, 165, 165, 167, 
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168, 168, 169, 170, 170, 171, I7I, 1723 
tracks, 181, 182; triangle, 262; triangular 
head, 359; trident-like, 301; turkey track, 
83, 84, 84, 86; 167; turtle, 120, 248, 251; 
vulvar/vulvaform, 97, 97, 103, 106-07, 
152, 153, 154, 154, 155, I55, 156, 190-93, 
195, 196, 196, 197, 200, 201, 205, 215, 
297; Walnut Island, 241, 247; weapons, 
228; winged anthropomorph, 88, 88; 
winged image, 83, 87; woodpecker crest, 
164; words, 312; zooanthropomorphic 
figures, 351; zoomorphic figures, 96, 97, 
97, 118, 351; winged zoomorph, 96-97, 
106-07 

mounds, Adena-related, 320 

Mount Bethel Presbyterian Church, 309, 314 

mourning ceremony (Osage), 210 

mourning (ritual), 96, 100, 102-03, 107-08 

mudglyph, 3 

Mud Glyph Cave, 77, 167 

Mud Lick Creek, 6 

Mud Portage site, 133, 134, 134, 135-36, 137, 
138-40 

Muskingum River, 11, 12 

mussels, freshwater (Lampsilis siliquoidea), 36 

Mylar, 224, 225, 352 


Nakota, 116 

Namibia, 69 

naming (ritual), 108 

Nanticoke, 292, 303 

National Geographic Society, 71, 173 
National Park Service, 38 

National Register of Historic Places, 233 
National Speleological Society, 160; Spencer 
Mountain Grotto, 160 

National Trust for Historic Preservation, 222 
Native Americans/Peoples, Native North 


Americans (American Indians), xxvi, 3, 
4, 5, 6, I, 15, 16, 70, 71, 117, 146, 181, 
221, 222, 234, 243, 259, 267, 277-80, 
283, 284, 285, 287, 289, 290, 291, 30I— 
03, 348, 356, 3593 art, 77, 80; belief 
system, 46, 61, 62; carvings, 269; cos- 
mology, 45, 46, 54; designs, 249; medi- 
cine men, 306; petroglyphs, 268; reli- 
gion, 187; rock-art, 245 

Native American Graves Protection and 
Repatriation Act (NAGPRA), 35 
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natural springs, 70 

Neanderthal, 126, 127 

Neolithic, 74 

New Brunswick (province), 320, 321 

New England Antiquities Research Associa- 
tion, 278 

Newfoundland Coast, 280 

New Galena Mound Group (IA), 37; 37 
New World, 127, 129; rock art, 284 

New York, 8, 13 

nickel, 73 

Nisula site, 344-45, 346, 347-48, 350, 350, 
351, 35, 354-59, 360n.6 

non-native designs, 249-51 

Norse, 277, 278, 283, 287, 289; voyagers, 
277, 280 

North Africa, 277-78 

North America, xxi, xxii, xxv, xxvi, Xxvili, 
66, 69, 106, 130, 143, 279, 284, 344; 3593 
Pre-Columbian, 278 

North Carolina, 80 

North Dakota, 66 

North Museum, 246 

Northumberland (PA), 290 

Northwest Coast, 130, 131 

Northwestern Archaeological Survey, 221 
Nopawalla’s blanket, 211, 277 
“Nouvelle-France,” 356, 358 

Nunavik, 360n.1 


nutrients, 71, 73 


Oaxaca, Mexico, 71 

Oceana, 71 

Oconee County (SC), 258, 260, 261 

Octoraro Creek, 291 

offering(s), 23, 36; arrow points, 24; 
food, 39n.1; objects of value, 39n.1; 
tobacco, 23 

Ohio, 1 

Ohio River, xxv, 47, 66; basin, 3; drainage, 
181; valley, 47, 49, 63 

Ojibway (Ojibwe, Ojibwa), 70, 320, 338, 
341, 342, 359; shaman society, 338 

Okeeheedee (Crazy One), 151-52 

Okeepa, 151-52 

Oklahoma, 148 

Old Copper culture, 118 

Old Man Immortal, 157 
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“Old Woman,” 155-56, 158, 190, 192-208, 
212, 214 

“Old-woman-who-never-dies,” 194; vessel, 
195, 195, 204, 204 

Old World: contacts, 278; “inscriptions,” 
284; scripts, 285 

Olmec heads, 69 

Omaha Indians, 106, 146, 200; smallpox 
epidemic, 34; sacred pole of, 35; seven 
sacred stones of, 34 

Onondaga, 14 

Oneota, 24, 25, 35, 36, 37, 39N.3, 40—41n.10, 
66, 98, 103; pottery, 221, 234 

Oneota valley (IA), 40n.7. See also Upper 
Iowa River valley 

Ontario, xxvii, 131, 134, 137, 139, 140, 280, 
284, 286, 289, 321, 344, 358; reservations, 
281; Stoney Lake, 280, 281 

open-air sites, xxvii, 349 

oral traditions, xxvii, 19, 33, 105, 149, 150, 
207; Siouan, 34, 35, 36, 38, 149; Winne- 
bago, 25, 34, 35 

origin myths/stories, 158, 287 

Orion constellation, 203 

Orr, Ellison, 22, 23, 24, 25, 28-31, 31, 325 
36, 39n.1, 39n.2, 40n.5, 41n.10; archaeo- 
logical reports by, 22, 23, 25, 29, 30, 
36, 39n.1; artifacts donated to Effigy 
Mounds National Monument by, 27, 
28, 29; death of, 22, 27, 32, 33 

Orr phase, 35, 36. See also Oneota 

Osage, 103-07, 109, 146, 190, 191, 192, 
199, 200, 202, 203, 205, 207, 210, 214, 
215; adoption ceremonies, 148, 158; and 
duality (dualism), 90, 106-7, 109; ritual 
name for earth, 103; social and political 
structure, 107; village plan, 107; Big 
Moon altar, 205, 205 

Oswego, 15 

Otoe Indians, 35, 36, 37 

Ottawa Valley, 345 

Ouiche-Niotiteshesgué, 8 

Oxbow projectile points, 135 

Ozark Highlands, 191 

Ozarks (Missouri), 90—91; northern, 91, 93, 
100, 106 


Pacaha (Big Eddy, AR), 203 
Pacific Northwest totem pole, 189 
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Pacific Slope, 181 

Pagan custom, 68 

Paint Creek, 6 

Paint Lick, 4 

Paint Rock site, 80 

Paintsville, 4 

Paleoindian period, 291; activity, 291 

Paleolithic, 66, 131; Upper, 66, 279; cave, 
286; Lower, 66 

Palmer, Dr. B. M., 315 

pandemics, 329 

Pardo, Juan, 259 

Passamaquoddy (nation), 319, 321, 342; ced- 
ing rights to Machias Bay, 321; removal 
to St. Croix River area, 342 

patterning, 159, 161 

Pawnee, 106, 116 

pectin, 70 

Peene-Murat site, 146-47, 147 

Pennsylvania, xxvi, xxvii, 239, 290, 292, 
293, 301, 304 

Pennsylvania Bureau of Historic Preserva- 
tion, 239 

Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 240, 
241, 243 

Pennsylvania Historical Society, 14, 16 

Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, 14 

Pennsylvania Regiment (11th), 13 

Pennsylvania, State Museum of, 243, 257 

Peruvian Andes, 284 

Peterborough, Ontario, 277; petroglyphs, 
XXVIl, 277-78, 280-81, 281, 284-87, 289 

PETRARQ, 345, 347, 350, 351, 354, 355, 
3575 358 

piasa, 55-57 

Pica, 65, 68-69, 71-74 

Pickens County (SC), 260-62, 267, 269 

pictograph writing, 1 

Picture Cave, 146, 147, 147, 149-53, 158, 
214, 215 

Piedmont floodplain, 292 

pigments, 9, 229, 231, 233, 356; charcoal, 
6; manganese, 229, 231; orange ochre, 
270; red ochre, 6, 269, 347, 350-52, 3555 
360 n.3 

pine tar: extraction of, 269 

pinjigusan (medicine bag), 359 
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Piscataway, 292, 303 

Pit and Groove Style, 129 

Pit and Groove tradition, 66 

Pittsburgh, 11; Fort Pitt 12 

Plains Anthropology Conference, xxviii 

Plains Indian tribes, 116, 124; warrior socie- 
ties, 118 

Plano, 142 

plant husbandry, 178, 179 

plants: acorns, 186; cucurbit, 178; goosefoot, 
179; maize (corn), 180, 187, 188; marsh 
elder, 179; potatoes, 71; roots, 186; seeds, 
186; squash, 179; sunflower, 179, 182; in- 
digenous, 179 

plaster casts, 257 

Plattin Creek site, 156, 156 

Pleistocene, Late, 143 

Pomo, 69 

Ponca Indians, 34, 106, 199 

Pontiac (Ottawa war captain), 11 

Port Deposit (MD), 292 

Porter’s Linnaean Society, 246 

pottery. See ceramics 

Prairie-Plains societies, 191 

prayer, 315 

Presbyterian Church, 309, 313-16 

public education, 238 

Pwu Loa, Hawaii, 74 


Quackenbush site, 280 

Quapaw, 106 

quartz, 70 

Québec, 344-45, 346-48, 355; boreal forest, 
344-45, 359, 360n.1; Ministry of Cul- 
ture, 349; Cree territory, 360n.5 

Québec City, 353 


railroads, 308 

Ramsey complex, 92, 94. See also site com- 
plexes 

Ratcliffe Sacred Rock arrow point cache, 
24-29, 24; cultural affiliation of, 35-38; 
cultural significance of, 33-35; discovery 
of, 24-26, 29, 30, 40n.6; meaning of, 
26, 34; points identified by morphology 
and flaking patterns, 28, 28; points miss- 
ing, 27-29, 40n.5, 40n.6; repatriation of 
artifacts, 26, 35-38; report on prepared 
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by Ellison Orr, 25; search for artifacts 
from, 26, 27-29; Winnebago oral tradi- 
tions about, 25, 33-35 

Ratcliffe Sacred Rock petroglyph site, 27; 
cultural significance of, 33-35; descrip- 
tion of, 19, 23, 36; discovery of arrow 
point cache, 24, 25, 30, 31, 40n.6; loca- 
tion in northeast Iowa, 19, 20; offerings 
to, 23, 36, 39n.1; original location of, 
26, 29-33, 40n.8; resembles a snake, 
36, 41n.10. See also Ratcliffe Sacred 
Rock arrow point cache; seven sacred 
stones 

Recommended Dietary Allowances 
(RDA), 73 

red cedar, 42, 48 

Red drainage, 181 

Red Horn, 146, 149-50, 203; Cycle, 150 

religion, 185, 188; Native American, 187 

rendering: of petroglyphs, 80 

repatriation: of objects from the Ratcliffe 
Sacred Rock petroglyph boulder, 26, 
35-38 

ribstones (Alberta), 141, 142, 143 

Richland County (SC), 261 

Ridge and Valley, 78-80, 88 

ritual complexes, 100-108; caves, 90, 94— 
96, 98-102; cairns (burial), 94, 99, 102— 
03; petroglyphs, 90, 94-109 

ritual landscape, 62 

ritual and societal landscape, 90, 94, 108 

Roadman (Osage), 207 

rock-powder, 68, 70, 71, 74 

rock shelters: Bell Coulee, 238; Cloudsplitter, 
180; Cold Oak, 180; Newt Kash, 180; 
Ozark, 187; Red Eye, 186-87 

Rosecrans, General William, 312, 313, 
315, 316 

Roubidoux Creek, 90, 92, 94, 97; 99 

Royal Ontario Museum, 280 

Rush Bay Road site, 135, 137-41, 143 

Russia, 284 


Sacred Hawks and shrines (Osage), 214 
“sacred outline,” 288 

sacred pole of Omaha, 35 

Sachem, 4 

Safe Harbor, xxvii, 240-52, 254, 256-57, 
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290, 304; dam, 240; motifs, 255, 255; 
Power Company, 244 

Saline County (MO), 150 

Samuel’s Cave (W1), 219-24, 228-38 

sandstone, 19, 66, 74, 308, 311 

Santee Dakota Sioux Indians, 34; seven 
sacred stones of, 34 

Saskatchewan, 141, 142, 143, 344 

scalp(s), 5-9, 12, 13, 15, 210 

Scandinavia, 277-79, 282 

Scapa site, 142 

Schoolcraft, Henry R., xxi, 4, 1, 12, 279 

Scotland, 127, 129 

sea level rise, 326 

seasonal gatherings, 321 

seeds, 74 

sea serpents, mythic: and canoes, 342 

secession, 308, 309, 313 

serpent. See snakes/serpents/rattlesnake 

Serpent Rock (Ratcliffe Sacred Rock), 40n.6 

seven sacred stones, 25, 26, 34-35, 38 

Seventh Tennessee Federal Regiment, 309 

shaman/medicine man/woman, xxvili, 70, 
117, 178, 186, 284, 285-86, 319, 321, 328— 
29, 335-43, 352, 358; as mediator, 107; 
specializing in herbal remedies, 286; 
figure, 288; visions, 319, 321, 328-29, 
335, 338-43 

Sharpsburg site, 152 

Shasta, 69, 186 

Shawnee Hills, 46 

Shawnee National Forest, 42 

shell, 150 

Siberia(n), 279, 284; rock-art, 287 

“silica skin,” 356 

Siouan, 25, 34, 35, 37> 39.3, 108, 155; lan- 
guage, 190-91, 195, 203; confederacy, 34; 
linked to Oneota tradition, 39n.3; oral 
traditions, 34, 35, 36, 38, 149, 156, 1573 
spirit world, 155 

Sioux, 70, 116; Chiwerian, 150, 200; 
Dhegihan, 146; quartzite, 110. See 
also Dhegiha-Sioux 

site complexes, 90-92, 94-95, 102, 108. 
See also Ritual Complexes; Woodland 
period, Late 

Skan, 70 

Slackwater site, 256 
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smallpox: among the Omahas, 34 

Smith, David Lee, 33, 34, 35, 410.10 

Smithsonian Institution, 294, 295, 301 

snakes/serpents/rattlesnake, 40n.10, 203, 
204, 208; copper, 37, 40N.10; synony- 
mous with “sacred” in Winnebago lan- 
guage, 40n.10 

Snelling, William J., 117 

Snow, Dean, 321 

Society for American Archaeology, xxviii 

Soddy (TN), 309, 310, 311 

“solar-boat,” 278, 278, 287 

South America, 66 

South Carolina, xxvi, xxvii, 87, 259-Go, 
262, 264, 267-72; Piedmont, 259, 
260, 266, 272; Rock Art Survey, 258, 
270, 273 

South Carolina, University of, 258 

South Carolina Institute of Archaeology 
and Anthropology (SCIAA), 258, 
259, 274 

Southeast, 42, 44-46, 53-54, 60, 62, 77 

Southeastern, 45, 61, 159, 171-73; belief sys- 
tem, 61; religious themes, 45 

Southeastern Archaeological Conference, 
XXxvili 

Southeastern Ceremonial Complex, 85, 106, 
164, 166-67, I91, 195, 213, 215; cave art, 
173; iconography, 164 

Southern Illinois University at Carbon- 
dale, 42 

Spartanburg County (SC), 259, 260, 261 

Speck, Frank, 338 

spider, 203-04 

spirits: dwelling in boulders, 21, 23, 24, 31, 
39n.1 

spiritual: power, 70, 73; world, 178 

Spiro (OK), 58, 62, 150; Great Mortuary, 
150; gorget, 209, 209 

Sponemann site, 206 

spotted hawk/eagle, tos 

Spring Boy, Throw-Away-Boy, Man-of- 
Mystery, 200-203, 208, 210 

St. Croix River, 342 

St. Francois River, 360n.1 

St. Lawrence River, 345, 348; valley 360n.1 

St. Leonard (MD), 

St. Maurice River, 345 

starvation, 72 
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State Historical Society of Iowa (SHSI), 
29, 32 

State University of New York at Bing- 
hamton, 42 

Staten Island, 340 

sterility, 69 

Stirling Phase, 196, 197, 215 

“stone butter,” 72 

stone(s): craving to ingest, 65; “butter,” 72 

Stone Mountain (GA), 66 

Stoney Lake, 280, 281 

storytelling and prayers related to petro- 
glyphs, 108 

“Storms-as-he-walks,” 146 

striped pole, 207-09, 211 

striped scalp, 208, 211 

stylistic analysis (Maine petroglyphs), 
325-27 

subsistence patterns, 177 

Sullivan, General John, 13-14, 16 

Sultan of Turkey, 72 

superimposition, 326 

supernatural world, 348 

Susquehanna River, xxvii, 239, 240-42, 245, 
253, 256-57; 290-91, 293, 295, 298, 301, 
306; expedition, 292, 295; valley, 291 

Susquehanna valley, 13, 15 

Susquehannocks, 292, 304 

Sweden, 66, 68, 70 

Switzerland, 68 

Sydney (Australia), 356 


Taku Skan Skan, 70 

talcum powder, 70 

“Tarburner” rocks, 267—68 

tattoos, 146, 204, 214 

Tennessee, xxvi, xxvii, xxviii, 77-78, 79, 83, 
86-89, 148, 160-62, 166-67, 169, 171, 
172, 308, 309, 311, 316; Knoxville, 80, 81, 
311, 316; Rogana, 149 

Tennessee Historical Commission, 173 

Tennessee River, 81, 87; valley, 81 

Tennessee, University of, 86; Forensic 
Anthropology, 160, 162 

terminology, xxviii 

Thomas, General George, US, 315 

“Three Deer,” 203 

Three Hills Creek site, 150, 152-54, 157 

Three Villages Robe, 152 
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Thunder Bay (Ontario), 139 

tifinagh script, 277, 278, 282, 282 

time span: recognition of, 322 

tobacco: as an offering, 23 

tool kits (Maine Archaic), 320 

“toothy mouth,” 159, 160, 161, 163, 165, 166— 
70, 172; disembodied, 163, 169; as marks 
for places of the dead, 173 

Tories, 308 

Torres Farm site, 129 

toxins, 69, 73 

Track Rock Gap (GA), 269 

Trans-Atlantic contact, 279 

Trans-Beringian industry, 137; migra- 
tion, 127 

transformation, 145 

Tree of Life/World Tree, 211 

trickster tales, 152 

Tsimshian Peninsula, 130 

Tuareg Berbers, 277; woman, 282 

Turkey Track Rock site, 245, 248 


Ukraine, 284 

Underwater Panther, 46, 57. See also Under- 
water Spirit 

Underwater Spirit, 155. See also Underwater 
Panther 

Union, 308-16 

Union County (GA), 269 

Union County (SC), 262 

United States, xxi, 178, 182, 242; Army 
base, 257; eastern, 66; southeastern, 269 

USDA Forest Service: Passport in Time, 42 

US Geological Survey marker: elevation 
datum, 326 

University of Tennessee Forensic Anthro- 
pology Center, 160, 162 

Upper Iowa River valley (IA), 19, 23, 25, 
29, 34, 36, 37, 40n.10. See also Oneota 
valley 


Vancouver Island, 130 

vandalism, 222, 247; initials, names, 247; 
paint, 248 

Venerable Man, 157 

Vincennes (IN), 9 

vision quests, 70, 108, 284; Winnebago, for 
boys, 34 

“visual narratives,” 279 
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vitamins, 73 
vulvaform altar, 192, 205, 207—08 


Wakan, 191, 211, 215 

Wakinyan Oye (thunderbird track), 116 

Walden Ridge, 311 

Wallen Creek site, 150, 151, rr 

Walnut Island, 240-44, 257 

war bundle rites (Winnebago), 34 

Washington, George, 13 

Washington Boro (PA), 240 

Washington State Park (MO), 141, 147, 147, 
150, I51, ISI, 153, 154, 191, 192, 198, 207 

Water and Sacred Earth divisions, 146 

water spirits, 195 

Waukon (IA), 30, 31, 39n.2 

Waukon Republican-Standard, 33 

weathering, 222, 324, 351-52; of granite, 70; 
of ledge rock, 324 

Wedel, Mildred, 40n.10 

Wellmann, Klaus, xxv 

West figurine, 206 

West Salem Cave, 219 

West Virginia, 166-68, 173; petroglyph 
sites, 167 

White Buffalo Calf Pipe, 35 

White Eyes, Captain (Delaware chief), 13 

Wilder, Colonel John, 315 

Williamsburg (VA), 9 

Wingenund, 11-12 

Winnebago Indians, 24, 26, 27, 33, 34; 
35, 146, 148, 150, 152, 200; death rites, 
34; medicine lodge rites, 34; medicine 
people, 34; Night Spirit rites, 34; oral 
traditions, 25, 34, 35; origin and mean- 
ing of name, 39n.3; puberty rites for 
girls, 34; removal of, 25, 26, 40n.9; reser- 
vations in Nebraska, 34, 40n.9; reserva- 
tions in Minnesota, South Dakota, and 
Nebraska, 40n.9; seven sacred rites, 34; 
seven sacred stones of, 35; spirit help- 
ers, 34; sweat lodge ceremony, 34; war 
bundle rites, 34 

winter counts, 118 

Wisconsin, xxvii, 25, 35, 144n.1, 148; archae- 
ology, 233, 219, 220, 221 

Wisconsin State Historical Society, 220 

Wisconsin Historic Preservation Divi- 
sion, 222 
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Woden-lithi, king, 277 

Woodland period, 46, 82, 84, 167, 169, 178; 
Early, 178-79, 185-87, 283; Middle, 45, 
161, 163, 172, 281, 283; sites, 280; Late, 
xxvii, 46, 48, 57, 66, 86-87, 90, 91, 
93-94, 95, 96, 97, 98-100, 102, 106, 
107-09, 167, 199, 213, 281-82, 291, 292, 
303—04; ceramics, 292; Maramec Spring 
phase components (artifacts), 93, 96; 
radiocarbon assays (dates), 96, 98; settle- 
ment system, 90, 108; site, 291; sites in 
Iowa, 25; social organization, societies, 
173; village, 256. See also Maramec 
Spring phase 

Woolstrom/Malone-Blake Crevice (IA), 
22, 22 

World Tree, 212, 213 
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WPA-funded excavations in Iowa, 22 

writing: semasiographic 279; glotto- 
graphic, 279 

Wulfing plates, 146, 147, 212 

Wyoming valley, 13 


yams, 72 

Yaruro of Venezuela, 186 
Yellow River, 66 

Yokem site, 149 

York County (SC), 262 
Yorkshire, 127 


Zapotec Indians, 71 
Zeisberger, David, 6 
Zimbabwe, 73 
zoomorphs. See motifs 
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